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NOTICE. 

T^HE School Edition of "The Annals of Eng- 
land" has been prepared to suit the present 
system of teaching History in Periods, usually one 
to each Term. Other works having the same end 
in view exist, but the complaint is often made, that 
most of them are in reality Historical Sketches, to 
understand which demands a much more full ac- 
quaintance with the details of name, place and date, 
than is usually to be found among schoolboys. Re- 
cognising this complaint as well founded, the Com- 
piler of the present Work has endeavoured to supply 
a remedy. His object has been to present, in the 
fewest possible words, distinct statements of the facts 
on which the generalizations of the valuable Works 
in question are founded, and thus to supply a ma- 
terial help to their profitable study. To furnish this, 
in a small compass and at a moderate cost, the text 
of the Library Edition of the Annals has been care- 
fully condensed, and it is trusted that the result will 
be serviceable alike to the Master, and to the Scholar. 
The aim has been, to save the one the labour of 
supplying the deficiencies of his Text-books, and to 
give the other a store of positive knowledge essential 
to his sound progress, but hitherto not readily at- 
tainable. 
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'T'HE main events of the reigns of the Plantagenet 
Kings are here succinctly given, with such in- 
dications of the best authorities for the further study 
of each reign as may be useful to the young, for 
whom this Work has been prepared. The space of 
time occupied is 331 years, and it may be conveni- 
ently divided into three periods, each roughly an- 
swering to the reigns of several kings, as follows : 

I. The Feudal Period^ where the feudal system is 
seen in full vigour under Henry II., Richard I. and 
John, (a.d. 1 154 to 1 2 16), though the process of 
weakening it was begun by Henry II., who allowed of 
a money payment (scutage) instead of personal military 
service, and favoured the growth of municipal institu- 
tions ; a course pursued by Richard and by John. 

Authorities. — For the reigns of Henry II. and Rich- 
ard I., the History of William of .Newburgh, the 
second Part of the Annals of Hoveden, and the 
Chronicle of Benedict of Peterborough, together with 
Giraldus Cambrensis for the affairs of Wales and 
Ireland, and the Itinerarium of Richard of London 
for the Crusades. For John, Wendover's Chronicle ; 
the Public Records may be said to commence with 
this reign, and their study, or at least reference to 
the many valuable works of late issued under the 
direction of the Master of the Rolls, is essential. 
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II. The Middle-class Period may be considered to 
begin with the reign of Henry HI. (a.d. 12 i6 to 
1272), when Magna Charta came, though imper- 
fectly, into operation. Henceforth the growth of 
the popular element was sure, for the almost con- 
stant wars of the period compelled the Kings to 
sell privileges of all kinds, and thus was gradually 
formed a new class into whose hands the powers 
of the Government would ultimately pass. The 
main events of this time are the Barons' War, the 
subjugation of Wales, the oft-renewed but fruitless 
attempts on the independence of Scotland and 
France, and the Wat Tyler Rebellion, which was 
mainly provoked by the intolerable taxation that 
these wars occasioned. 

Authorities, — Wendover, the Annales Monastici, 
Rishanger, Trokelow, Knighton, and Walsingham's 
Historia brevis, may be consulted for the Middle- 
class Period^ closing with the deposition of Rich- 
ard II. (a.d. 1399). 

III. The Fall of Feudalism is seen in the accession 
of the House of Lancaster (a.d. 1399). Henry IV. 
having no other than a Parliamentary title, was 
obliged to make any concessions that his support- 
ers demanded, and the royal authority was thereby 
much circumscribed. The war with France fully 
occupied Henry V., but in the next two reigns 
occurred the Wars of the Roses, which, by almost 
annihilating the nobility, cleared the way for the 
triumph of the middle classes under the Tudors. 

Authorities, — For the history of the Houses of Lan- 
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caster and York use Elmham, William of Worcester, 
and the Chronicle of Croyland. HalPs Chronicle 
may be consulted, but the works of Rous and Sir 
Thomas More are mere partisan productions, and 
not to be relied on. 

For a clear view of the changes that the Govern- 
ment gradually underwent during the Plantagenet 
Era, Hallam's, and in particular Professor Stubbs*, 
Constitutional Histories must be consulted. 
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Tlie Eaoaibonolg. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The Plantagenet line of kings sprang from the mar- 
riage of the empress Maud with Geoffrey, son of Fulk, 
count of Anjou, who also had the office of seneschal 
of France, and eventually became king of Jerusalem. 
~ The name is evidently derived from 

planta genista, the broom-plant, a sprig 
of which, it seems, was usually worn 
. by Geot&ey in his cap, or other head- 
;ar ; . but whether it is to be taken as 
1 indication of his love for field sports, 

- was assumed as a token of humility 

- badge of penance, is dou"btful ; the 
latter, however, being the most probable. 

The Plantagenet kings were fourteen in number, and 
their rule extended over a period of 331 years (a.d. 
1154—1485). Some of our ablest monarchs are found 
among them ; but they were almost incessantly engaged 
in fierce struggles with either their subjects or their 
kindred, in many cases with disastrous results to them* 
tf B 
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selves. Henry II. and John sank broken-hearted (the 
latter perhaps poisoned) under their difficulties ; Rich- 
ard I. and Richard III. fell in the field ; Edward II. was 
murdered ; and Richard II., Henry VI., and Edward V., 
lost their crowns, if not their lives. Yet, to the great 
body of their subjects, the results of these dire convul- 
sions were eminently beneficial ; they first weakened, 
then shook to its centre, the feudal system, and ad- 
mitted the municipal bodies and the commons of the 
land to a share in the government, which was so en- 
larged under succeeding kings, as at length to render 
it impossible that England should ever again be ruled 
merely by the sword. 

The great foreign events of the Plantagenet era were, 
the annexation of Wales and the partial conquest of 
Ireland ; the loss of the continental possessions of 
the House, and the long series of attacks upon Scot- 
land and France, which, happily for all parties, were 
ultimately unsuccessful. The kings of France formed 
counter projects for the conquest of England, which 
were but indifferently seconded by their nobles, who 
had no wish to lose the asylum which our island fre- 
quently afforded them from any violent exertion of the 
royal power, and therefore their efforts were altogether 
abortive. 




HENRY II. 

• Henry, the eldest son. of Maud, daughter of Henry I., 
and Geoffrey count of Anjou, was horn at Le Mans, in 
Maine, March $, 1133. He was brought to England in 
his loth year, passed several years of his boyhood under 
the care of his uncle Robert earl of Gloucester, and 
acquired a greater degree of literary culture than was 
then usual among princes. In 1151 be contracted a, 
politic, but unhappy and discreditable marriage with 
Eleanor, the divorced wife of Louis VH. of France, 
with whom he obtained possession of Aquitaine*, and 
succeeding shortly after, by compact, to the throne of 
England, he became one of the most powerful princes 
of his time. His first step towards remedying the dis- 
orders of his kingdom was forcing the most turbulent 
of his nobles to respect his authority, and to give up 
many of their strongest castles. He also dispossessed 
the Scots from the northern districts of England, made 

■ She was the daughMr of Wlliam V. of Aquitaine, and was bom in iiii. 
Slie muricd Louis of Ftance, by whooa she liad two daughters, and accom- 



wilh Henty was also unhappy, and ta the co 
rean' iniprisoDment. She Had a great share io 



u thacaide ofMinbel, ii 
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several strenuous but vain efforts to subjugate the Welsh, 
and formally annexed Ireland to his dominions. Several 
years of his reign were disturbed by contentions with 
the Church, and he suffered greatly by the rebellions 
of his sons, who, encouraged by their mother, leagued 
themselves with the kings of France and Scotland 
against him, and at last caused his death from grief 
and vexation. 

Henry died at Chinon, in Touraine, on the 6th of 
July, 1 1 89, and was buried at Fontevraud, in Anjou. 
His marriage with Eleanor of Aquitaine brought him 
five sons and three daughters. 

1. William, bom 11 52, had fealty sworn to him in 
1 1 56, but died shortly after, and was buried at Reading. 

2. Henry, bom at London, Feb. 28, 1155, was in his 
childhood affianced to Margaret, the daughter of Louis 
VIL of France, and married to her at a very early age. 
He was crowned king by his father's command in 11 70, 
but leagued with his brothers against him ; in the midst 
of the contest he died, with strong marks of contrition, 
June II, 1 183. His widow married Bela, king of Hun- 
gary, and died a pilgrim at Acre, in 1198. 

3. Richard became king. 

4. Geoffrey, bom Sept. 23, 11 58, married Constance, 
the heiress of Conan le Petit, count of Britanny. In 
the contests of his father and brothers, he changed sides 
so frequently as to become notorious for his treachery ; 
he was thrown from his horse and killed at a touma* 
ment at Paris, Aug. 19, 1186. His children were the 
unfortunate Eleanor and Arthur, the victims of their 
uncle John \ 

5. John became king. 

6. Matilda, bom at London in 11 56, was married to 

^ His widow married Ranulf, earl of Chester, but deserted him for Guy 
de Thouars, by whom she had a daughter Alice, from whom sprang the 
dukes of Britanny, who bore a conspicuous part in the wars of Edward III. 
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Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony, and after sharing 
many troubles with him, died June 28, 1189, shortly 
after his exile by the emperor Frederick I. 

7. Eleanor, bom at Domfront, in Normandy, in 1162, 
was married to Alphonso III. of Castile, with whom she 
lived fortythree years, and died of grief, October 31, 
1214, only twenty-five days after his decease. 

8, Johanna, bom at Angers in October, 1165, was 
married while a child to William the Good, king of 
Sicily ; she was early left a widow, and afterwards 
married Raymond VI., count of Toulouse. She a*- 
companied her brother Richard to the Holy Land, and 
did not long survive him, dying, after having assumed 
the habit of a nun, in Sept. 1 199 ; she was buried with 
him at Fontevraud. 

Henry had a number of illegitimate children, of whom 
two especially require notice. 

William, called Longespee, received in marriage Ela, 
the heiress of William Fitz-Patrick, earl of Salisbury. 
He was an eminent military commander, and the main 
support, both by his arms and his counsel, of his brother 
John, by whom he appears to have been duly valued. 
He did much damage to the towns, and burnt the fleet 
of France, but was himself captured at Bouvines ; he 
died March 7, 1226. His son, of the same name, served 
in Egypt under Louis IX. of France, and was killed 
there in 1249. 

Geoffrey, though not in orders, had the see of Lincoln 
bestowed on him in 1173, and held it till Jan. 6, 11 82, 
when he resigned it, devoting himself to a secular life, 
and accompanied his father as his chancellor ; his con- 
duct contrasted so greatly with that of his brothers, 
that the king declared Geoffrey was his true son, and 
on his death-bed, which he alone attended, expressed 
a wish that he should become archbishop of York. 
Richard accordingly bestowed it on him, though when 
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he went on the crusade he forbade Geoffrey to remain 
in England. Geoffrey, however, took possession after 
a short struggle with Longchamp, the justiciary, and 
held his see till 1207, when opposing the exactions of 
John, he was driven abroad, and he died in exile in 
Normandy, Dec. j8, 1212. 

Another natural son, Morgan, a priest, became provost 
of Beverley, and in 1215 was elected to the see of 
Durham, but rejected by the pope on the ground of 
his illegitimate birth, which he proudly refused to con- 
ceal, by taking, as the pontiff is said to have advised, 
the name of Bloet, that of his mother. 




inrra of HfllUy IL 

In this king's reign the royal arms of England as- 
sumed their present form, " Gules, three lions passant 
gardant in pale, or," being, as is supposed, a lion added 
for Aquitaine to the two before used for Normandy 
and Foitou. Beside using the badge of his House, the 
broom-plant, the personal devices of an escarboucle 
and a sword and olive-branch are attributed to him. 

The character of Henry, judging from his actions, camiot 
be drawn in other than unfavourable colours. His con- 
temporaries are almost unanimous in describing him 
as polished in his manner, though subject to occasional 
fits of ungovernable rage ; faithless to bis word, and 
even attempting to justify his conduct, by remarking 
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that it was better to have to repent of words than of 
deeds ; crafty rather than brave, and, at least in one 
memorable instance, cruel in the extreme, when irri- 
tated by defeat * ; licentious in his life, and most unwise 
in his treatment of his children ** ; and so covetous of 
empire as to marry a divorced wife for the sake of 
her patrimony. As to his personal government, his 
constant efforts to curb the power of his nobles must 
have been beneficial to the rest of his subjects • ; and 
he has received the credit, whether justly or unjustly, 
of putting an end to the extortions of such itinerant 
justiciaries as Flambard', by the establishment of re- 
gular circuits of judges ' ; important matters, no doubt, 
but still affording very insufficient ground for the praises 
often lavished on him by writers, who, misled by pity 
for his unhappy end, or strong feelings on the conflict 
of ecclesiastical and regal power which marked his 
time, have described him as the greatest and best of 
English kings. 

A.D. 1154. Henry is crowned at Westminster, by Theo- 
bald, archbishop of Canterbury, Dec. ig\ 

" See A.D. 1 165. 

<* They all rebelled as^inst him ; but the fault was not wholly theirs, or 
their mother's, whom historians in general blame so heavily. From his 
childhood Henry had encouraged Richard to look on himself as the fUture 
sovereign of Aquitaine, and he had early employed him against rebels in 
that quarter, wnich rendered the young prince unpopular there, yet he 
allowed Henry and Geoffrey to make war ui>on him, in their support ; and 
his conduct was such regarding the possessions of Marearet and Adelais, 
who were betrothed to Henry and Richard, as to shew mat views of terri- 
torial agg^randisement actuated him as much in the case of their marriages 
as in his own. 

• The practice of allowing the tenants of the crown to compound for their 
military service by the payment of a sum of money, termed scutage, in- 
troduced in this reign, mav be regarded as the firat great blow to the feudal 
system. At first it was doubtless a relief, but in aftertimes its effect was 
far from beneficial, as it placed funds in the hands of kings, which they often 
expended in hiring BraDan9ons and other foreign mercenaries ; they thus 
were enabled to oppress all classes, and for a time to violate their oaths and 
disregard their charters with impunity. 

' In the time of William II. » See a.d. 1176.' 

>> The years of his reign are computed from this day. 
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AJ).1155. Stephen's Flemish mercenaries are sent to 
reinforce their countrymen in West Wales (Pembroke- 
shire). 

Henry renews the charter of liberties of Henry I. ', 
resumes many of the late king's grants, destroys most 
of the newly-erected castles J, and appoints justices to 
redress the disorders of the time. 

Henry, bishop of Winchester (brother of King 
Stephen), quits the kingdom without permission, when 
his strong castles are seized by the king. 

The king applies to the pope (Adrian IV.) for per- 
mission to undertake the conquest of Ireland, which is 
granted to him ^, but he does not for many years avail 
himself of it. 

Hugh Mortimer, lord of Wigmore, on the Welsh 
border, refuses to surrender his castles to the king, but 
is soon obliged to submit. 

A.D. 1166. Godred of Man defeated by Sumerleid, lord 
of Argyll S in a naval battle, Jan. 6; the Isles are in 
consequence partitioned. 

Henry makes war on his brother Geoffrey, and 
drives him out of Anjou. He also deprives him of 
the castles of Chinon, Mirabel, and Loudun, which had 
been bestowed on him by their father ". Geoffrey seeks 
refuge in Britanny, where he becomes governor of the 
town of Nantes. 

A.D.1157. Henry compels the Scots to withdraw from 
the north of England, and in return confirms the earldom 
of Huntingdon to the Scottish king (Malcolm IV.) 

• See A.D. iioo. J See a.d. ii^8. 

k The papal pretext was, *' to extend the bounds of the Church, and to 
teach a rude people the rudiments of the Christian faith," as if the Irish 
were still pagans ; that of the king, a desire to conquer a kingdom for his 
brother William. The real reasons apparently were, the craving of the king 
for larger territory, and the desire of the pope to see his supremacy formally 
recognised in Ireland, where as yet it was allowed only by the Ostmen. 
■ * The ancestor of the potent Lords of the Isles of a later day. 

» Henry thus early shewed that contempt for the most solemn promises 
which appears in so many actions of his life. 
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William the son of Stephen, Hugh Bigod earl of 
Norfolk, and many other nobles, are obliged to sur- 
render their castles. 

Henry interferes in the quarrels of Owen Gwynneth 
and his brother Cadwalader" ; he is in danger in the 
pass of Consilt, near Flint, but saves himself by flight ®. 

Henry is a second time crowned, at Lincoln, on 
Christmas-day, and a third time at Worcester, at Easter, 
1158. 

A.D. 1168. Geoffrey, his brother, dies, and Henry obtains 
possession of Nantes. 

Sumerleid again defeats Godred of Man, who in 
consequence professes himself the tributary of the king 
of Norway (Magnus V.), and claims his assistance. 

A.D. 1169. Henry claims Toulouse, in right of his wife, 
and lays siege to the city, but without success. He 
is accompanied by William the son of Stephen, and 
Thomas Becket, his chancellor p. The king of France 
(Louis VIL) supports the count of Toulouse, and war 
ensues. 

A.D.1160. Peace is made with France, in October. 
Henry retains his conquests in the south of France, 
and arranges a marriage between his son Henry and 



B Cadwalader lived many years after, detested by his countrymen as an 
ally of the Normans, and equally distrusted by the latter. At length he 
was summoned to England to answer certain charges of the Marchers, and 
was murdered on his return, though imder the ^e conduct of the king, 
Sept. 22, 1 179. 

° The battle of Consilt is the theme of a spirited ode by Cynddelw, a con- 
temporary bard, who, addressing the king, says, 

" Knighthood to the generous beast 
/- That saved thee, king, thou owest at least." ^ 

P This eminent man was bom in 11 18, his father, Gilbert, being a London 
trader, of Norman descent, who held the office of portreeve. He was 
brought forward by the Archbishop Theobald of Canterbury, who made 
him his archdeacon, and introduced him to the king ; by whom he was 
first named chaplain, but soon afterwards chancellor ; he also acted some- 
times as ambassador, sometimes as soldier. His income was great, and he 
maintained his household in almost regal magnificence, which was made 
a charge against him when he fell into disgrace ; but there is neither evi- 
dence nor reasonable suspicion that he had applied the king's treasure to 
his own purposes. 
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Margaret, the daughter of Louis VII., children of ten- 
der age. 

The children are married, by authority of the papal 
legate, Nov. 2 ; Henry thus obtains possession of the 
princess's dower, which gives occasion to a new war '. 
A.D. 1161. The French are defeated at Chaumont. 

Peace is made in July, when the kings agree to 
receive Alexander III. as pope'. 

Owen Gwynneth ravages South Wales. 
A.D. 1162. Thomas Becket is, by the king's command, 
elected archbishop of Canterbury, May 24 ; he is con- 
secrated on Whit- Sunday, May 27. 

The archbishop, shortly after, resigns the chancel- 
lorship, which greatly offends the king*, who in con- 
sequence supports Roger de Clare and others in keep- 
ing possession of several manors and castles belonging 
to the see of Canterbury. 
A.D. 1163. The king returns to England, in January. 

Henry of Essex, accused of treason at Consilt *, is 
defeated in single combat by Robert de Montfort; his 
life is thereby forfeited, but he is allowed to become 
a monk at Reading ". 

An assembly held at Westminster, in October, at 
which complaints are made of the proceedings of the 
spiritual courts, and the bishops are required to observe 

<i The princess had been placed in the hands of Henry for education, and 
her dower (the Vexin, see a.d. 1007,) put in charge of the Templars, to be 
delivered over on her marriage, which of course was expected to be deferred 
till the parties were of a suitable age. Henry, however, by marrying them 
at once obtained the territory, which lay temptingly near his own. 

' The emperor (Frederick I.) supported a rival pope, who was styled 
Victor IV. 

■ Almost immediateljr after his consecration the king became on iU terms 
with his former favourite ; Becket' s real offence being, that he would not 
sacrifice the rights of his new office to preserve the good-will of the courtiers, 
now no longer nis familiar associates. 

* See A.D. 1157. Either from cowardice or treachery he threw down the 
king's standard, of which he was the bearer, and took to flight. 

^ Among his forfeited lands was Salt wood Castle, in Kent, which he held 
from the see of Canterbury. Becket claimed the forfeiture, but the king 
bestowed it on Ranulf de Broc, a knight of his household. 
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the " customs " used in the time of Henry I. ; they pro- 
mise to do so, " saving the rights of their order/' at which 
the Mng is displeased. 

THE CONSTITUTIONS OF CLARENDON. 

A.D.1164. A COUNCIL held at Clarendon (near Salis- 
bury), Jan. 25, when certain articles are brought forward 
by John of Oxford, the king's chaplain, specifying the 
" customs ;" the bishops are compelled by threats of 
violence to subscribe to them ; the archbishop, however, 
formally retracts his consent. 

These articles, known as the Constitutions of Cla- 
rendon, are sixteen in number. They are described as 
customs of the time of Henry I., but the real state of 
the case is, that they revive claims which had embroiled 
Henry I. with Anselm and the popes, and had been 
formally abandoned. All controversies on ecclesiastical 
patronage are to be determined in the king's courts ; 
churches in the king's demesne are only to be filled 
up by him; the clergy, both in person and property, 
are rendered amenable to the king's courts ; they are 
forbidden to go abroad without his consent, or to appeal 
to Rome. Vacant bishoprics and other dignities may 
remain for an unlimited time in the king's hands ; 
election thereto is only to be by his licence; and 
homage, fealty, and all other services are due for them 
as well as for lay fees, except sitting in judgment in 
matters of life and limb. The spiritual courts are for- 
bidden to proceed to excommunication of the king's 
ministers or tenants in chief without the king's consent, 
all pleas of debt* are to be judged only in the king's 
courts, and church-yards are not to afford shelter for 

* It was then ctistomary for a borrower to swear to make payment by 
a certain day ; his neglect of his oath was a spiritual offence, which brought 
him into the power of the ecclesiastical courts. 
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the goods of offenders condemned therein ; and, lastly, 
the ordination of the sons of villeins without their lord's 
consent is prohibited. 



jLD. 1164. A second council is assembled at North- 
ampton, Oct. 7. Many charges are brought against 
the archbishop, chiefly concerning his administration 
of the king's treasure while chancellor. He pleads that 
all such matters had been settled with the king's justi- 
ciary before he became archbishop, but is nevertheless 
condemned in a very large sum, when he announces his 
intention of appealing to the pope, Oct. 13. 

The archbishop leaves Northampton in disguise, the 
same night. He travels imder the name of "brother 
Christian," and after some stay on the Kentish coast, 
lands near Gravelines, in Flanders, Nov. ^. He finds 
an asylum at Pontigny, in Burgundy, with the Cister- 
cians. 

The king banishes the family and friends of the 
archbishop, to the number of 400, obliging them to take 
an oath to repair to him in his exile ^ 

The Welsh, both of the south and north, carry on 
the war against the marchers. 

A.D. 1166. Henry invades Wales with a large force, but 
is unsuccessful, and barbarously hangs many hostages 
formerly placed in his hands ; among others, several 
children. 

The Welsh capture Basingwerk, near Flint, and 
other castles, but disagreeing about the spoil, their con- 
federacy is broken up. 

A.D. 1166. A council held at Oxford, in which thirty 

y They were received with great kindness in France, and the king 
(Louis VII.) warmly espoused the archbishop's cause. The pope (Alex- 
ander III.) was then dwelling in France. 
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German heretics are condemned. Being branded, and 
driven forth, they perish of hunger. 

The archbishop excommunicates many of the king's 
friends, and also such of the bishops and clergy as 
had agreed to abide by the Constitutions of Clarendon, 
June 12. 

A council held at London, which votes an appeal 
to the pope from the exconununications of the arch- 
bishop. 

The king persecutes the Cistercians for affording 
him refuge. He in consequence quits Pontigny, No- 
vember. 

Dermot, king of Leinstei*, expelled by his fellow 
kings, repairs to Henry, and offers to become his vassal, 
if replaced. The king declines to engage in the matter, 
but allows him to apply to his nobles. 

A.D.1167. Becket receives shelter at Sens from the 
king of 'France. Henry makes war on him, and cap- 
tures and destroys the castles of Chaumont, Gisors, and 
others. 

A.D. 1168. Many of the nobles of Britanny, Poitou, and 
Guienne, join the Ijdng of France. 

Henry marches against them, subdues them, and 
destroys their castles. 

A.D.1169. Peace is concluded between Louis and 
Henry, Jan. 6. The archbishop has an interview with 
them, but nothing is concluded. 

The pope (Alexander IIL) appoints commissioners 
to effect a reconciliation, but they are distrusted by 
both parties. 

The archbishop excommunicates Gilbert Foliot, 
bishop of London, the king's chief adviser'. 

« The sentence was made known in Foliot's own cathedral by a voung 
French priest, the ardhbishop's messenger, on Ascension Day (May 29). 
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IRELAND. 

AJ).1169. Dermot of Leinster procures aid from 
Richard de Clare^. Maurice Fitzgerald and Robert 
Fitzstephen^, two of Clare's associates, are sent forward 
with a small body of Norman horse and Welsh foot ; 
they land near Wexford, June 24, and establish them- 
selves there. 

The state of Ireland, mainly in consequence of the 
strange system of elective monarchy which prevailed 
there, had long been such as to favour any invasion 
from England, even, as was now the case, with com- 
paratively small numbers. There were five native kings, 
conmionly at war among themselves ; and although one 
of them was nominally lord paramount, and styled Ard- 
riach, his authority cannot have been much regarded, 
as the head of each sept, or tribe, was everywhere con- 
sidered as an independent ruler. Each king's successor 
was chosen by popular election, during the lifetime of 
the king himself, being sometimes his eldest son, but 
more often not, and so frequently making war to obtain 
possession, that more than half of the Irish kings whose 
fate is known are ascertained to have met with violent 
deaths from this cause. Primogeniture was unknown, 
and on the death of any chief, his possessions were 

• He was a descendant of Richard of Brionne, a Norman, who fought 
at Hastings, and appears in Domesday Book possessed of manors in Kent, 
Suffolk, and seven other counties. His giandfather Gilbert made con- 
quest of great^ part of West Wales, and received the title of earl of Pem- 
broke, which is also sometimes given to him, but he is better known as 
Strongbow, or Richard of Strigul (Chej^tow), from his place of residence. 
He was a man of broken fortune and m disgrace with the king, but his 
military skill and courteous manners gave him great influence, which he 
was induced to exert by the libera! promises of the fugitive. Strongbow 
married Eva, the daughter of Dermot, and succeeded to his kingdom in 
XZ70; he was obliged to surrender this to Henry II., but had the lands 
re-grsmted, except Dublin, Waterford, and the other Ostman seaports, which 
the king retained in his own hands. He died in Dublin in 1177. His 
granddaughter Isabel married William Marshall, who became earl of Pem- 
broke, and was guardian of the realm in the minority of Henry III. 

^ They were uie sons of Nesta, one of the mistresses of Henry I., and so 
half-brothers of Robert, earl of Gloucester. 
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equally shared among all his male issue, whether legi- 
timate or not. To add to the confusion, the Ostman 
kings and bishops were in constant communication with 
the kindred Norman rulers in England ; and Norman 
mercenaries sold their services to every chief who could 
pay them. 

A people thus divided into as many factions as 
families, of course could offer no more effectual oppo- 
sition to the new invaders than to their precursors ; 
but though easily established, the rule of the English 
kings in Ireland was in reality for a long period re- 
stricted to very narrow limits ; little more indeed than 
the Ostman seaports which had been reserved for the 
crown by Henry II. The natives, seeing their invaders 
begin to quarrel over their spoil, which they speedily 
did, reconquered much of the country that had been 
overrun, and disclaimed their recent formal submission. 
The king's officers were equally set at nought by the 
Norman settlers, who soon, in hatred to all newer comers 
and defiance of authority, became " more Irish than the 
Irish themselves •" they strove to dispossess the old 
inhabitants, but yet they intermarried with them, and 
adopted their language, with much of their manners 
and customs. 

The kings of England took the title of Lords of 
Ireland, but their authority was little more than nominal. 
Statutes and proclamations for nearly 400 years speak 
of three classes in the country, the king's subjects, the 
king's rebels, and the king's enemies. The first, never 
more than an insignificant number, were the inhabitants 
of the English Pale, a limited district on the east coast, 
who, dwelling in, or immediately adjoining, Dublin, 
Drogheda, or other fortified towns, were thus by military 
force compelled to yield a semblance of obedience ; the 
second ordinarily comprised, in the east and south, the 
Butlers and Fitzgeralds, in the north and west the 
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De Courcys, De Burghs, and other Anglo-Irish chiefs, 
who occupied in almost independent sovereignty the 
open country ; • the last were the natives, the " mere 
Irish," who fiercely contended for their rocky fastnesses 
and remote districts, in which struggle they received 
occasional assistance from both Scotland and Norway. 
Though emphatically styled the king's enemies, they 
appear to have been really less hostile to the royal 
government than the other classes, for they made fre- 
quent applications for the benefit of the laws and the 
king's protection, but failed to obtain either; they had 
then no hope but in arms, and thus they remained 
barbarous and poor, though probably not much more 
so than their opponents. Thus the history of Ireland 
is for ages nothing but a dreary picture of convulsions 
and blood, painful to peruse, and but slightly connected 
with that of any other country. 



A.D. 1169. Owen Gwjmneth dies ; his son David suc- 
ceeds, after a civil war *. 

The papal legates endeavour to bring about a re- 
conciliation between the king and the archbishop, who 
accordingly meet in November, at St. Denys, but part 
without any agreement <*. 

A.D.1170. Henry, the king's son, is crowned by the 
king's command at Westminster, on Sunday, June 14, 
by the archbishop of York (Roger of Bishopsbridge) 
and other prelates. Becket complains to the pope, who 
forwards him a sentence of suspension against them, as 
invaders of the rights of the see of Canterbury. 

^ Several Welsh chieftainst beine exiles in Qonsequence-of this war, some 
of them sought the protection of we king, and di4 homage to him as their 
liege lord at Glougester, July 95, 1173- One of the exiles, named Madoc, 
(probably a son of Owen^) is said by the bards to have preferred putting to 
sea^ with a few of his fnends, and to have reached America ; a statement 
which recent researches have shewn to be by no means improbable. 

^ They had had meetings before, as early as November, 1x67, but without 
any good result, neithor party being willing to put £uth in the other. 
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The king and the archbishop meet at Mont Louis, 
near Tours, and are formally reconciled, July 22. 

Richard de Clare goes to Ireland in August, and 
captures Dublin. He is soon after besieged there by 
the Irish in conjunction with the Ostmen, but holds 
his ground «. 

The archbishop's possessions are restored to him, 
Nov. 12. He returns to Canterbury, Dec. 3, and finds that 
the property of the see has been grievously wasted by 
Ranulf ' and Robert de Broc, the sequestrators. 

He publishes the sentence against the prelates, who 
repair to the king in Normandy, and beseech his protec- 
tion. Henry gives utterance to angry expressions, which 
prove the immediate cause of the archbishop's death. 

The archbishop proposes to visit the young king at 
Woodstock, but is prevented. His provisions are inter- 
cepted, and his life threatened. He preaches in the 
cathedral on Christmas-day, and afterwards exconmiuni- 
cates Ranulf and Robert de Broc. 

Four Norman knights (Richard Brito, Reginald 
Fitzurse, Hugh de Moreville, and William Tracy) hav- 
ing secretly left the king's court, repair to Ranulf de 
Broc, at Saltwood, Dec. 28. On the following day they 
proceed to Canterbury, when, feigning a commission 
from the king, they in vain endeavour to induce the 
archbishop to recall the sentence against the archbishop 
of York and the other prelates. At length they follow 
him into the north transept of the cathedral, and there 
murder him near the altar of St. Benedict, Dec. 29. His 
body is hastily buried in the crypt, Dec. 30 ». 

* Dermot died soon after, and by the terms of their treaty de Clare 
became kinjg^. He, however, lost no time in explaining to Henry that he 
only held his conquests in trust for him. The king, however, at once set on 
foot the army with which he invaded Ireland in xz7z. 

'' The knight who had received Saltwood from the king seven years 
before. See a.d. 1x63. 

f There it remained until the year xsao, when it was with solemn pomp 
transferred to a splendid shrine which had been prepared immediately 
behind the high sutar. Becket was canonized by Pope Alexander III. . 

C 
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A.D. 1171. The king sends ambassadors to the pope, 
to deny all complicity in the archbishop's death ; the 
pope pronounceis a sentence of excommunication against 
the murderers in general, and appoints legates to examine 
who are the really guilty parties \ 

The king returns to England in August, equips an 
army, and invades Ireland ; he lands at Waterford, 
Oct. 18. 

The Irish prelates hold a council at Armagh, in 
which all English slaves are ordered to be set at liberty ; 
in another council, held at Cashel, Nov. 6, Henry is 
acknowledged as king ; he arrives in Dublin, Nov. 12. 

A.D.1172. The king leaves Ireland, April 17, and re- 
turns to Normandy in May. At a council held at Av- 
ranches, May 21, he is formally absolved from all guilty 
knowledge of the archbishop's death. 

A.D. 1173. Henry, Richard, and Geoffrey, the king's 
sons, flee to the court of the king of France, March 8. 
Eleanor, their mother, endeavours to join them, but being 
captured, is imprisoned during the remainder of the 
king's life*. 

The kings of France and Scotland support the young 
princes, and a civil war breaks out both in England and 
Normandy. 

Richard, prior of Dover, is elected archbishop of 
Canterbury, " and immediately," says Roger of Wend- 
over, " the bishop-elect swore fealty to the king, * saving 
his order,' and no mention was made of observing the 
customs of the kingdom. This took place at West- 
March^, ZZ73, and although his shrine was destroyed, and his name erased 
from the Anglican^ calendar, by Henry VIII., no less than sixty-four 
churches still exist in England dedicated to him. The first was built by 
Richard de Lucy, the justiciary, in 1x78. 

i> The legates after a while expressed themselves satisfied that the only 
criminals were the above-named knights. Owing to the conflict of civil and 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction they seem to have escaped punishment 

* She was set at liberty for a short time in the year 1184, on occasion of 
the visit of her daughter Matilda, and her husband, Henry of Saxony, but 
was again imprisoned on their departure. 
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minster, in the chapel of St. Catherine, with the consent 
of the king's justiciary •'.'' 

Roger de Mowbray, who had fortified the isle of 
Axholme for Prince Henry, is obliged to surrender ; the 
earl of Leicester is captured, Oct. 16. 

Hugh Lacy is appointed governor of Ireland, re- 
ceiving the district of Meath as his fee. 
A.D. 1174. Carlisle is besieged by the Scots. 

Norwich burnt by Hugh Bigot, a partisan of Prince 
Henry. 

Henry comes over to England, and does penance 
at the tomb of the archbishop, July 12. 

The king of Scotland (William the Lion) is captured 
by surprise at Alnwick, on the next day, July 13. David, 
his brother, retreats. 

The Irish make a desparate effort to drive out the 
Normans, and cut off many of their garrisons. 

The king returns to Normandy ; he raises the siege 
of Rouen, Aug. 14 ; is reconciled to his sons, Sept. 29. 

Richard and Geoffrey do homage for their counties, 
Oct II. 

The king of Scotland, who had been imprisoned at 
Falaise, is released, Dec. 8, on doing homage to Henry 
and his son, and promising to surrender the castles of 
Jedburgh, Roxburgh, Berwick, Edinburgh,, and Stirling. 

The Scottish kings had before done homage to the 
kings of England, but, in all probability, only for the 
English lands which they held, as Cumberland and 
Huntingdon. This homage was, however, for the king- 
dom of Scotland, and its exaction was an ungenerous 
attempt to turn the personal misfortune of the king into 
a sacrifice of the rights of an independent nation. Wil- 
liam the Lion paid a sum of money to Richard I. for the 
abandonment of the homage and the surrender of his 

k The pope (Alexander III.) consecrated him at Anagni, April 7, 1x74. 
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castles, and thus placed the relations of the two crowns 
on their former footing. 

The king returns to England, accompanied by the 
young King Henry. 

A.D.in5. The buU of Pope Adrian IV. > is brought 
forward in Ireland ; Roderic, king of Connaught, and 
many other chiefs, formally acknowledge Henry as their 
lord paramount. 

At a council at Northampton, the archbishop of 
York (Roger of Pont TEv^que) claims, in vain, canonical 
obedience from the Scottish prelates, Jan. 25. 

The archbishop of York thrown down and trampled 
on by the partisans of the see of Canterbury, at a council 
held in St. Catherine's chapel, Westminster Abbey, 
March 14. 

A.D. 1176. The king levels the castle of Leicester, and 
several other strongholds belonging to the favourers of 
his sons. 

A great council held at Northampton, at which Eng- 
land is divided into six districts, nearly corresponding to 
the judges' circuits of the present day, and three judges 
assigned to each™, with powers to hear and determine 
most of the causes that had formerly been cognizable 
only before the king ". 

A.D. 1177. A great council held at Oxford, in May, at 
which several Welsh chiefs attend, and do homage to 
the king. 

Earl John is declared Lord of Ireland (Hugh Lacy 



> See A.D. 1155. 

™ Itinerant justices existed even in the time of Henry I., but apparently 
they had no fixed circuits. The regulation of their proceedings, not their 
institution, is owing to Henry II. 

■ The court styled Aula Regis consisted of the king himself, his justiciary, 
chancellor, and treasurer, the constable, chamberlain, marehal, and steward 
of his household ; its powers were unlimited, and every kind of cause came 
under its cognizance. It apparently could only be held at the place where 
the king had his residence, and hence parties had to travel from England 
to Normandy and^ from Normandy to England in search of justice, and 
were commonly ruined before their suits were decided. 
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being his deputy), and the whole country is allotted to 
various knights and nobles, who undertake to achieve 
its complete conquest °. 

A.B.1178. The kings of England and France are re- 
conciled, and profess an intention to undertake a crusade 
together. 

THE KINGDOM OF JERUSALEM. 

The Christian kingdom in the Holy Land was at this 
time in imminent danger. Its king (Baldwin IV.) was 
a leper, unable to conduct the affairs of the state, and 
the regency was contended for by his sister Sibylla p and 
Raymond of Tripoli, his most powerful vassal ; Raymond 
was unsuccessful, and is generally believed to have allied 
himself with the infidels, who, with Saladin^i at their 
head, were preparing for the reconquest of the country. 
The promised crusade of the two kings, however, never 
took place ; the king of France (who had indeed thirty 
years before served and suffered in Palestine) died shortly 
after, and Henry, when pressed on the matter, positively 
refused to leave Europe, but the enterprise was carried 
out by their sons, Philip Augustus and Richard Coeur 
de Lion. 

A.D. 1179. The eleventh general council (of the Lateran) 
held at Rome, on matters of discipline, March 5 to 19. 

° Wales had been similarly partitioned by William Rufus and Henry I. 
(a.d. 1090, 1 105.) 

p She was married to William of Montferrat, and had a son who became 
Baldwin V. 

1 Saladin was a Koordish military adventurer, who, after serving in 
Egypt under the famous Noureddin, on the death of that prince, in 1173, 
made himself master of the whole country between the Nile and the Tigris. 
He shortly after attacked the Christians of Palestine, but at first with little 
success. In 1187 he again made war on them, and overran the whole 
country ; Tyre, however, was held against him by Conrad of Montferrat, 
Acre and other coast towns were captured by Richard I., and Saladin died 
shortly after (March 4, 1103); the vast empire that he had acquired was 
broken up by his death ; nis brother Saphadin dispossessing his nephews, 
as Saladin himself had dispossessed the son of his master, Noureddin. 
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The king of France visits the tomb of Archbishop 
Becket as a pilgrim, in September. 

A.D. 1180. Richard, the king's son, ravages the territory 
of Geoffrey de Luneville, in Poitou, "scarce regarding 
the sanctity of the churches." 

The king of France dies, Sept. 18, and is succeeded 
by his son Philip Augustus. 

A.B. 1181. The king issues an ordinance commanding 
every person to provide himself with arms, according to 
his degree. Complete suits of armour were to be pro- 
vided for each knight and each freeman of the wealthier 
class, and lighter equipments for each burgher and poor 
freeman. 

Pope Alexander III. dies, Aug. 30. 

A.B. 1182. The king gives a large sum for the service 
of the Holy Land, "in atonement," says Matthew of 
Westminster, " of the death of the blessed Thomas, the 
punishment for which he dreaded above all things, for 
himself and for his posterity." 

A.D. 1183. Henry and Geoffrey, the king's sons, make 
war on their brother Richard. Henry dies at Castle 
Martel, near Limoges, June 1 1, and the war is brought 
to an end. 

A.B. 1184. Geoffrey and John renew the war against 
Richard ; the king at length commands them to desist, 
and the brothers are formally reconciled at a great 
council held at London, Nov. 30. 

A.D. 1186. Earl John repairs to Ireland, in March. He 
greatly offends the native chiefs who come to pay him 
homage, by his insolent behaviour, and he is recalled 
by the end of the year. 

The patriarch of Jerusalem endeavours in vain to 
induce the king to proceed on his promised crusade, 
offering him the kingdom of Jerusalem '. 

f The throne was then held by Baldwin V., but he was considered to be 
on the point of death. On his decease the crown was bestowed on Guy de 
Lusignan, who had married Sibylla, Baldwin's mother. 
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A.B. 1186. Geoffrey is thrown from his horse and killed 
at a tournament at Paris, Aug. 19. 

A.]). 1187. The Christians sustain a signal defeat at 
Tiberias, July 4 ; Saladin captures Jerusalem, Oct. 2. 

Richard, the king's son, " the first of all the nobles 
beyond the sea, devoutly received the cross .... murmur- 
ing at and reproaching his father because he declined to 
take upon himself the defence of the kingdom which was 
offered to him.'' 

Conrad of Montferrat" successfully defends Tyre 
against Saladin. 

A.D. 1188. The emperor (Frederic I.) and the kings of 
France and England assume the cross, and make pre- 
parations for the crusade. 

A quarrel arises between Henry and the king of 
France, regarding the lands of Adelais, Philip's sister, 
who had been betrothed to Richard. 

Richard does homage to the king of France, in his 
father's presence, Nov. 18. 

A.D.1189. Henry is expelled from Touraine by Philip 
and Richard, June 14 ; he soon after agrees to a peace, 
and pays a large indemnity to Philip. 

Henry retires to the castle of Chinon, and dies there, 
July 6, his natural son Geoffrey alone being with him. 
He is buried with slight ceremony at Fontevraud, " Earl 
Richard following. the corpse in much tribulation." 



Events in General History. 



A.D. 



Rivalry of the pope (Alexander III. ) and an anti-pope 

(Victor IV.) 1 159 

Milan taken and destroyed by the emperor, Frederic I. . 1162 
League of the Italian cities against Frederic . . .1164 

Rise of Saladin to power 1171 

The emperor and the pope (Alexander III. ) are reconciled 1 1 78 

Jerusalem taken by Saladin 1 187 

• He was the brother of William of Montferrat, the first husband of 
Sibylla ; and he was eventually chosen king by his immediate followers. 





RICHARD I., CALLED C<EUR-DE-LlON. 

Richard, the third son of Henry II., was bom at 
Oxford, Sept. 13, 1157. The possession of Aquitaine, 
his mother's patrimony, seems to have been destined 
for him from his earUest days ; hence his residence was 
usually on the continent ; he was styled count of Poitou, 
and he acted like an independent prince, attacking with- 
out scruple the count of Toulouse when he gave aid to 
his revolted barons, and pushing his arms to the Pyre- 
nees. His nature seems to have been generous and un- 
suspicious, and he thus became for a while the confede- 
rate of his more crafty brothers, who first induced him 
to rebel against his father, and then deserted and even 
made war on him. But his military prowess was far 
superior to anything that could be brought against him, 
and he retained Aquitaine, although at the expense of 
doing homage to the king of France. 

Even before he became king (in 1189) Richard's whole 
soul was turned to that great enterprise with which his 
name is indissolubly connected, the Crusade. Partici- 
pating fully in the mingled grief and indignation which 
the news 'of the capture of Jerusalem diffused over 
Christendom, he was one of the very earliest to take 
the cross, and be thought no sacrifice on his own part, 
or on that of others, too great for the attainment of his 
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object. Hence the reckless or violent means to which 
he resorted to equip his forces, and which had the effect 
of raising the most formidable fleet and army that had 
ever left the shores of England. But his success was 
unhappily rendered impossible by the envy of those who 
saw in his generous devotion a reproach of their own 
lukewammess ; he endured shipwreck and imprison- 
ment, his kingdom was nearly wrested from him by 
the treachery of his brother, and he received his death- 
wound before the insignificant stronghold of a rebellious 
baron, in the tenth year of his reign, March 28, 11 99, and 
died a fortnight after. He was buried at Fontevraud. 






Arms and Badge of Bloliard I. 



When a youth Richard was betrothed to Adelais, 
daughter of Louis VII. of France; from strong suspi- 
cion of impropriety on her part, the union did not take 
place, and he married Berengaria, sister of Sancho VII. 
of Navarre, who accompanied him to the Holy Land, 
but by whom he left no issue *. 

A natural son, Philip, lord of Cuinac, is said to have 
revenged Richard's death by killing the viscount of Li- 

• She survived him till about the year 1230, but her dower of 1000 marks 
was very irregularly paid by his successor John, with whom Pope Inno- 
cent III. remonstrated in vain on the subject. She chiefly resided in her 
dower city of Mans, and was buried in the abbey of Lespan, to which 
she was a benefactor. 
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moges ; and a natural daughter, Isabel, married Llewelyn 
ap Jorwerth, prince of North Wales. 

Henry II. added a third lion to the two of the 
Norman kings as the arms of England, but Richard, 
for some time after his accession, used the arms he had 
before borne in Aquitaine, " Gules, two lions combatant, 
or." After his return from the crusade, however, he 
bore the present arms of England. He also used as 
devices, a star issuing from between the horns of a 
crescent, the star and the crescent separately, a mailed 
arm holding a broken lance, and a sun on two anchors, 
with the motto ** Christo duce." 

Some modem writers, who affect to despise the 
generous emotions which led men to the crusades, have 
depicted the Lion-hearted king as a mere brutal swords- 
man, and his reign as a calamity to his subjects. Such 
was not the view of his contemporaries. They saw in 
him a generous high-spirited prince, an eloquent orator, 
an accomplished poet **, and a knight without fear and 
without reproach. " Oh I*' exclaims Richard of London % 

*> A touchine poem, which he wrote during his captivity, has been pre- 
served, of which the first portion is here given, though the English transla- 
tion does not preserve the measure of the original, and hardly does justice 
to its sentiments : — 

*' No wretched captive of his prison speaks. 

Unless with pain and bitterness of soul. 
Yet consolation from the Muse he seeks. 

Whose voice alone misfortune can control. 
Where now is each ally, each baron, friend. 

Whose face I ne'er beheld without a smile? 
Will none, his sovereign to redeem, expend 

The smallest portion of his treasure vile? 

"Though none may blush, that, near two tedious years, 

Wiuiout relief my bondage has endured. 
Yet know, my English, Norman, Gascon peers. 

Not one of you should thus remain immured : 
The meanest subject of my wide domains. 

Had I been free, a ransom should have found ; 
I mean not to reproach you with my chains. 

Yet still I wear them on a foreign ground !** 

« The author of the *' Itinerary of King Richard," wrongly ascribed to 
Geofirey de Vinsaufl 
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in a passage which furnishes a summary of his reign, 
" Oh ! how inequitably was he recompensed for his 
exertions in the common cause ! His inheritance was 
' seized by another, his Norman castles taken, his rivals 
made cruel assaults on his rights without provocation, 
and he only escaped from captivity by paying a ransom 
to the emperor. To gather the money, the taxes were 
raised to the uttermost, a heavy talliage was laid on all 
his lands, and everything was put under contribution; 
even the chalices and hallowed vessels of gold and 
silver were gathered from the churches'*, and the mon- 
asteries parted with their ornaments ; nor was this 
against the decrees of the holy fathers ; nay, it was 
a duty, for no saint, many though there be, ever during 
life suffered so much for their Lord as did King Richard 
in his captivity. He who had gained so many triumphs 
over the infidels was basely circumvented by the brethren 
of his own faith, and seized by those who only in name 

were members of Christ At last restored to his 

native soil, and the kingdom of his ancestors, he soon 
restored all things to tranquillity; then, crossing into 
Normandy to avenge himself on the king of France, 
he more than once defeated him, and by the power of 
his sword and his spear he recovered his alienated rights, 
even with augmentation." 



A.B.1189. Richard is received as sovereign of Nor- 
mandy, July 20. 

He liberates his mother from confinement, and ap- 
points her regent in England ; he also bestows the 
county of Mortain and great estates on his brother John. 

Guy de Lusignan, the expelled king of Jerusalem, 
commences the siege of Acre, in August, but is shortly 

* Restitution was made as soon as possible after the king's return ; "for," 
says the chronicler, "he esteemed it a personal reproach that the divine 
offices should be conducted without their customary splendour on his 
account." 
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after himself assailed by Saladin, when English, French, 
and German crusaders hasten to his assistance. 

Richard comes to England and is crowned, Sept. 3* ; 
a number of Jews venture to appear at his coronation, 
which leads to a massacre among them in London. 

The king raises money by violent means for his 
crusade. The earldom of Northumberland is sold to 
the bishop of Durham (Hugh de Puiset) ; and the 
castles on the Scottish border are given up, and the 
homage of the Scottish king for his kingdom, extorted 
by Henry II. ', renounced for a sum of money, Dec. 5. 

He fills up several vacant bishoprics, and returns 
to Normandy in December. 

A. B. 1190. The massacre of the Jews is renewed in 
several places, particularly at York, where many, being 
besieged in the castle, commit suicide after killing their 
wives and children and destroying their treasures, 
March 17 K 

Richard's fleet assembles at Dartmouth, whence it 
sails in April. It consisted of upwards of 100 large, 
and many smaller vessels, and was under the nominal 
command of Gerard, archbishop of Aix, and Bernard, 
bishop of Bayonne, assisted by Richard de Camville, 
Robert de Sabloil, and William de Fortz, who were 
styled "leaders and governors of all the king's ships," 
or "sea justices.'' The fleet, on its passage, assists 
the people of Lisbon against the Mohammedans, arrives 
at Marseilles, Aug. 22, and reaches Messina, with the 
troops on board, Sept. 14. 

William de Longchamp \ chancellor, and bishop 

* The years of his reign are computed from this day. 

*■ See A.D. 1174. 

s Richard sent his chancellor (WiUiam de Longchamp, who had served 
him in Poitou) to York to punish the rioters. Many fled to Scotland, and 
others had to compound for their offence by heavy fines, beside paying the 
debts which they owed to the Jews, and of which they had hoped to get rid 
by murdering their creditors- 

>> He was a Norman, and had formerly been in the service of Geoffrey, 
the ardibishop. 
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of Ely, is appointed guardian of the realm during the 
king's absence. Earl John^, and Geoffrey, archbishop 
of York, are forbidden to repair to England, for the 
space of three years. 

Richard assembles his army at Tours, and thence 
marches to Vezelai, where he joins the French forces, 
July I ; embarks, with his personal attendants only, 
at Marseilles, August 7, coasts Italy, and arrives at 
Messina, Sept. 23. 

The inhabitants of Messina, "commonly called 
Griffons^, a wicked and cruel race, many of them of 
Saracen extraction," insult and injure the English cru- 
saders. King Richard erects gibbets, and tries and 
executes the offenders ; " for, esteeming the country of 
the guilty of no consequence, he considered every one 
his subjects, and left no transgression unpunished.'' 

Richard seizes La Bagnara, a castle in Calabria, 
which he bestows on his sister*' for a residence, Oct. i, 
and occupies a monastery on the straits of Messina, 
as a stronghold, putting the garrison to death. 

The Messinese continuing their attempts to destroy 
his troops, Richard assaults and captures the city "in 
less time than a priest could chant matins," Oct. 4. 
He also builds a stout wooden fortress on the hill 
overlooking the city, styling it Mategriffon, and supports 
his men with provisions from the fleet, the Messinese 
refusing all supplies. 

Henry II., count of Champagne^, is sent forward 
with a portion of the armament for the relief of Acre. 



* Though John had been most generously treated, the estates bestowed 
on him amountmg to nearly one-third of the kingdom, he had already begun 
to intrigue against his brother. 

i A corruption of Greeks, by which name the inhabitants of southern Italy 
were generally known to, and despised by, the crusaders. 

* Joanna, the widow of William the Good, king of Sicily. She had been 
despoiled of her dower and imprisoned by Tancred, his successor. 

^ He was the son of Mary, daughter of Queen Eleanor, by her first 
husband, Louis VII. of France, and consequently Richard's nephew. 
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The kings of England and France quarrel, the latter 
siding with the Messinese. 

Richard obliges Tancred to pay a heavy compen- 
sation to Queen Joanna, and in return engages to sup- 
port him on the throne ". 

Richard celebrates the Christmas festival in splendid 
syle at his castle at Mategriffon, and bestows liberal gifts 
on his people. ** The knights were amply relieved, who 
had spent great part of their substance, the footmen and 
attendants received 100 sols each at least, and noble 
women of Palestine, whether widows or virgins, who 
had been despoiled of their inheritance and exiled, were 
bountifully enriched." 

A.D. 1191. The king grants a charter admitting Rye and 
Winchelsea to many of the privileges of the Cinque 
Ports °, March 27. 

The French force sails from Sicily, March 30, and 
arrives at Acre April 20. 

Queen Eleanor arrives at Messina with the princess 
Berengaria of Navarre. 

The English fleet, which sails April 10, is scattered 
by storms. Richard reaches Rhodes April 22 ; his queen 
and sister are driven to Limasol, in Cyprus, but, dis- 
trusting the tyrant Isaac °, do not land ; others of his 
ships are seized and plundered. 

Richard repairs to Cyprus, dethrones Isaac, confirms 
their ancient laws to the people, and appoints Richard 
de Camville and Robert de Tumham governors of the 

""He thus made an enemy of the emperor, Henry VI., who claimed pos- 
session of Sicily in right of his wife Constance, the aunt of Tancred. 

■ See Note, Part I. p. 208. 

o He belonged to the imperial family of Constantinople, and having been 
appointed viceroy of the island in 1182, made himself independent, and 
ruled the people with great cruelty. Being defeated and captured by 
Richard, he was committed to the charge of the Hospitallers,^ and im- 
prisoned at Margath, a fortress on the Syrian coast. The Cypriotes rose 
on their new governors and chose another of the Comneni for king, but 
he was taken and hanged. Isaac escaped after a while by bribing his 
guards, and endeavoured to establish himself in Asia Minor; he was at 
last poisoned by one of his attendants. 
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island, 'with directions to form magazines for the sup- 
port of his troops in Palestine. 

The king marries Berengaria, at Limasol, May 12 ; 
she is crowned the same day. 

The fleet sails from Famagusta,, June 3, and off 
Beyrdut captures a very large Saracen vessel, June 7. 

Richard arrives at Acre, June 8. 

Both the kings fell ill almost immediately after their 
arrival at Acre, but they vigorously pushed on the siege, 
and King Richard especially exerted himself in con- 
structing mangonels and other battering engines, by 
means of which the city was speedily reduced to ex- 
tremity, as the English fleet blockaded the harbour, 
and cut off the supplies it was in the habit of receiving 
by sea. 

Several partisans of Earl John take up arms ; he 
arrives in England, and seizes the castles of Notting- 
ham and Tickhill. 

Acre is surrendered p, July 12. Hostages are given 
for the delivery of the cross (captured at Tiberias "*), 
the release of Christian prisoners, and the payment of 
a heavy ransom. 

The kings of England and France quarrel about 
the claim of Conrad of Montferrat to the crown of 
Jerusalem'. 

The king of France, after taking an oath not to 
injure the king of England in his men and possessions 
in Europe, sails from Acre July 31, "receiving, instead of 
blessings, execrations and maledictions from the army." 

p The duke of Austria (Leopold V.)> ha'nng captured one of the towers 
and placed his banner thereon, it was thrown down by Richard's order ; 
hence the hatred of the duke, and Richard's captivity. 

9 See A.D. 1187. 

' Guy's wife died during the siege of Acre, and his claim to the throne 
was generally considered to have expired vrith her ; he was, too, despised 
as wanting capacity and courage, whilst Conrad was popular from his 
{^lant deKnce of T^e, (see a.d. 1187). Conrad married Isabel, the sister 
of Sibylla, and obtained the nominal kingdom, but was soon sifter assas- 
sinated. 
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Disputes arise with Saladin, when he murders his 
prisoners, Aug. 18. Richard retaliates by executing the 
hostages, marches out of the town, and prepares for 
his advance on Jerusalem, Aug. 20. 

"During the two winters and one summer, and up 
to the middle of the autumn, when the Turks were 
beheaded (as they deserved to be),'* says Richard of 
London, "in the sight of God and man, in return for 
the ruin of our churches and slaughter of our men, 
many of the Christians, who at great sacrifice had en- 
gaged in the siege of Acre, died. The common men 
of so great an army who perished appears to surpass 
computation, but the sum total of the chiefs a certain 
writer has thus estimated : We lost in the army six 
archbishops and patriarchs, twelve bishops, forty counts, 
and five hundred men of noble rank ; we lost also a 
vast number of priests and others who cannot be 
counted." 

Richard, after waiting two days outside the city for 
his men, many of whom are unwilling to join him, com- 
mences his march along the coast towards Ascalon, 
August 22, his fleet keeping company ; the Saracens 
harass his march. He passes Caesarea, and at Arsouf 
defeats the Saracens, Sept. 7. James of Avesnes being 
killed in the battle is solemnly buried the next day 
at Arsouf, "in the church of Our Lady the Queen of 
Heaven.'* 

Saladin destroys many of the fortresses, and Richard 
encamps at Joppa (Jaffa), Sept. 10. Many of his troops 
return to Acre, but are brought back, 

Geoffrey, archbishop of York, comes to England, 
Sept. 14 ; he is seized and imprisoned by Longchamp, 
Sept. 19. Earl John espouses his cause, Oct. 4 ; Long- 
champ is expelled, Oct. 10, and retires to Normandy, 

Richard, while hawking with a small escort, is sur- 
prised by the Saracens, and only escapes capture through 
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the devotion of William de Pratellis (des Preaux) % 
Sept. 29. 

Richard advances towards Jerusalem, restores several 
of the ruined castles, and rescues a body of Templars 
from destruction by his personal efforts, Nov. 6. 

Saladin makes overtures for peace. 

Richard encamps at Ramla, and remains there six 
weeks ; Saladin retires to Jerusalem. The Christians 
suffer much from bad weather, and their sick and 
wounded are waylaid and murdered. "But,*' says the 
Chronicler, " surely these are all to be accounted martyrs, 
and there is this consolation, that though the Turks 
slew them with evil intentions, yet they suffered but 
for a moment, and gained the reward of a long service." 

A.D. 1192. A council held, at which it is determined 
to abandon the march on Jerusalem, Jan. 13 ; the army 
retires to Ascalon, which it reaches, after much suffering 
from the weather, Jan. 20. 

The fortifications of Ascalon restored. 

Richard receives intelligence of the proceedings of 
his enemies in Europe, and prepares for his return, April. 

Conrad of Montferrat chosen king of Jerusalem. He 
is assassinated at Tyre very shortly after, April 28. 

Henry of Champagne is chosen king of Jerusalem ; 
when Richard bestows Cjrprus on Guy. 

Richard captures the fortress of Darum, May 22. 
' The army resolve on the siege of Jerusalem, even 
though Richard should leave them. 

Richard, being strongly exhorted by his chaplain, 
William of Poitiers, proclaims his intention (June 4,) of 
not quitting the army before the following Easter, 

Richard sets out on his second march against Jerusa- 

■ He had long served in Palestine, and could speak the Saracenic lan- 
guage ; he cried out that he was the melech (king[), and was carried off. 
Richard gave ten Saracen chiefis in exchange for hun, when about to quit 
the Holy Land. 
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lem, June 7. He encamps at Betenoble (about six miles 
from the city), June 11, and remains there until July 3 ; 
then, the capture of Jerusalem being found hopeless, he 
breaks up his camp, dismantles Darum, strengthens As- 
calon and Joppa, and reaches Acre July 26. 

Saladin attacks Joppa, July 26 ; he obliges the inha- 
bitants to promise to surrender on August i. On that 
day they are relieved by Richard, who restores their 
ruined walls. 

Richard falls ill, and concludes a truce with Saladin, 
Sept. 2, according to which Ascalon is to be demolished, 
Joppa, with the sea coast as far as Tyre, is secured to the 
Christians, and the freedom of pilgrimage to Jerusaleni 
established *. 

Various companies make the pilgrimage, and are 
kindly treated by Saphadin and Saladin, who control 
the fanaticism of their followers ". 

"When the count [Henry of Champagne] and the 
bishop [of Salisbury] had returned from the sacred 
places," says Richard of Devizes, "they endeavoured to 
persuade the king to go up ; but the worthy indignation 
of his noble mind could not consent to receive that from 
the courtesy of the Gentiles which he could not obtain by 
the gift of God.'' 

Richard sets sail from Acre, Oct. 9 *. 

* Richard agreed to this truce with reluctance, for after it was concluded, 
" he sent ambassadors to Saladin, announcing to him that he had only asked 
this truce of three years for the purpose of revisiting his country, and collect- 
ing more men and money, wherewith to return and rescue all the land of Je- 
rusalem from his domination." Saladin replied in terms of high commenda- 
tion of Richard's valour. 

« The first party of pilgrims, advancing without precaution, fell in with 
a large body of Turks, who, as Richard of London says, "grinned and 
frowned on them, and made them wish themselves back again at Acre." 
Saladin afterwards posted guards on the roads for their protection, but still 
they could only visit the holy places in haste and fear. * We saluted them 
with tears, and then we departed together with speed, for it was unsafe to go 
anywhere but in a body ; the unbelievers secretly strangled three or four of 

our men who strayed into the crypts of the church on Mount Zion 

The Turks spurned us from them, and we grieved over the pollution of the 
churches and sepulchres, now used as stables by the infidels. " 

* His queen, his sister, and the daughter of the dethroned tyrant Isaac. 
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" All night the ship sped on her way by the light of 
the stars, and when the morning dawned, the king looked 
back with yearning eyes on the land he had left, and 
after long meditation he prayed aloud, in the hearing 
of several, in these words ; * Oh ! holy land, I commend 
thee to God ; and if His heavenly grace shall grant me so 
long to live, that I may, in His good time, afford thee as- 
sistance, I hope to be able to be some day a succour to 
theeM'" 

The king's fleet reaches Sicily, but his own vessel is 
driven to Corfu, Nov. 11 ; he is soon after shipwrecked in 
the upper part of the Adriatic, and attempts to make his 
way in disguise, as Hugh the merchant. He at length 
reaches Vienna, where, being recognised, he is seized by 
Leopold, duke of Austria ', Dec. 20. 

The emperor (Henry VI.) claims the custody of 
Richard, Dec. 28, and confines him at Diirrenstein, on 
the Danube. 

A.D. 1193. Earl John surrenders part of Normandy to 
Philip and does homage to him for the remainder. 
Philip shortly after endeavours to seize the whole pro- 
vince. 

Richard's prison is discovered by Longchamp. The 
queen-mother appeals to the pope (Celestine III.), who 
excommunicates his oppressors, but fails to obtain his 
freedom. 

sailed with the main body of his fleet on Sept. 29, and landed in Italy soon 
after. They pursued their journey to Richard's castle of Chinon under the 
special charge of Stephen de Tumham, but did not reach it until May, 1194, 
as they had to remain six months in Rome, from fear of the emperor. 
Having at length reached Genoa, they took ship for Marseilles, where the 
king of Aragon (Alfonso II.) gave them his protection till they reached the 
lands of Raymond of Toulouse, who escorted them to Chinon, and subse- 
quently married Queen Joanna. 

y Richard of London. 

■ Though this prince has rendered himself detested for this base act, he 
had greatly distinguished himself at the siege of Acre. He was ordered by 
the pope (Celestine III.) to return to the Holy Land, and serve there as long 
as the king had been kept in captivity (June 6, 1194), but he was unable to 
do so, as he was thrown from his horse in the following December, and died 
shortly after. 
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Richard is brought before the diet at Hagenau, after 
Easter (March 28), where he clears himself by oath from 
the murder of Conrad. A heavy sum is settled for his 
ransom, June 28. 

Richard receives the nominal crown of Provence 
from the emperor, and does homage to him, Dec. 22. 

Richard's ransom having been raised in England, 
Philip of France and Earl John promise large bribes 
to the emperor to keep him in prison. The emperor 
delays his release. 

A.D. 1194. The German princes compel the emperor, 
against his will, to release Richard, who is set at li- 
berty •, Feb. 4. 

The English fleet is despatched to Antwerp for the 
king, and he lands at Sandwich March 20 •*. 

Richard captures the castle of Nottingham, and dis- 
perses the adherents of John. 

Is a second time crowned at Winchester, April 17, 
the king of Scotland bearing a part in the ceremony. 

Richard passes over to Normandy early in May. At 
the solicitation of his mother, he pardons his brother John 
and his adherents. 

Marches against the king of France, defeats him at 
Fretteval, in the Orleanais, and captures the records of 
his kingdom*', July 15. The French retire from Nor- 

* The whole of the ransom not being then raised (70,000 marks, equal to 
;^6oo,ooo at the present day,) hostages were given for the remainder. The 
pope, however, mterfered, and (June 6, 11 94) commanded that they should 
be set at liberty, and the money received restored. Neither the ouke nor 
the emperor would part with the money, though they dismissed the hostages. 
They both died shortly after (the duke killed by bein^ thrown from his horse, 
Dec. 1 194, and the emperor, Sept. 28, xi97)> and their heirs were threatened 
with excommunication by Pope Innocent III. (May 30, 31, 1198) unless they 
made restitution ; but it is not known that they did so. 
' •» He was brought over in ** Trenchemer, ' b^r Alan of Yarmouth, the 
same man and ship as had conveyed him to Palestine. 

" This misfortune led in France to the abandonment of the practice of car- 
rying all grants and charters about with the king. Commissioners were ap- 
pointed, who laboured diligently to recover the lost documents, or procure 
copies of them from the grantees, and when this was accomplished they 
were deposited in the monastery of St. Denys, as the first Public Record 
Office, under the charge of Guy, archbishop of Sens. 
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mandy, Touraine, and Maine, and beg a truce for a year, 
July 23. 

David of Wales dies ; he is succeeded by his nephew 
Llewelyn ap Jorwerth. 

A.D. 1195. Hubert, archbishop of Canterbury, who is 
also papal legate and guardian of the realm, raises enor- 
mous sums of money for the war against France ; William 
FitzOsbert (called commonly William with the Beard) in- 
flames the discontent of the Londoners against him. 

A.D. 1196. A truce concluded by the king of France, but 
soon after broken by him. 

A tumult in London, in consequence of which Fitz- 
Osbert is seized and executed, April 6. 

Richard demands the guardianship of Prince Arthur^, 
which the Bretons refuse. 

A.D. 1197. The counts of Flanders and Champagne, and 
the Bretons, join Richard against the king of France. 

Philip, bishop of Beauvais, is captured ; the pope • 
ineffectually claims his release *. 

An indecisive action is fought at Gisors, Oct. 28. 

A truce for a year is agreed to. Richard builds 
a strong and stately castle at Andelys, on the Seine, 
above Rouen ^ 

A.D. 1198. Geoffrey FitzPeter appointed guardian of the 
realm in place of Archbishop Hubert, July 11. 

The French are defeated at Gisors, Sept. 20, when 
Philip narrowly escapes with his life. 



^ The young prince was only in his tenth year, having been bom 
March 29, 1187. 

• He had served in the crusade, and shewn himself hostile to the English. 
He remained in confinement until Richard's death, when he was released by 
John for a ransom of 2,000 marks ; his imprisonment, however, had not 
quenched his martial spirit, as he fought at the battle of Bouvines, and there 
captured William Longespee, earl of Salisbury, the natural brother ot the 
king. 

f He planned it himself, personally superintended and urged on the work- 
men, and when it was completed within the year, he so admired it that he 
exclaimed, "My daughter of a year old, is she not a saucy castle?" 
(Chateau Gaillard, which name is still borne by its picturesque ruins.; 
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A.D. 1199. A five years' truce is concluded by the medi- 
ation of the papal legate, Jan. 13. 

A rebellion breaks out in Poitou ; Richard is mortally 
wounded before the castle of Chalus-Chabrol, March 28. 
He acknowledges his brother John as his successor, dies 
April 6, and is buried at Fontevraud, bequeathing his 
heart to the city of Rouen. 

Events in General History. 

A.D. 

The third Crusade 11 89 

The Order of Teutonic Knights founded . . . 1191 

Naval war between the Genoese and Pisans . . . 1 194 

The Saracens successful against the Christians in Spain . 1 197 




ToroaaUr CatliediaL 

JOHN. 

John, the youngest son of Henry II., was born Dec. 
24, 1167, at Oxford. Though very early the nominal go- 
vernor of Ireland, he was not the holder of any great 
fiefs, as his brothers were, and hence the name of Sans- 
terre, or Lackland, by which he is commonly known. 
He did not openly oppose his father, but he treacher- 
ously allied himself with his enemies i hence, although 
liberally treated by his brother Richard', he was dis- 
trusted by him, and forbidden to come to England 
during the lattet's absence on the crusade. This in- 
junction he disregarded, and he had hopes of placing 
himself on the throne, when Richard's return discon- 
certed his schemes and drove him into exile. He was 
soon pardoned by the generous king, and, by the in- 
fluence of his mother, was even named his successor. 
This involved the setting aside of his nephew Arthur, 
and in the war thereby occasioned the greater part of 
the French possessions of the crown were lost. The 
remainder of John's reign was filled up with quarrels 
with the pope (Innocent III.), vain attempts to recover 
his lost possessions, and such oppression of his subjects 
as led them to seek foreign aid against him ; and when 
his troubled life was brought to a sudden close, Oct. 19, 
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I2i6, Louis of France was the acknowledged master of 
a great part of England. 

John, when a child, was contracted to Alice, daughter 
of Humbert, count of Savoy, but the arrangement was 
broken soon after ; he afterwards married his cousin 
Isabel (or Hawise, as she is sometimes called), grand- 
daughter of the celebrated Robert, earl of Gloucester, 
receiving with her the earldom, but he divorced her 
after his accession, on the plea of consanguinity •*, to 
marry Isabel, daughter of the count of Angouleme, al- 
though she was already betrothed, if not married, to 
Hugh de Lusignan, or le Brun, count of La Marche ^, 
His legitimate children, who were all by Isabel of 
Angouleme, were — 

1. Henry, who became king. 

2. Richard, earl of Cornwall, bom in 1209. He 
served with reputation and success both in France and 
the Holy Land, and he was in many respects a perfect 
contrast to his brother the king, being wise, valiant, 
and rich**, and he often acted the part of a mediator 
between him and his subjects. Richard was induced 
to aspire to the imperial dignity, and bore the title of 
King of the Romans, but derived little else from his 

*» She afterwards married Geoflfrey FitzPeter, who became earl of Glou- 
cester in her right ; and subsequently Hubert de Burgh, earl of Kent. 

' After John^ death she married Hugh, and had by him a numerous family, 
who were so g^reatly favoured by their half-brother Henry as to cause much 
discontent among his people. She also induced Henry to go to war with 
Louis of France m support of her husband, who had rebelled, and caused 
so much mischief by her intrigues that the French turned her name of Isabel 
into Jezebel. Hugh^ after acting most treacherousljr by his English allies, 
was obliged to submit to Louis and to accompany him to Egypt, where he 
was killedi being, as his contemporaries assure us, purposely placed in the 
front rank as a suspected man. His widow took the veil, and dying soon 
after was buried at Fontevraud. 

* Much of this wealth, however, was discreditably acquired. Beside plun- 
dering the Jews, who were considered fair prey for all, he gained large sums 
by purchasmg from the pope the power to release from meir vows, on his 
own terms, such as wished to be excused from going on the crusade ; " from 
one archdeaconry only," says Matthew Paris, *' he is said to have carried off 
>^6oo." William Longespee also raised money by like means, but he ex- 
pended it in the holy war. 
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profuse expenditure of money abroad. He fought on 
his brother's side at Lewes, and was made prisoner. 
He was struck by palsy at his manor of Berkhampstead, 
Dec. 12, 1 27 1, and died there April 2 of the next year. 
He married first Isabel, daughter of William Marshal, 
earl of Pembroke ; secondly Sanchia, sister of his bro- 
ther's wife, Eleanor of Provence ; and thirdly, Beatrice, 
niece of the archbishop of Cologne. He had several 
children, of whom one, Henry, was murdered in a 
church at Viterbo, by his fugitive cousins the Mont- 
forts, in 1 27 1, and another, Richard, was killed at the 
seige of Berwick in 1296. 

John left three daughters, of whom Joan was married 
to Alexander II. of Scotland; Isabel, to the emperor 
Frederick II. ; and Eleanor, first to William Marshal 
the younger, earl of Pembroke, and next to Simon de 
Montfort. 

This king had many illegitimate children, of whom 
may be mentioned, Richard, who put to death Eustace 
the Monk ; Oliver, who served at Damietta in 1249 ; 
and Joan, married to Llewelyn II. (ap Jorwerth), prince 
of North Wales. 





Arms and Badge of Jolm. 

The arms borne by John are the same as those used 
by Richard I. in the latter part of his reign, " Gules, 
three lions passant gardant in pale, or." His badge 
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appears to have been a star issuing from between the 
horns of a crescent. 

No English king has been handed down to us with 
so bad a character as John, but we can hardly expect 
a perfectly fair account, when we remember that all 
our early historians belong -to a body with which he 
was at open variance for the greater part of his reig^. 
The treachery and ingratitude, which he is accused of 
displaying to his father and his brother Richard seem 
undeniable, as well as a licentious life, and many acts 
of cruelty and oppression when he had become king; 
but he probably was not the mere cowardly, incapable 
ruler which he is usually represented by English writers ; 
foreign annalists, on the contrary, speak of him as a 
fierce and warlike king. It is certain that he made 
campaigns in Scotland and in Ireland with success, and 
the cause of his failure in France and in Wales, is pro- 
bably to be found quite as much in the disaffection of 
his followers, arising from his misgovernment at home, 
as in any want of courage or conduct on his own part. 



A.D. 1199. Earl John is received as duke of Normandy 
at Rouen, April 25. Arthur, his nephew, is acknow- 
ledged in Anjou, Maine, and Touraine, and supported 
by the king of France (Philip II.) 

Archbishop Hubert, Geoffrey Fitz-Peter", and Wil- 
liam Marshal, being despatched to England, obtain the 
recognition of John as king at a council at Northampton. 
John lands at Shoreham, May 25 ; is crowned at 
Westminster, May 27 (Ascension-day 9. He returns to 

• He was invested as earl of Essex shortly after, his wife Beatrice being 
the grandniece of the first earl, Geoffrey de Magnaville. He remained faith- 
ful to the king ; but his son, who succeeded him Oct. 2, 1213, and married 
Isabel, countess of Gloucester, the divorced wife of John, joined the party of 
the barons, and was one of those named to enforce the observance of Magna 
Charta. 

* The years of his reign are calculated from one Ascension-day to another, 
and as this is a movable feast, their commencement varies from May 3 to 
Junes. 
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Normandy before the end of June, and concludes treaties 
with the counts of Boulogne and Flanders for help 
against France. 

A.D.1200. John comes to England in February, and 
makes a progress through the country; meanwhile, the 
king of France garrisons Arthur's possessions, and 
attacks Normandy. 

John goes to Normandy at the end of April ; Philip 
makes peace and acknowledges him as king, May 23. 

John divorces his wife, and marries Isabel of Angou- 
leme, who was betrothed to Hugh Lusignan «, count of la 
Marche ; is crowned with her at Westminster October 8. 

The king of Scotland does homage to John at 
Lincoln \ Nov. 22. 

A.D. 1201. John returns to Normandy in May. He 
visits the king of France at Paris in July, and en- 
deavours to induce him to abandon the cause of Arthur. 

A.D. 1202. The king of France, urged by Hugh, count 
of la Marche, makes war on John, and endeavours to 
establish Arthur in Poitou. 

Arthur is summoned to do homage at Argentan, 
March 27. Instead of attending, he and Hugh besiege 
Queen Eleanor in the castle of Mirabel. John marches 
to her relief, defeats the French and Poictevins, July 31, 
capturing Arthur and his sister Eleanor, Hugh de Lu- 
signan and his brother, and above two hundred other 
knights K 

8 Hugh had been accepted as the king's liegeman, Jan. 28 ; he now re- 
nounced his fealty, and joined the party of Arthur. ^ 

^ What this homage was for is uncertain, such points being often purposely 
left in obscurity. Scottish writers maintain that it was for the earldom of 
Huntingdon and other lands in England, regarding the homage for the king- 
dom of Scotland extorted by Henry II. (see a.d. 1174) as relinquished by 
Richard I. (see a.d. 1189). Edward I., however, maintained that the old 
claims of England as the feudal superior of Scotland remained in the same 
force as before the capture and submission of William the Lion. 

• Arthur was sent to Falaise, and thence to Rouen, and, although the par- 
ticulars are not known, there can be no reasonable doubt that he soon came 
to an untimely end, probably in April, 1203. His sister was removed to Eng- 
land, and kept sometimes at Salisbury, sometimes at Corfe castle, sometimes 
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AJ).1208. The Bretons take up arms in the name of 
the princess Eleanor, and the king of France invades 

Normandy. 

John, on the complaint of the bishop of Rennes, 
is summoned by the king of France to answer for the 
presumed death of Arthur. He neglects the citation, 
and at length is branded as a felon and traitor, and 
adjudged to have forfeited all his lands in France. 

John passes his time idly at Rouen for a while, and 
then retires to England in December. 

A.D.1204. The conquest of Normandy is effected by 
the king of France in July ; Anjou, Maine, and Touraine 
also submit to him. 

A.D. 1205. Reginald, king of Man ^, is taken under the 
king's protection, Feb. 8. 

* John prepares a force for the invasion of Normandy 
in May and June, but abandons the design. 

Hubert, archbishop of Canterbury, dies, July 13. 
The monks choose one successor (Reginald, their sub- 
prior), the king another, (John de Grey, bishop of Nor- 
wich,) but both are set aside by the pope (Innocent HI.) 

A.D. 1206. John invades France with a large army, 
landing in the neighbourhood of Rochelle, in June. He 
captures Montauban, Aug. i, and bums Angers in Sep- 
tember ; then concludes a two years' truce, by which he 
renounces all the country north of the Loire, and returns 
to England in December. 

The pope confers the archbishopric on Stephen 
Langton*, which gives rise to a breach between the 
king and the Holy See. 

at Bristol, until her death in 1241 ; from entries on the Rolls she appears to 
have been treated as became her rank. Many of the other prisoners were 
confined in Corfe castle, where they are believed to have been starved to 
death ; and there is proof on the Patent Rolls that Hugh de Lusignan was 
long kept in fetters at Caen. 

^ He was a natural son of Godred, the last king, and had expelled Olaf, 
the true heir, who sought assistance from his feudal lord, the king of 
Norway. 

^ He was consecrated at Viterbo by the pope (Innocent III.) June 17, 1207, 
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AJ). 1207. The king seizes a thirteenth part of all pro- 
perty, whether secular or ecclesiastical ; Geoffrey, arch- 
bishop of York, in consequence excommunicates the king's 
advisers, is deprived of his see, and flees to France". 

The monks of Canterbury, having accepted the 
pope's nominee, are expelled, and their possessions seized 
by the king, July 15. 

A.D. 1208. The pope places England under an interdict, 
March 23 °. 

In return, the king seizes the goods of the clergy, 
who obey it, and refuse to perform divine service °. 

John exacts a fresh oath of allegiance from his 
subjects, and demands bonds and hostages from his 
barons ; " but the more powerful nobles, when the king 
repuired hostages, refused them to his face, saying, 
* How can we trust him with our children, when he 
wickedly slew his nephew with his own hand?'" Some 
strengthen their castles, others flee to Ireland or to Scot- 
land. Many of the bishops also leave England. 

A.D. 1209. John marches into Northumberland, and ob- 
tains homage and tribute from the king of Scotland p, 
in August ; the fugitives retire to Ireland. 

John is threatened with excommunication by the 
pope in November. 

He continues his exactions from the Church, and 
also extorts large sums from the Jews, who begin to 
retire from England. 

A.D. 1210. John goes to Ireland early in June, and re- 
duces the English settlers to his obedience \ He returns 

"* He died in exile in Normandy, Dec. 18, Z2ia. 

"» It was not removed until the year 1215. 

« This caused a division among the clergfv, some obeying the pope, others 
the king. Popular tumults followed, which the king endeavoured to check 
by issumg a proclamation from Marlborough, April 11, threatening hanging 
on the nearest oak to any one who injured religious i)ersons or clerks. 

P He is also said to have captvured Berwick, and to have built a castle 
there. 

1 Hugh and Walter de Lacy, the sons of the late deputy, as well as 
others, had already adopted much of the manners of the native chiefs, and 
acted like independent princes. 
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to England in August, bringing with him numerous 
captives, many of whom are imprisoned at Corfe or 
Windsor castles, and are believed to have been starved 
to death '. 

Some of the fugitives turn pirates, against whom 
a fleet of galleys is fitted out. 

The king summons an assembly of the prelates, 
abbots, and other heads of religious communities, and 
extorts a very large sum of money from them. 

A.D. 1211. John invades Wales, but is obliged to retire 
from want of supplies. 

He again takes the field in July, and penetrates to 
the region of Snowdon, ravaging the country. Llewelyn 
is obliged to promise submission, and to give many 
hostages from the families of his chiefs •. 

Durand, a knight hospitaller, and Pandulph*, a 
cardinal, are sent by the pope to endeavour to bring 
about a peace between the king and the Church, but 
without success. 

A.D. 1212. The pope, failing to procure any concession 
from John, absolves his subjects from their allegiance ; 
he also forbids all persons, under pain of excommunica- 
tion, to hold communication with him. 

Llewelyn ravages the marches, when John has all 
the hostages hung, and prepares for a fresh expedition 
against him, but is deterred by the information from his 
daughter Joan, that his barons have resolved to betray 
him into the hands of the enemy. 

Robert Fitz-Walter' and other nobles, being thus 

' Among them were the family of William de Braose, a potent lord in 
Ireland ; he escaped to France, and died there soon after. One of his sons 
found refuge in Wales for a time, and committed many ravages in the 
marches, but at length, according to one of the Royal Letters in the Public 
Record Office, he was hanged in the presence of a large assembly at Crokin, 
apparently by order of Llewelyn. 

■ The peace was granted at the request of his wife Joan, who was John's 
natural daughter. 

' Pandulph Masca, afterwards bishop of Norwich. 

" Fitz-Walter belonged to the Clare family. He returned in T214, and 
headed the *'army of God and Holy Church/' which extorted Magna (jharta 
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compromised, flee to the continent, when the king seizes 
their estates, and hires mercenary troops. 

A fleet of galleys despatched to ravage the coast of 
Wales in August. 

Philip, king of France, prepares to invade England. 

The king's natural brother William, earl of Salisbury, 
William of Wrotham, the warden of the Cinque Ports, 
the governors of Nottingham and other castles, the 
chancellor (Walter de Grey), the justiciary (Geoffrey 
Fitz- Peter, earl of Essex), the bishops of Norwich (John 
de Grey) and Winchester (Peter des Roches), the chief 
forester, and many Norman and Flemish military ad- 
venturers^, adhere to him, and raise forces and a fleet 
for his service. 

The earl of Salisbury sails with the Cinque Ports 
fleet, and ravages the coast of France, burning Barfleur, 
Dieppe, and other towns, and bringing home many prizes. 
A.D. 1213. The king of France marches against the 
count of Flanders (Ferrand), who is an ally of John, 
and captures Bruges and other towns. 

The earl of Salisbury burns the French fleet at 
Damme, (probably early in April, but the exact date is 
unknown,) which obliges Philip to withdraw. 

Pandulph, the papal legate, is received by John. 
The king is solemnly reconciled to the Church at Dover, 
May 13 ; he does homage for his dominions to the pope, 
and binds himself and his successors to an annual pay- 
ment to the Holy See, May 15. 

The king issues letters of recall to the archbishop 
of Canterbury, the bishops of Bath, Ely, Hereford, Lin- 
coln, and London, and the prior and monks of Canter- 
bury, May 24. 

from the king. He was taken prisoner at Lincoln, in 121 7, and soon after 
went to the Holy Land, where he died. 

» These men became so obnoxious, that their dismissal forms one of the 
articles of Magna Charta, although some of them had been in the king's 
service almost from the beginning of his reign. 
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John prepares for an invasion of France, in August, 
but his barons refuse to follow him. 

The bishop of Winchester (Peter des Roches) is 
made chief justiciary, October. 

The pope, in virtue of the king's resignation of his 
realm, takes him under his protection, Nov. 4. 

A.D. 1214. John invades France, landing in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rochelle, Feb. 1 5. 

The citizens of London denounced as rebels to the 
king, and his protection withdrawn. May 20^. 

The king of France gains the battle of Bouvines 
over the English and Flemings, July 27. The earl of 
Salisbury is there captured by Philip, bishop of Beau- 
vais ; the count of Flanders is also taken. 

John is repulsed before the castle of Roche aux 
Moines, in Anjou, in July. Hearing of the battle of 
Bouvines and the captivity of his brother*, he makes 
a truce, and returns to England in October. 

MAGNA CHARTA. 

A.D. 1214. Stephen Langton, archbishop of Canterbury, 
and many of the barons, meet at St. Edmundsbury, 
Nov. 20, and agree on demands for a redress of griev- 
ances from the king. , 

A.D.1215. The barons present their demands ^ to the 

" They were then in league with the barons, who in the following year 
obtained the Great Charter. The barons had entered the city, May lo. 

» He was liberated in February, 1215, in exchange for, Robert, son of the 
count de Dreux, and cousin of the king of France, who had been captured 
the year before in Britanny. 

7 These demands, which form the basis of Magna Charta, contradict the 
assertion sometimes made, that the barons had the interests of their own 
class only in view. They claim that no right shall be sold, delayed, or 
denied ; that the law courts shall no longer follow the king's person ; that 
no penalty shall be laid on any free man, but by the judgment of his peers 
and according to law ; that for all offences only reason^le fines shall be 
imposed according to each man's degree, and '*& villein also shall be 
amerced in like manner." They demand that new afforestations and weirs 
in rivers shall be abolished ; that weights and measures shall be justly fixed, 
merchants protected, and freedom of passing to and &om the land secured. 
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king at the New Temple, in London, Jan. 6 ; he defers 
his answer till Easter. 

The king endeavours to divide the confederates. 
He grants free election to the Church, Jan. 15 ; exacts 
anew the oath of allegiance, and assumes the cross, 
March 4, (being Ash - Wednesday,) in the Tower of 
London. 

The pope censures the archbishop and the barons. 
May 19 ; but they assemble at Stamford, and demand an 
answer from the king. 

The king continuing to temporize, the barons march 
to London, which they enter, May 24. 

The king meets the barons at Runnymede (near 
Egham), and concedes Magna Charta, June 15, but not 
in good faith. He at once appeals to the pope, and 
begins to hire fresh mercenary troops, which the barons 
suspecting, they have frequent angry conferences with 
him. 

This celebrated charter ■ professes to be granted by 
the king " in the presence of God, and for the health of 
our soul, and of the souls of all our ancestors, and of 
our heirs, to the honour of God and exaltation of Holy 
Church and amendment of our realm," by the counsel 
of the archbishops of Canterbury and Dublin, seven 
other bishops, "Master Pandulph, our lord the pope's 
subdeacon and familiar,** brother Emeric, master of the 
Temple, the earls of Pembroke, Salisbury, Warren, and 
Arundel, Alan of Galloway, constable of Scotland, Hu- 
bert de Burgh, seneschal of Poitou, " and others of our 
liegemen.'' 

By modem writers Magna Charta has been divided 
into sixty-three chapters, according to the various sub- 

txotpt in case of war. They also insist on the surrender of the hostages 
and bonds that the king had obtained from them, and that he shall dismiss 
his mercenary troops. 

* The charter was sealed, like other grants of the time, not sinied, as is 
often stated ; the eariiest royal signature known is one of Richard II. 

£ 
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jects embraced. It is often erroneously considered as 
a grant of new privileges, but such is not the case as 
regards any class ; it is rather a restoration of some 
portions of the Anglo-Saxon constitution, which had been 
suspended by the Norman kings, and a redress of in- 
justices perpetrated by John himsel£ Following out the 
declaration, "to none will we sell, to none will we deny, 
to none will we delay right or justice," it, like the char- 
ters of former kings, it promises peace and freedom of 
election to the Church, a legal course of government, 
and a full redress of all grievances. It then proceeds to 
concede all the barons' demands ; gives up their hostages 
and bonds ' ; abandons new-made forests and fisheries, 
amends weights and measures, and dismisses mercenary 
troops ^ ; also makes special mention of, and promises 
redress for, many unjust acts, not only of the king, but 
of his predecessors, committed against Alexander of 
Scotland and Llewelyn of Wales. 

Magna Charta also requires the great tenants to 
concede to their dependants all customs and liberties 
as freely as they are granted to themselves * ; thus the 
humbler classes were interested in its due execution, 
and failed not to support those who in later times la- 
boured for that end**. Several copies of it were made, 
in order that one might be preserved in each cathedral, 



* See A.D. x2o8, 12x4. 

i» " All foreign knights and bowmen " are to be removed. Among their 
leaders are mentioned Gerard de Atyes, Andrew, Gyon, and Peter de 
Cancel, Cyon and Engelard de Cygpny, Philip Marc, and Geoffrey de 
Martin. Gerard had been in the king's service in Poitou in 1204 ; the 
others had apparently joined him more recently) as their names do not 
appear on the Patent or Close Rolls before 1211. In spite of the stipula- 
tion, they were still employed, and Engelard was warden of the honour of 
Windsor in the next reign. 

" Some writers have maintained that this clause was inserted by the king, 
against the wish of the barons; but its equivalent appears among their 
demands. See p. 48. 

<* Though endeavours were constantlv made by several succeeding kings 
to set it aside, they all eventually failed, and each monarch was obliged to 
learn that his most popular and politic act was a solemn confirmation of 
Magna Charta. 
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and a body of twenty-five barons was appointed, whose 
duty it was to enforce its observance on all parties. 

Beside binding himself by oath not to attempt the 
revocation of the charter by means of an appeal to the 
pope (a promise he at once set about breaking), the king 
was obliged to agree that the Tower should be put into 
the hands of the archbishop of Canterbury, and the city 
of London confided to the care of Robert Fitz- Walter, 
"marshal of the army of God and Holy Church," as 
pledges of safety to the barons ; a necessary precaution, 
as the document itself furnishes the clearest evidence 
of the tyranny he had before exercised, and of the griev- 
ous abuses that had been engrafted on the original re- 
quirements of the feudal system. 



John, knowing that the mercenaries are near, posi- 
tively refuses to abide by the charter, exclaiming, " Why 
do not these men ask my kingdom ?" and withdraws to 
the Kentish coast at the end of August. 

The mercenaries arrive in September. John formally 
appeals to the pope, Sept. 13, and immediately begins to 
ravage the barons' estates ; he takes the castle of Ro- 
chester, after an eight weeks' siege, Nov. 30. 

"Now King John, accompanied by that detestable 
troop of foreigners, whose leader and general was Falkes 
de Breaut^ •, a man of ignoble birth, and a bastard, and 
carried away by his fury, began to lay waste the northern 
parts of England, to destroy the castles of the barons, 
or compel them to submit to his order, burning without 
mercy all their towns, and oppressing the inhabitants 
with tortures to extort money." 

• He had long been in the king's service, and was bailiff of Glamorgkff 
in 1208 ; he was also one of his executors. After the war was over, he 
held Bedford castle, plundering parties from which did much mischief to 
the abbey of St. Alban's ; and hence perhaps he is represented as worse 
than all his fellows by Matthew Paris. After a long career of violence he 
was driven from the kingdom by Hubert de Burgh. See a.d. 2224. 
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The pope annuls Magna Charta, and suspends the 
archbishop. He also excommunicates the barons ; at 
first generally, but afterwards by name, December i6. 

A.D. 1216. The barons surrender Northumberland to 
Alexander of Scotland, and do homage to him. 

John advances into Scotland, ravaging the country, 
in January. 

The barons, who occupy London, ravage the sur- 
rounding districts. "They plundered the farmers and 
the citizens, scarcely sparing the churches, and made 
themselves masters of everything. From Yarmouth, 
Ipswich, Colchester, and other towns, they exacted a 
heavy ransom.'* 

The king marches southward ; De Breaut^ plunders 
the isle of Ely, and profanes the minster. 

The king reaches Enfield, March 30. The barons 
despatch envoys and hostages to offer the crown to 
Louis, the son of the king of France. 

John repairs to the Kentish coast, but, distrusting 
his mercenaries, on the approach of Louis he withdraws 
westward; he passes some time at Corfe Castle, and 
then marches to Shropshire. 

Louis accepts the barons' offer, in spite of the pro- 
hibition of the papal legate, April 26. He sends aid to 
the barons, and lands himself at Sandwich', May 21. 

He takes Rochester, and receives the barons' homage 
at London, June 2. 

Louis besieges Dover ineffectually ; the Cinque Ports 
fleet captures his ships. 

Louis takes Winchester in June, and other castles 
shortly after, but is repulsed at Windsor. 

John, being joined by some of the barons, who dis- 
triist their French allies, crosses the country, and cap- 
tures Lincoln, Sept. 22. 

He marches southward, ravaging the country, and 

' The inhabitants opposed him, and the tovm was burnt in the struggle. 
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reaches Lynn Oct. 9, where the inhabitants welcome 
him », and remains there three days. 

He loses much of his baggage and treasure in his 
march on the shore of the Wash towards Holbeach, 
Oct. II. 

Is seized with illness at Swineshead, Oct. 12, but 
proceeds through Sleaford to Newark, Oct. 16 ; dies 
there Oct 19. He is buried at Worcester, according 
to his own wish \ 

Events in General History. 

A.D. 

The Latin empire of Constantinople founded . . . 1204 

The Inquisition established 1206 

Ghengis IChan invades China 12 10 

The Almohades driven from Spain . . . .1212 

K The town received from him its present name of King's Lynn, and also 
a sword and cup, wluch it long preserved ; what are now shewn are, in the 
opinion of antiquaries, of later date. Indeed, however hated by other 
classes, John seems to have been attached to, and a personal favourite 
with, the seafaring people, much of his time in each year being ordinarily 
spent on the coast, as appears from the Close and Patent Rolls. This 
probably gave occasion to the statement (now known to be incorrect) of 
Matthew Paris, that the king, immediately after the granting of Maena 
Charta, retired to the Isle of Wight, and there passed his time in familiar 
association with mariners and fishermen. 

»» He bequeathed his body to St. Wulstan, the patron of that cathedral, 
although he had before founded a Cistercian monastery at Beaulieu (near 
Lyndhurst in Hampshire), intending it for his place of burial. In 1228 his 
son made application to the pope for permission to transfer the body to 
Beaulieu, but the removal was not eflfected. 





HENRY III. 

Henry, the eldest son of King John and Isabella of 
Angouleme, was bom at Winchester, Oct. I, IZ07. The 
kingdom to which he succeeded in his loth year was little 
more than nominal, but the vigour and ability of his 
guardians, Gualo the papal legate, and William Marshal 
earl of Pembroke ', soon effected a change ; they re- 
granted Magna Charta, on which the English barons, 
distrustful of their French allies, very generally returned 
to their allegiance, and Louis retired from the field. 

On Pembroke's death, Hubert de Burgh (formerly 
seneschal of Poitou)*, and Peter des Roches, bishop of 

* He was the grandson of John the Manhal, a icbIous partUan of the 
Ediprss Maud, and obtaioed the eartdoni of Pembroke hy iiiaiTyin|[ label, 
dau^ter of Richard lie Clare. He served the youD£ Henry, lUchaid. and 
John, with gteal fidelity, and obtained from Che latter king a grant of the 
whole province o! LeLisler. On john't death, he look such measures u 
caused the youthful Henrv III. to be received as kins, and acted as Pro- 

He left, beside daughters, five sons, who 'all in auccession became earll of 

— ^ 1 — ^_-j l:^ "-se a£alast the barons. He was the chief ruler 

■ -'" III., held H number of the 



of the kingdom during the earljr years of Henry 
«^ble™FDo¥er, and otWcast^M^and^Sff of several" 



. — .,,, — „. „. — , . — ,^_^, and throv.. .«„ 

.capcd into Wales, and after a time was restored to Che king's 
lavour. out again falling into disgrace, through afHandng his daughter Mar- 
garet ID .he earl of Gloucester without the royal licence, he was obliged to 
surreudcr several strong castles, and died shortly after. May ra, la^j. He 
had been married four times, one of his wives heing Isabel, the repudiated 
queea of John, and another, Matjant, usterof Aleundu II. of Scotland. 
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Winchester, ("a man well skilled in war%") shared be- 
tween them the rule of the kingdom for a while, and, 
though hostile to each other, they kept the refractory 
barons in check ; but as they failed to observe the pro- 
visions of Magna Charta, fresh quarrels continually arose. 
At last, Des Roches was obliged to go on a pilgrimage, 
and De Burgh ruled alone, till he also was deprived of 
power and imprisoned. 

Henry, when freed from tutelage, shewed himself 
quite unequal to his station, and the whole after-part 
of his long reign presents a melancholy picture of the 
evils that may fall on a nation from the weakness of its 
rulers. He chose his counsellors and servants rather 
among foreigners than Englishmen ; engaged in tedious 
wars with France for the recovery of Normandy, but only 
succeeded in endangering Guienne ; took part with the 
popes against the emperor Frederick II. and his family, 
although that emperor was his brother-in-law ; made fre- 
quent attacks on the independence of Wales, " but with- 
out effecting anything worthy of his rank;" and, to 
supply means for all these idle projects, so grievously 
oppressed every class of his people, and so utterly dis- 
regarded all his oaths and obligations, that in 1258 he 
was in fact deposed, all power being placed in the hands 
of twenty -four councillors, of whom the chief was his 
brother-in-law, Simon de Montfort \ 

^ He was a Poictevin, and a knight, being styled Sir Peter des Roches, 
but obtained the see of Winchester in 2205 by a papal provision. He was 
long the rival in the government of Hubert de Burgh, but being at len^h 
driven from court, he went to the Holy Land ; he again iMScame a courtier, 
was again expelled, and died soon after, June o, 1338. ^ His numerous bene- 
factions to religious houses are praised by Matthew Paris, who adds that not- 
withstanding ** he left to his successor a rich bishopric, with no decrease of 
its plough-cattle." 

d Simon de Montfort was a younger son of Simon de Montfort so well 
known for his crusade against the Albieenses, and who had possessed the 
earldom of Leicester in the time of King John, but had forfeited it on 
a charge of treason. On occasion of a <^uarrel with the queen of France, 
he came to England, was favourably received by the king, recovered (with 
the consent of his elder brother, Almeric,) the earldom, had important posts 
bestowed on him, and at length by marrying £leanor, the widow of William 
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In 1 261 Henry attempted to resume the royal power, 
but was soon obliged to give way. His queen and his son 
Edward, however, procured the aid of Mortimer and the 
other marchers, and in 1264 Henry again took the field ; 
he was defeated and taken prisoner at Lewes, May 13, by 
De Montfort, and compelled to accompany him to Wales 
in a campaign against his own adherents. 

In 1265, by a sudden change of fortune, De Mont- 
fort was killed at Evesham, and the king set at liberty, 
but the war lasted nearly three years after. At length 
some judicious concessions were made to the malcon- 
tents, and the few remaining years of Henr/s reign 
passed without any very memorable incident. He died 
Nov. 16, 1272, at Westminster, and was buried in the 
abbey church there four days after, but his heart was re- 
moved to the abbey of Fontevraud in 1291. 

Henry married Eleanor, the daughter of Raymond V., 
count of Provence. She appears to have been a woman 
of beauty and spirit, but the excessive partiality of the 
king for her kindred rendered her unpopular, and she 
was once in danger of her life from the hatred of the 
Londoners. She became a nun at Amesbury in 1286, 
and died there June 24, 129 1. 

Their children were, beside Robert, John, William, 
Henry, and Catherine, who died young, 

1. Edward, who became king. 

2. Edmund, earl of Lancaster*, bom 1245. The title 

earl of Pembroke, became allied to the royal family. He governed Gascony 
with vigour and wisdom for several years, also made a journey to the Holy 
Lajid ; out being at length deprived of his province, he headed the discon- 
tented barons, received also the support of the great body of the clergy, ex- 
pelled the king's forei^ favourites, and may almost be said to have ruled in 
nis stead. Some of his confederates, however, deserting him, Mortimer and 
the marchers made head against him, and defeated and killed him at Eve- 
sham, Aug. 4, 1265. His bodv was barbarously mutilated, and denied Christian 
burial by the victors, while his partisans esteemed him a martyr, and circu- 
lated reports ascribing miracles to him. 




however 
and 
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of King of Sicily was bestowed on him by the pope (Alex- 
ander IV.), but he never obtained possession ; he went to 
the crusade with his brother Edward, and died in 1296, 
while commanding an army in Gascony. One of his sons 
was Thomas, earl of Lancaster, who bore so great a part 
in the troubles of the reign of Edward II. 

3. Margaret, born 1240; married in 1251 to Alexan- 
der III. of Scotland, and died in 1275. 

4. Beatrice, born 1242 ; married in 1260 to John de 
Dreux, son of John I., duke of Britanny, and died in 1275. 

Henry bore the same arms and device as his father, 
King John. 

The character of Henry had many glaring defects, 
among which his utter want of courage and regard for 
his word may be particularly noticed. He suffered his 
people to be oppressed with impunity by the agents of the 
papal court, and extorted large sums from them himself, 
the greater part of which he wasted on his foreign favour- 
ites, but some he usefully employed on works of devotion 
and charity. Beside decorating various shrines, he nearly 
rebuilt the church of Westminster, founded a house for 
converts from Judaism, and left a sum of money by his 
will for the succour of the Holy Land. 



A.D. 1216. Westminster being in the hands of the barons, 
Henry is crowned at Gloucester, Oct. 28 ^, by Peter, bishop 
of Winchester, in presence of Gualo, the papal legate. 
"He did homage to the holy Roman Church and to Pope 
Innocent for the kingdoms of England and Ireland, and 
swore that as long as he held those kingdoms he would 
faithfully pay the thousand marks which his father had 
given to the Roman Church «" The legate and the earl 

blood from good King Henry," which Henry of Bolingbroke urged, as his 
mother was the great granddaughter of Edmund. 

' The years of his reign are reckoned from this day. 

ar Roger-of Wendover. 
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OF Pembroke assume the direction of affairs. A council 
held at Bristol, Nov. 12, when Magna Charta is confiinned, 
with certain alterations, giving it a still more popular cha- 
racter. 

Louis, who had abandoned the siege of Dover early 
in November, captures the castles of Hertford and Berk- 
hampstead (Dec. 6 and 20), but refusing to entrust them 
to any but his own knights, many of the English forsake 
his party. He retires to London. 

A.D.1217. Louis, being threatened with excommuni- 
cation by the legate, agrees to a truce until Easter 
(March 26) and crosses over to France; many more 
of his English adherents leave him. 

The king's party besiege the castle of Mountsorel ; it 
is stoutly defended by Henry de Braybroke. 

Louis returns to London, and despatches the count 
of Perche, Robert Fitz- Walter, and others, with a band 
of 20,000 " wicked French freebooters," to raise the siege ; 
they accomplish this, and then march to besiege the castle 
of Lincoln. 

The legate excommunicates Louis and the barons by 
name, April 18. 

The earl of Pembroke, assisted by Peter, bishop of 
Winchester, raises a force, with which he attacks and 
totally defeats the barons' army in the town of Lincoln, 
May 20. The count of Perche is killed, Robert Fitz- 
Walter, Gilbert de Clare, and many other barons taken, 
and the city plundered ; " nor did the cathedral escape, 
but suffered as the other churches, for the legate had or- 
dered the knights to treat all the clergy as exconmiuni- 
cated, inasmuch as they had been enemies to holy Church 
and to the king from the commencement of the war. 
When nothing remained in any corner of the houses, 
they each returned to their lords as rich men, and peace 
with King Henry having been proclaimed through the 
city, they ate and drank amidst mirth and festivity. This 
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battle, in derision of Louis and the barons, they called 
the Fair.''' 

The French flee toward London, many being cut off 
by the townspeople on the way. The castle of Mount- 
sorel is abandoned by its garrison, and is ordered to be 
demolished by the king. 

Louis sends for succour to France. The fleet sent to 
his rehef is defeated by Hubert de Burgh, near Dover, 
Aug. 24 ; Eustace the Monk, its commander, is captured 
and put to death •». 

The earl of Pembroke besieges Louis in London. 
A treaty is concluded between them, Sept. 11, and Louis 
leaves England. 

The treaty stipulated for the restoration of all pri- 
soners, the absolution of Louis and his adherents from 
spiritual censures, his immediate withdrawal from Eng- 
land, and his best endeavours to induce his father, the 
French king, to restore the English provinces ; King 
Henry promising on his part to restore their estates to 
the barons, and to observe the provisions of Magna 
Charta. Roger of Wendover says that "Louis received 
£SfOCXi to meet his necessities, and then, under the con- 
duct of the earl of Pembroke, went with all speed to the 
sea-coast, and thence, with lasting ignominy, crossed to 
France." It would seem, however, from a document on 
the Close Rolls, dated Feb. 12, 121 8, that his withdrawal 
was procured by at least the promise of a further sum, for 
in it the king says, " We owe a heavy debt unto Louis, 
the French king's son, by agreement made between us, 
that he would depart out of our realm, which at length 
the Lord hath marvellously and mercifully procured." 

>> He is said to have abandoned the cloister to seize the estate of his 
deceased brother, and when he had dissipated it he turned pirate. In 1205 
he was captured by the Cinque Ports manners, but was taken into the service 
of King John ; in 1214, having joined the French, he commanded the fleet 
which Drought over Louis to Sandwich, and did much damage to his former 
captors. Fearing their vengeance, he now hid himself in the hold of his 
vessel, but was dragged out and beheaded by Sir Richard, a natural brother 
of the king. 
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The evils of the civil war were, however, by no 
means over. The regent Pembroke had scarcely the 
power to keep the treaty with such of Louis's adherents 
as submitted, for Falkes de Breaut^ and other of the 
king's castellans held the castles that had fallen into 
their hands alike against him and the rightful owners ; 
and many knights and nobles of both parties "whose 
chief delight had been to live by plunder," continued to 
pillage the people. The legate also, refusing to abide 
by the treaty, took the most vigorous measures against 
the clergy, who had favoured Louis : he deprived many 
of their benefices, and bestowed them on foreigners; 
from others he extorted large sums ; the cases of some 
he remitted to Rome. Those who resisted were excom- 
municated, and by an order from the king (to be found 
on the Close Rolls), dated Stoke, Feb. 18, 12 18, were 
directed to quit the realm before the following Midlent 
Sunday (March 25) ; the sheriffs being commanded to 
seize and imprison all clerks whom they might find 
abiding in excommunication on that account after the 
day named. 

A.D. 1218. The earl of Winchester, Robert Fitz- Walter, 
and other leaders of the barons, go to the crusade, at 
Damietta. 

Trial by ordeal formally abolished. 

Gualo, the papal legate, withdraws, and is succeeded 
by Pandulph K 
A.D. 1219. Damietta is captured by the crusaders. 

Peter des Roches, bishop of Winchester, on the 
death of the earl of Pembroke, becomes guardian of 
the king with Hubert de Burgh. Great rivalry springs 
up between them. 

Reginald of Man formally surrenders the isle to the 

* Pandulph held the legateship until July, 1221. He then went to Rome, 
and was there consecrated (May 29, 1222) to the see of Norwich, which 
had been vacant nearly eight years. He died September z6, 2226, and was 
buried in his own cathedrsu. 
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pope, and also acknowledges himself the vassal of the 
king of England ^, 

A.D. 1220. The king is crowned a second time at West- 
minster, on Whitsunday, May 17. 

The castles of Rockingham and Salcey recovered 
out of the hands of the earl of Albemarle, June 29. 

The remains of Thomas Becket translated, July 7. 
A.D. 1221. The earl of Albemarle plunders the country 
around Burlington, and carries off the spoil to the castle 
of Biham ; he is supplied with men by Falkes de Breaut^ 
and other of the king's castellans, and seizes the castle 
of Fotheringhay. He is besieged in Biham, by the 
justiciary, and obliged to surrender, Feb. 8, but is par- 
doned on account of his former services. 

Peace is made with Scotland, and the king's sister 
Joan married to Alexander II. at York, June 25. 

The king marches against the Welsh in September, 
raises the siege of Builth, and builds a new castle at 
Montgomery. 

A.D. 1222. A tumult between the citizens of London 
and the people of the abbot of Westminster, Aug. i. 
Constantine, the leader of the Londoners, raises the cry 
" Monjoie," (the cry of the French party) ; he is seized 
and hung, with several of his friends ; others are mu- 
tilated, and the city magistrates displaced. 

A.D.1228. The archbishop of Canterbury (Stephen 
Langton) and the nobles claim the full execution of 
the charter, January. 

Philip, king of France, dies, July 14. He is suc- 
ceeded by Louis, his son, who refuses to restore the 
English provinces in France, alleging that the terms 
granted to his adherents had not been kept, particularly 
mentioning the case of Constantine and the Londoners. 

^ The documents are dated at the Temple in London, Sept. 21. Olaf, 
under the style of Kin^ of the Isles, protested against the submission, and 
avowed his feudal dependence on Norway (see A.D. 1205). 
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The king endeavours to induce the Norman barons 
to swear fealty to him, promising them the return of 
their forfeited English lands, July 23. 

A council held at Northampton, in December, where 
it is determined to force Falkes de Breaut^ and others 
to give up the royal castles. The earls 'of Chester and 
Albemarle attempt to resist, but being threatened with 
excommunication they submit. 
AJ). 1224. The French king seizes on Poitou. 

De Breaut^, having attacked the king's justiciaries, 
who had given judgments against him, imprisons one 
of them, Henry de Braybroke^, in his castle of Bedford. 

The castle is besieged by the king and the justiciary, 
Hubert de Burgh, from June to August ; it is defended 
by William de Breaut^, but being surrendered Aug. 15, 
he and many of his knights are hanged. Falkes de 
Breaut^, who had fled into Burgundy, is there captured, 
when he is deprived of all his possessions and banished, 
and his wife is, at her own request, divorced from him ". 

A.D. 1225. Magna Charta and the Charter of the Forests 
confirmed by the king, Feb. 11, and a fifteenth of all 
moveables in the kingdom granted to him to enable 
him to recover the English possessions in France. 

Earl Richard, the king's brother, is sent to Bor- 
deaux, in March. He defeats the French, and establishes 
the English power in Gascony. 

A.D.1226. The pope (Honorius III.) demands two pre- 
bends from each cathedral church, and a similar con- 
tribution from every monastery. 

The earl marshal", being suspected of hostile de- 
signs, is ordered to surrender his castles of Caermarthen 
and Cardigan, July 10. 

' The baron who defended Mountsorel against the king. See a.d. 12x7. 

■» She was the widow of the son of the earl of Devon, and had been 
forcibly married to him. Falkes went to France, and endeavoured to excite 
Louis to attempt another invasion ; he also appealed to the pope regarding 
his divorce, but while the cause was pending ne died of poison. 

■ William, the eldest son of the Protector. 
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Death of Louis VIII. of France, at the siege of 
Avignon, September. 

A.D. 1227. At a council held at Oxford in February, the 
king declares himself of age, and refuses to abide by the 
Forest charters **. He also dismisses Des Roches, who 
goes on a pilgrimage, and puts himself entirely under 
the guidance of Hubert de Burgh. 

Earl Richard, having a quarrel with the king about 
the manor of Berkhampstead, joins the discontented 
nobles, who force the king to do him justice. 

A J). 1228. The king marches against Llewelyn, prince 
of Wales, but soon concludes a disgraceful peace, August 
and September. 

A.D.1229. The Gascons invite the king to come to 
them, as do deputies from Normandy, promising him 
their aid in regaining the English provinces. 

The pope (Gregory IX.) levies a tithe on all move- 
ables in England. 

The king collects an army at Portsmouth for the 
invasion of France, but suddenly quarrels with De 
Burgh, and allows his troops to disperse, September, 
October. 

A.D. 1230. Reginald of Man is killed in battle by Olaf, 
Feb. 1 4 p. 

The king passes over to Britanny, with a large force. 
May \ He marches through Anjou, to Poitou and Gas- 
cony, where hQ receives the homage of the people ; in 
October he returns to England. The earl of Chester 
makes incursions in Anjou and Normandy. 

« He issued a declaration which says, — ** Whensoever and wheresoever, 
and as often as it may be our pleasure, we may declare, interpret, enlarge, 
or diminish the aforesaid statutes and their several parts, by our free will, 
and as to us shall seem expedient for the security of us and our land." 

P Olaf, after many years' exile (see a. d. 1205), had obtained a fleet and 
army from Norway, and he was now received as king. 

4 He landed at St. Malo, May 5, and was joined by the duke (who was 
his vassal, as earl of Richmond), and many Breton and Norman nobles. 
The duke was Peter I., the husband of Alice, who was the half-sister of 
Arthur and Eleanor. 
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A.D. 1231. A scutage of three marks raised for a fresh 
expedition to France. 

William Marshal, earl of Pembroke, dies '. 

A truce agreed to between the kings of England and 
France, July 5. 

The king invades Wales ; he sustains considerable 
loss, but strengthens the border castles. 

The payment of tithe and revenues to Rome resisted, 
and many agents of the pope maltreated. 

A.D.1232. The king quarrels with Hubert de Burgh, 
charging him with many grievous offences ; Stephen de 
Segrave is made justiciary in his place, July. 

Hubert demands time to answer, and takes sanctuary 
at Merton ; he obtains a further time to answer, but 
before it expires is dragged out of a chapel and im- 
prisoned in the Tower. He is released the next day, 
through the interference of the bishop of Lincoln (Hugh 
Wells), and sent back to the chapel ; is obliged by hunger 
to surrender himself, when he is again conducted to the 
Tower, and put in fetters. 

The king seizes Hubert's treasure, and places him 
in the castle of Devizes, in October, allowing him to 
retain his patrimonial lands. 

A.D. 1233. The king makes Des Roches, bishop of 
Winchester, his chief counsellor, and by his advice dis- 
misses the officers of his court and garrisons his castles 
with Poictevins (Des Roches' countrymen) and other 
foreigners. 

Richard, earl of Pembroke, but usually styled the 
earl marshal*, and other nobles, remonstrate with the 

' He had married Eleanor, the king's sister, and he charged his brother 
Richard, who succeeded him, to pay her dower from his vast estates in 
Ireland. This Richard neglected to do ; and within a very short time of 
his brother's death he is denounced in a document in the " Foedera" as the 
liegeman of the Kiuz of France (May 25, 123X). It would thus appear 
that private matters brought him into the controversy which ended m his 
death, rather than his wish to maintain the liberties of the kingdom, as 
usually stated. 

* llie second son of the Protector. 
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king, and being repulsed, take measures to drive out 
the Poictevins. 

The king demands hostages from the nobles, and 
appoints a conference in London for the redress of 
grievances. 

The earl marshal, apprehensive of treachery, flees 
to Wales and is declared a traitor. He makes a league 
with Llewelyn. 

Hubert de Burgh escapes from prison, Oct. 12. He 
is dragged from sanctuary, and ordered to abjure the 
realm, Oct. 15 ; but is sent back on the intercession of 
the bishops of Salisbury and London, Oct 18. He 
escapes to Wales to the earl marshal. 

The earl marshal surprises the king's army at Gros- 
mont (near Monmouth) and puts it to flight, Nov. 11. 
He also defeats the Poictevins at Monmouth, Nov. 25, 
and Dec. 26. 

A.D. 1234. The earl marshal and Llewelyn ravage the 
estates of Des Roches and their other enemies, and 
bum Shrewsbury, in January. The king retires to Win- 
chester. 

The bishops remonstrate with the king on the violent 
proceedings of Des Roches and his confederates. They 
and the Poictevins are in consequence dismissed, and 
a truce made with the nobles. 

The earl marshal passes into Ireland, and, listening 
to the treacherous advice of Geoffrey Marsh and others, 
who had been corrupted by Des Roches, attempts to 
subdue the country. 

He is invited to a conference with Maurice the 
justiciary, betrayed by Geoffrey Marsh, desperately 
wounded, and made prisoner, April i. He dies April 16, 
and is buried at Kilkenny. 

A peace arranged with Llewelyn, and the proscribed 
nobles, including Hubert de Burgh, admitted to the 
king's peace. May 28. 

F 
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The duke of Britanny (Peter I.) makes his peace 
with the king of France *. 

A.D. 12S5. Olaf of Man is engaged to defend parts of 
the English and Irish coasts*, June 11. 

The king's sister Isabel married to the emperor 
(Frederick II.) at Worms, July 20. 

A.D. 1236. The king marries Eleanor, daughter of the 
count of Provence, Jan. 14. 

Earl Richard and many nobles assume the cross. 

The king of Scotland (Alexander II.) demands the 
county of Northumberland as the marriage portion of 
his wife, (Joan, the king's sister). 

A.D. 1237. The charters again confirmed, Jan. 28, and 
a thirtieth of all moveables granted to the king. 

A madman attempts to murder the king at Wood- 
stock, Sept 9. 

Cardinal Otho, a papal legate, is invited to England 
by the king, much to the discontent of both clergy and 
laity. He holds a council in London in November, 
'*to strengthen and reform the state of the Church in 
England." 

A.D. 1238. The king gives his sister Eleanor (widow 
of William Marshal, earl of Pembroke) in marriage to 
Simon de Montfort, Jan. 7. Earl Richard and the 
other nobles are greatly displeased; Hubert de Burgh 
alone adheres to the king. 

The legate visits Oxford, when a quarrel arises be- 
tween the students and his attendants'. He lays an 

< His English earldom of Richmond was thus forfeited, and he revenged 
himself by piracy. 

» Haco V. , king of Norway, had restored Olaf (see a.d. 1230), and now 
threatened both England and Scotland. Olaf, however, being Uius induced 
to renounce his fealty, the intended enterprise was abandoned. 

▼ The master of the legate's cooks, who was also his brother, (appointed, 
Matthew Paris says, to that office to guard him from being poisoned, which 
he greatly feared,} threw boiling water in the face of a poor Irish chaplain, 
who craved food in God's name, and was himself killed by^ another clerk 
from the Welsh border. The legate was obliged to flee for his life, and the 
king sent the earl of Warrenne to Oxford, who brought many of the scholars 
away as prisoners. 
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interdict on the University, but removes it after a while 
on the submission of the scholars. 

The legate reforms the statutes of the Benedictines. 

Olaf of Man dies. His son Harold succeeds, and 
disclaims dependance on England *. 

A.D. 1239. The Tower strengthened, which causes alarm 
to the people of London. 

The king's eldest son, Edward, is bom, June 18 ^ 

The Jews throughout England are cruelly oppressed, 
and obliged to surrender one-third of all their effects to 
the king, on a charge of having committed a murder in 
London, June 21, 22. 

The king suddenly quarrels with Simon de Montfort, 
and drives him and his wife from England, August. 

The legate goes to Scotland, but is very coldly re- 
ceived there, and soon returns to England. 

The English nobles appeal to the pope against the 
proceedings of the legate. 

A.D. 1240. The king causes an oath of fealty to his son 
Edward to be taken by the citizens of London "and 
many other nobles of the kingdom." 

The king sends justiciaries throughout England, 
who, "under pretence of administering justice," says 
Matthew Paris, "collected an immense sum of money 
for the use of the king, but he squandered it away." 
The legate also exacts large sums for the pope. 
Earl Richard proceeds on the crusade. 

Llewelyn of Wales dies, April 11. A civil war 
breaks out between his sons, David ■ and Griffin. 

Boniface of Savoy, uncle of the queen^ is chosen 
archbishop of Canterbury *. 

' He regarded the king of Norway as his feudal lord. See a.d. zao^. 

7 The king extorted costly presents from those to whom he commumcated 
the news, so that, Matthew Paris saysi one of them remarked, " God gave 
us this child, but the king sells him to us." 

■ To procure the assistance of the king, David agreed to do homage, for 
hb lands, May 15. 

» He was not consecrated until 1245. He passed most of his ttme abroad 
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A.D. 1241. The legate quits England, Jan. 7, having 
been ^ few days before placed by the king in his royal 
seat at table, to the great offence of his subjects. 

Peter of Savoy (uncle to the queen) comes to Eng- 
land, and receives the earldom of Richmond*. 

Twenty thousand marks extorted from the Jews, 
under pain of banishment. 

The new walls of the Tower fall down ; the joy of 
the citizens displeases the king, and he exacts a large , 
sum from them, " contrary to their known customs and 
liberties." 

The Preacher and Minorite brethren excite the 
people to assume the cross, and then absolve them 
from their vow, by which means they raise a large 
sum of money in England, but incur much odium. 

The king of France bestows Poitou on his brother 
Alphonso, June 24. 

The king assembles an army on the borders of 
Wales in August. David owns himself his liege man *=, 
and surrenders a part of his territory, called the Four 
Barriers ; Griffin, his brother, whom he had imprisoned, 
is carried to London, where he is confined in the Tower. 

A.D. 1242. Earl Richard returns to England, from the 
crusade, Jan. 7. 

The count of la Marche and the Poictevins request 
the king to assist them against the French. He is 
willing to do so, but the parliament summoned refuses 
to grant money (" for," says Matthew Paris, " they knew 
that the king had often harassed them in this way with 
false pretences,") and is dismissed in anger, February. 



in wars and negotiations, and acted with much insolence and cruelty to his 
clergy, *' being i^orant of their rules and customs, and also destitute of 
learning." He died in the castle of St. Helen, in Savoy, July 18, 1270. 

>> Lately forfeited by the duke of Britanny. See a.d. Z234. 

« By charter dated at Alney, near St. Asaph, Aug. 29, 1241. The pope, 
however, declared this submission null (see a.d. 1244), and Wales main- 
tained an appearance of Independence for forty years longer. 
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The king of France equips a fleet to guard Poitou 
against invasion. 

The king, accompanied by Earl Richard, passes 
over to Gascony, in May, leaving Walter Gray, arch- 
bishop of York, regent of the kingdom. 

William Marsh, an outlaw, seizes Lundy island, 
and turns pirate-; he is captured, and executed shortly 
after. 

The king renounces the truce with France. The 
king of France wishes to preserve peace. He feared 
the hostility of several neighbouring kings and princes, 
who were in some way connected with the king of 
England; "but, above all," says Matthew Paris, "he 
feared to break the oath of his father Louis, before his 
departure from England, by which he bound himself 
to restore to the king of England his rights, if he sur- 
vived his father ^ ; and his father, when about to die, 
at Avignon, had enjoined on him, his son, the fulfil- 
ment of that oath : he therefore considered it just 
and pious to release the soul of his father from such 
a bond." 

The king of England, however, "urged by those 
crafty traitors, the Poictevins," openly defies him, and 
the war commences. 

The king of France captures Frontenaye and other 
castles, and is received into Taillebourg. 

The king advances against him, but being betrayed- 
by the Poictevins, is only saved from capture by a truce 
of a single day, grantedfat the request of Earl Richard*, 
July 20. 

A party of the English defeated in Saintonge, July 22. 

The count of la Marche submits to the king of 
France. 

^ See A.D. 1217. 

• The truce was granted as an acknowledc^ment of many servlQe& h(Vv^ 
the earl had rendered to the French while oa Di:& cxusaA<^ 
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The king retires to Blaye, then to Bordeaux, and the 
whole of Poitou is occupied by the French. 

A five years' truce agreed on. 

Earl Richard and many nobles and knights return 
to England, but the king remains behind at Bordeaux, 
wasting vast sums of money on the Gascons. He wishes 
to confiscate the possessions of those who quit him, but 
is restrained by the archbishop of York. 

A.D. 1243. Some of the Gascon towns rebel, but are re- 
duced by the king. 

The Cinque Ports mariners and the French carry 
on a naval war, which degenerates into piracy; the 
archbishop is therefore unable to send the succours he 
had prepared to the king. 

. The truce is confirmed, April 7 ; the king of France 
retaining all his conquests, and receiving a payment of 
£ipoo yearly. 

The king at length returns to England, landing at 
Portsmouth Sept. 25. 

He extorts large gifts from the clergy; "whoever 
refused, found him not a king, but a tyrant." He also 
laid a heavy ransom on the Jews, in gold and silver. 
"The king received from each Jew, whether man or 
woman, the gold into his own hand, acting the part, 
not of king, but of tax-gatherer, but the silver was 
gathered by others." 

A.D. 1244. The pope (Innocent IV.) sends one of his 
clerks. Master Martin, into England, who extorts rich 
gifts from the clergy, and seizes on vacant benefices, 
which he bestows on his friends and relatives. 

Griffin of Wales is killed in endeavouring to escape 
from the Tower, March i. 

The king is obliged to remonstrate with the pope on 
the exactions of his agents. 

The pope takes David of Wales and his territory 
imder his protection, and for the annual tribute of 500 
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marks^ annuls the act of submission which he had made 
to the king ^ 

The Welsh, under David, ravage the marches, June. 

A quarrel with the king of Scotland, who is charged 
with receiving English fugitives, is arranged by the me- 
diation of Earl Richard, August. 

A.D. 1245. The war is continued between the Welsh 
and the marchers. 

Master Martin, warned by the king, flees in haste 
from England. A formal complaint of the papal exactions 
is made to the council at Lyons by William de Powick 
and other procurators of the king, July. 

The king ravages Wales, and strengthens the castle 
of Gannock, near Conway; his troops suffer severely from 
want, and he returns to England in October. 

Walter and Anselm, the last surviving sons of 
William Marshal, die within a very short time of each 
other, and without issue «. 

A.D.1246. A talliage of 1,000 marks levied on the 
Londoners. 

A parliament held in London at the end of March, 
which despatches messengers to the pope to complain 
of the extortions of his legate. 

The king forbids the payment of money to the pope 
during the absence of the messengers. 

David, prince of Wales, dies. Llewelyn, the son 
of Griffin, escapes from England, and is chosen to 
succeed him. 

The messengers return with an angry message from 
the pope, when the king and parliament give way, " and 
the graspings of Roman avarice were satisfied." 

' See A,D. 1240. 

« This extinction of the earl's male line is recorded bv Matthew Paris as 
an evident judgment for his seizure of two manors from the bishop of Femes, 
who, failing to procure redress, excommunicated him. The marshalship 
was given to his son-in-law, Roger Bigod, and the earldom of Pembroke 
was granted by the king to his own half-brotheri William de Valence, who 
had married a niece of the last earl. 
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A.D. 1247. A parliament held at London, Feb. 3, which 
again remonstrates with the pope on his exactions \ 

Ecclesiastical judges prohibited by the king to try 
any other causes than marriage or wills where laymen 
are concerned. 

A parliament held at Oxford, early in April, when 
a sum of 11,000 marks is granted by the bishops to 
the pope. 

Guy de Lusignan, William de Valence, Aymar, 
a priest, and Eliza, the half-brothers and sister of the 
king, arrive in England K 

William de Bueles, a Norman, and, says Matthew 
Paris, "after the manner of his countrymen, great in 
talk, but slow in deeds, and pusillanimous," is appointed 
governor of Gascony. By his bad conduct he exposes 
the province to great dangers. 

Earl Richard, by authority of the pope, "whose 
demands he had secretly and wisely satisfied," raises 
large sums for himself from those who wish to be ab- 
solved from their vow of proceeding on the crusade \ 

A vessel said to contain some of the blood of Christ 
being sent to the king, he carries it in solemn proces- 
sion from St. Paul's to Westminster, and there offers 
it at the altar of St. Edward the Confessor, Oct. 13*. 

•» The document runs in the name of ** the commimitv of the clergy and 
people of the province of Canterbury," and concludes, As our community 
nas no seal, we send these presents to your holiness under the mark of the 
community of London ; " a proof of the consideration to which municipal 
bodies had already attained. 

* William de Valence was soon married to the daughter of Warin de 
Montchesnil, *' for the sake of her rich inheritance," and was also created 
earl of Pembroke ; Eliza j[or Alice) was married to John, earl of Warrenne» 
and Aymar was made bishop of Winchester. Guy shortly left England, 
but with so large a sum of money received from the king Uiat he was 
obliged to increase the number of his pack-horses. 

^ He was imitated by William Longespee, the disinherited son of the 
famous earl of Salisbury, but with the object of ec^uipping himself for the 
holy war, in which he died, under the banner of Louis ot France. 

* The clergy were dressed as for a festival, says Matthew Paris, with 
banners, crosses, and lighted tapers, but the lung walked in a poor cloak 
without a hood, and held the vessel above his head the whole way. The 
bishop of Norwich (Walter de Southfield) preached a sermon on the oc< 
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A.D. 1248. Simon de Montforf" and many other nobles 
assume the cross. 

A parliament assembles at London in February. 
The nobles remonstrate with the king on his partiality 
for foreigners ; he promises amendment. 

The parliament re-assembles in June, when the king 
positively refuses to alter his conduct, and the assembly 
separates in anger, without granting any supplies. 

The king sells his plate and jewels, and extorts 
money from the Londoners for buying them. A force 
is thus raised for the defence of Gascony, and Simon 
de Montfort takes the government of the province. 

The king of France (Louis IX.) departs on the 
crusade, and winters in Cyprus. 

A.D. 1249. The king continues to extort money from 
the Londoners, and begs relief from the nobles, prelates, 
and abbots °. 

De Montfort reduces the Gascons to obedience. 
A. D. 1250. The king asks pardon of the Londoners for 
his extortions, March 7 ; " but," adds Matthew Paris, 
" no restitution was made of the property he had taken 
from them.'' He on the same day assumes the cross. 

Large sums of money are wrung from the Jews ; one 
of their number accusing the rest of forging deeds and 
clipping the coin. 

casion, and announced free remission of poiance for six years and 140 days 
to "all who came to worship the most holv blood." Some of his auditors 
obstinately doubted, and asked, ** How could the Lord, when He rose again 
full and entire of body on the third day after His passion, have left His 
blood on the earth?" but the bishop of Lincoln (Robert Grosseteste) **at 
once determined the (question to a nicety." The historian was present, and 
was directed by the kmg to make a record of the whole transaction. 

™ His wife did the same, their marriage^ being by many r^^ded as 
sinful, as the countess had taken a vow of widowhood on the deadi of her 
first husband, the earl of Pembroke. 

■* Matthew Paris dilates on the conduct of this "beggar-kii^," as he 
terms him, and records the spirited reply of the abbot of Ramsey to an 
application of the king in person ; " I have sometimes ^ven, but never 
lent, nor will I now; he, however, borrowed at heavy interest the sum 
of ;iCzoo and gave it to him. Others, who absolutely rdused, were loaded 
wiUi reproaches. 
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Boniface, archbishop of Canterbury, visits the London 
regular clergy by force, and violently asssdls tlie canons 
of St Bartholomew, May 13®. 

William de Raleigh, bishop of Winchester, dies, 
Sept I ; the king prevails on the monks to demand 
Aymar, his half-brother, as his successor '. 

Winchelsea and other towns greatly injured by 
floods. 

A.D. 1251. De Montfort comes to England to ask for 
aid in subduing Gascony. He receives 3,000 marks 
from the king, but raises much more from his own 
estates, with which he hires Brabangons and other mer- 
cenaries, and returns to his government; the Gascons 
resolutely oppose him. 

Several of the bishops meet at Dunstable, Feb. 24, 
and make a formal protest against the visitatorial power 
claimed by the archbishop of Canterbury. 

The English laws introduced into Wales. The dis- 
tricts near Chester are intrusted to Alan de la Zouche, 
who farms the revenue, for the sum of 1,100 marks. 

Henry de Bath, one of the justiciaries, being a'ccused 
of corrupt practices, is protected by Earl Richard, and 
soon restored to the king's, favour. 

Vast numbers of shepherds assemble in France for 
a new crusade, led by an impostor. They commit many 
outrages, but being withstood by De Montfort and 
others, are at length dispersed. 

Margaret, the king^sl daughter, married at York to 
Alexander III. of Scotland, Dec. 26. 

o The monastic orders had very generally obtained an exemption from 
episcopal visitation, and were responsible only to the papal legates. 

P He first sent his favourite clerks, John Mansel and Peter Chaceporc, 
but as they produced little impression, he himself repaired to Winchester, 
and taking the chief seat in the chapter, "as if a bishop or a prior, he 
began a sermon to them, prefacing it with the text, 'Righteousness and 
peace have kissed each other.'" The royal sermon, as reported by 
Matthew Paris, is a compound of threats and promises, and the monks, 
"overcome by the king's importunity, and despairing of assistance from 
the pope . . . demanded Aymar, although not a priest, and neither by age 
ju)x knowledge fitted for the office." 
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A.D. 1252. The Gascons send messengers to complain 
of the government of De Montfort. 

The king solemnly renews his vow to go to the 
crusade, April 14. 

De Montfort returns to England, and answers the 
accusations of the Gascons. The king sides with them, 
when the earl demands repayment of the sums he had 
expended for the royal service ; a sharp altercation 
ensues, Earl Richard and the other nobles supporting 
De Montfort. 

The king bestows Gascony on his son Edward. 

The pope (Innocent IV.) offers the kingdom of 
Sicily (then possessed by Manfred, a natural son of 
the emperor Frederick) to the king, for his brother 
Richard, August 3. 

De Montfort returns to his government, and defeats 
the Gascons. 

A parliament held at London, in October, at which 
the king, by virtue of a mandate from the pope, demands 
the tithes of the Church for three years, to accomplish 
his pilgrimage. The bishops decline to grant his re- 
quest; the nobles support them, and depart in anger, 
reproaching the king, as only wishing to extort money 
without any intention of going to the Holy Land. 

The archbishop of Canterbury and the bishop-elect 
of Winchester quarrel, and thus divide the king's foreign 
favourites into the Proven9al and Poictevin parties. 

The bishop of Lincoln (Robert Grosseteste **) makes 
a computation of the revenues of the foreigners intruded 
by the pope into benefices in England; they amount 
to 70,000 marks, or more than three times the clear 
revenue of the king. 

9 This celebrated prelate and scholar held the see of Lincoln from 1335 to 
1253. He vehemently opposed the exactions of the Roman court, was the 

Seat friend and adviser of De Montfort, and was said to have prophesied 
at he and his son should lose their lives in contending for the uberties of 
the Church and the kingdom. 
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A.D. 1263. The Jews expelled from France. 

A parliament held at London after Easter, when 
a sum of money is promised for the king's pilgrimage, 
"to be expended at the discretion of the nobles;" and 
in return Magna Charta is solemnly confirmed, May 13'. 

De Montfort resigns the government of Gascony. 
The king of Castile (Alphonso IV.) claims the country, 
and gives support to Gaston de Beam and the other 
malcontents. 

The king induces Alphonso to abandon the Gascons, 
by proposing a marriage between Prince Edward and 
Alphonso's sister. 

A force assembled for the relief of Gascony. The 
king passes over with it to Bordeaux in August*. He 
captures some castles, but at once gives them up to 
his Poictevin favourites. 

The king ravages the vineyards, at which the people 
are greatly enraged ; the English are in danger of being 
driven out. 

De Montfort raises troops at his own expense, and 
offers his services to the king, who now gladly receives 
him ; on which the Gascons feign submission. 

Robert Grosseteste, bishop of Lincoln, dies Oct. 9. 
A.D.1254. Gaston de Beam attempts to surprise Bay- 
onne, in February. 

The ting passes the year in Gascony. He makes 
repeated applications for aid to England, and obtains 
part of the sums granted for his pilgrimage, which he 
wastes at Bordeaux. 

' Matthew Paris fully describes the remarkable scene on this occasion. 
Boniface, archbishop^ of Canterbury, denounced excommunication against 
all violators of the privileges of the Church, and infringers of Magna Charta 
and the Charter of the Forests. Every person except the king held a lighted 
candle in his hand, and at the end of the sentence threw it down : "on being 
extin£[uished they gave forth a stench, and all exclaimed, ' Thus perish and 
stink m hell all who incur this sentence ! ' the king, with his hand on his 
breast, said, ' So help me God, all these things will I faithfully observe, as 
J am a man, a Christian, a knight, and a crowned and anointed king."* 

* He sailed from Portsmouth, Aug. 6. 
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Earl Richard having declined the crown of Sicily, 
the pope offers it to the king's second son, Edmund, 
March 6. 

The queen and her sons pass over to the king in 
Gascony; Prince Edward goes to Burgos, and marries 
Eleanor of Castile. 

The king of France returns from his crusade, in 
July. 

The king returns to England at the end of the year ; 
he passes through France, and is splendidly entertained 
at Paris by "the kind-hearted king of the French," as 
Matthew Paris calls him. 

AJ). 1256, Being overwhelmed with debts (mainly con- 
tracted in supporting the pope against the Emperor 
Frederick and his family,) the king renews his exac- 
tions from all classes. "He demanded from the Jews 
8,ooo marks, which they were to pay quickly, on pain 
of hanging. Instead, they desired licence of the king 
to leave England, never to return ; but the king de- 
livered them over to Earl Richard [Feb. 24] to tor- 
ture them and extract money from them, and in con- 
sequence, the earl lent the king, on sufficient security, 
a large sum of gold." 

The king desires assistance from his nobles, in a 
parliament held at London after Easter. The nobles 
demand the full observance of Magna Charta, and that 
they should choose the justiciary, chancellor, and trea- 
surer of the kingdom, who should not be removed with- 
out their consent. The king refuses to agree to this, 
and the matter is postponed. 

The king goes to Scotland and releases the young 
king and queen (his daughter and son-in-law) from 
the tutelage of Robert de Ros, John Balliol, and other 
nobles *. " On his road back he visited abbeys and pri- 

* The royal pair, however, were not fifteen years of age. 
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ones, commending himself to their prayers, and at the 
same time enriching himself with their money *." 

The Jews at Lincoln being accused of having cruci- 
fied a Christian boy *, eighteen of them are hanged there, 
and more than eighty others imprisoned in the tower 
of London. 

The pope (Alexander IV.) sends Rustand, a Gascon, 
to raise money in England ; he also releases the king 
from his vow to go to the crusade, on condition of 
assisting in the conquest of Sicily. 

Both the parliament and the assembly of the prelates 
refuse to second the pope's views, but the king accepts 
the offer ^. 

AJ).1256. A quarrel arises between the king and his 
son on account of the king's exactions from the Gascons. 
" The king, taking prudent counsel, made amends ; but 
Edward, as if doubtful of his safety, increased his 
household, and rode out in public attended by 200 
horsemen." 

The pope endeavours to conciliate the clergy by 
issuing a bull in confirmation of King John's charter*, 
March 30. 

Magnus, king of Man, taken under the king's pro- 
tection, April 21. 

The jiope threatens the king with excommunication 
for not taking steps to seize on Sicily. 

William, count of Holland, named king of Germany 
through the influence of the pope, being killed by the 
Frieslanders, the crown is offered to Earl Richard, and 
accepted by him. 

The Welsh, headed by Llewelyn, rise against the 

■'^ He carried off from Durham by force a large sum belonging to the bishop 
of Ely and others, but afterwards repaid it, as it had been pUu:ed under the 
safeguard of St. Cuthbert. 

* Hugh, the scm of Beatrix of Lincoln. 

7 He, however, went neither to Sicily nor to the Holy Land, though he 
made many promises to do so. 

■ See A.D. 12x5. 
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oppressions of Geoffrey Langley, the king's officer. Ed- 
ward, "whom they would not own as their lord/' bor- 
rows money from Earl Richard, but is unable to sub- 
due them. 

A statute passed ordaining that the extra day in 
leap-year and the day preceding shall be reckoned as 
one day. 

A.D. 1257. The king obtains a grant of 52,000 marks 
from the clergy for his son Edmund, the titular king 
of Sicily. 

Earl Richard is chosen king of the Romans ; is 
crowned at Aix la Chapelle, May 17. 

A quarrel arises in the king's presence between Wil- 
liam de Valence and Simon de Montfort. 

The Welsh ravage the march lands as far as Chester. 
The king in consequence invades Wales, but soon re- 
treats without effecting anything. The war is then car- 
ried on between the Welsh and the marchers'; "the 
country was rendered almost a desert ; the people fell 
by the sword, castles and towns were burnt, the woods 
were felled, and the flocks and herds annihilated, either 
for food or by starvation." 

A.D.1258. The king being refused further aid by the 
parliament for the conquest of Sicily, (May 2,) sends 
his clerk, Simon Passdew, "a crafty and lying man," 
to extort money from various religious houses, but with 
little success. 

After much altercation the parliament is adjourned, 
to meet at Oxford. De Montfort, the earl of Gloucester 



• The most potent of the marchers was Rojger Mortimer, lord of Wpnore. 
Beside sustainmg an almost i)erpetual war with the Welsh, he served m Gas- 
cony, where he resisted the authority of De Montfort. He opposed the Pro- 
visions of Oxford, fought on the king's side at Lewes, and though defeated 
there, soon renewed the war, and killed De Montfort. He then quarrelled 
with his confederates about the spoil of the defeated barons, and withdrew 
to the marches. His power was lessened by the vigorous government of fid- 
ward I., and he died Oct. 37, 1283. 
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(Richard de Clare*), and others arm theinselves against 
the king's half-brothers and his other favourites. 

The parliament re-assembles, at Oxford, June 11. 

This assembly was as tumultuous as the preceding 
one, but the confederated barons had brought with them 
large bodies of retainers, under the pretext of proceed- 
ing against the Welsh ; they were also in possession 
of the seaports, and had the city of London on their 
side. They therefore did not confine themselves to 
remonstrating with the king on his misgovemment, and 
the continual breach of his promises and oaths ; they 
virtually deposed him, and drove out all who reftised 
to swear to observe their ordinances, styled the Pro- 
visions of Oxford. The chief provisions were, that four 
knights should be chosen in each county to point out 
matters which needed redress ; that the sheriffs of coun- 
ties should be annually chosen by the freeholders ; that 
the revenues of the counties should not be farmed; 
that no new forests or warrens should be created ; that 
none of the king's wards should be entrusted to foreign- 
ers ; that the parliament should meet frequently ; and 
that the great officers of state should be appointed anew. 

In consequence, a council of state was formed, by 
a rather complicated mode of election, with Simon de 
Montfort at the head, which named the chancellor, 
justiciary, and other great officers, and it at once as- 
sumed all the functions of government ^, The Poictevin 

i> He was the son of Gilbert de Clare, one of the barons who extorted 
Magna Charta from King John. He was placed in the guardianship of 
Hubert de Burgh, to whose daughter he was affianced, but the king inter- 
fered, set aside the contract, and compelled him to marrv Maud, daughter of 
the earl of Lincoln. He went to the Holy Land, and on nis return Joined the 
party which opposed and at length expelled the king's foreign favourites. 
He was long an active supporter of De Montfort, but at leneth quarrelled 
with and brought many heavy charges against him. He died June 18, 1262. 

o One of its most important acts was a decree that the parliament should 
meet thrice in the year, being however composed only of the council and 
twelve barons to represent the whole commiuuty ; this limitation became un- 
popular, more members were added, and at length even representatives from 
the towns were admitted, thus laying the foundation of the modern House of 
Commons. 
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nobles refused to swear to this new constitution, though 
the king and Prince Edward had done so, and withdrew 
in haste to Winchester ; but being at once followed 
thither by the barons, with the king as a prisoner in 
their hands, they fled to France, taking with them large 
sums of money, by the middle of July. 

The citizens of London publicly receive the Pro- 
visions of Oxford, July 22. 

The Welsh are treacherously attacked by the march- 
ers, but give them a signal defeat. 

The king issues his charter for reformation of the 
state of the realm, Oct. 18. 

A.D. 1269. Earl Richard (king of the Romans) returns 
to England, but is obliged to jswear to observe the 
Provisions of Oxford, Jan. 28. 

De Montfort goes abroad, in consequence of a 
quarrel with the earl of Gloucester, but returns early 
in the next year. 

The king goes to France in November. He does 
homage for Gascony, and resigns all claim to Normandy 
for a sum of money and the promise of Poitou after the 
death of Louis. 

A.D. 1260, John Legras, a foreigner, who had received 
a prebend in St. PauPs church, London **, from the pope 
(Alexander IV.) attempting to take forcible possession, 
is murdered in the street, Feb. 26. 

Prince Edward borrows money, and assembles mer- 
cenary troops ; De Montfort and the other barons are 
at variance, and a war between them is about break- 
ing out. 

The king returns from France at the end of April, 
but fearing treachery from his son, remains for a fort- 
night at the house of the bishop of London (Henry de 
Wengham), not venturing to go to his palace at West- 

* It was the one that had been held for several years by Rustand the 
Gascon. See a.d. 1255. 

G 
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minster or the Tower. He also borrows money from 
the king of France, July. | 

The barons hold a great armed assembly at London, 
May I, but separate after a quarrel between De Montfort 
and the earl of Gloucester. 

A council held at St. Paul's, at which Prince Ed- 
ward clears himself of any traitorous designs, and is 
reconciled to his father. 

De Montfort also is accused by the earl of Glou- 
cester of many offences against the king, but the charges 
are abandoned. He takes the command against the 
Welsh, but soon makes a truce with them. 

AJ).1261. The king openly refuses to abide by the 
Provisions of Oxford, and attempts to resume his au- 
thority, February*. He seizes the Tower, and employs 
the treasure found therein in strengthening it and the 
walls of London, and calls on the citizens to enter his 
service for pay. 

The barons encamp round London, and the king 
retires to Dover, leaving John Mansel ', his chief adviser, 
in charge of the Tower ; Prince Edward refuses to 
accept absolution from his oath, and adheres to the 
barons. 

The king hires a body of mercenaries from France, 
and seizes many castles and cities from the barons. The 
barons advance against him, when he dismisses his 
troops, and again shuts himself up in the Tower, in 
November'. 

A,D. 1262. The king goes to France in July, and remains 
till December. On his return he again consents to abide 
by the Provisions of Oxford. 

• He procured absolution from their oath for himself and his son from 
the pope (April 13). 

' He was a priest, but had long served the king in embassies, had more 
than once been the keeper of the great seal, and was also distinguished for 
his courage in the field. He was provost of Beverley, and is said by Matthew 
Paris to have held at one time the enormous number of 700 benefices. 

8 He had before this sent his jewels for safety to the queen of France. 
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Llewelyn ravages the marches, and destroys several 
of the castles, November, December. 

A.D. 1263. Prince Edward, with a large force of English 
and French knights, invades Wales, but effects little. 

The barons, headed by De Montfort, attack the 
king's foreign favourites. They seize and imprison Peter 
Aig^eblanche, bishop of Hereford, and capture Glou- 
cester, Bridgnorth, and other places garrisoned by his 
mercenaries. 

John Mansel flees from the kingdom, but is seized 
at Boulogne. 

Prince Edward garrisons Windsor with his foreign 
troops ; he is soon obliged to surrender it ; the queen 
on her passage to join him is insulted by the Londoners, 
and withdraws to the Continent. 

The king, who had remained in the Tower, sur- 
renders to the barons, and again promises to observe 
the Provisions of Oxford. 

A great council held in London, Sept. 8, when the 
Provisions of Oxford are publicly promulgated. Res- 
titution ordered to be made to some of the king's party, 
and the bishop of Hereford and others released. 

The Norwegians send a fleet to the west of Scotland, 
but are defeated at Largs, on the Clyde, by Alexander 
IIL, Oct. 3'*. 

The king and the barons appeal to the king of 
France to arrange their differences. He, at a council at 
Amiens, (Jan. 23, 1264,) annuls the Provisions of Oxford, 
as subversive of the royal authority, but decrees that an 
amnesty shall be granted to their upholders, and that 
the people shall preserve their ancient liberties *. 

Whilst the king and Prince Edward remain in 



•> Their king (Haco V.) died at Kirkwall, in Orkney, Dec. 16, and his 
successor (Magnus VII.) ceded his nominal supremacy over Man and the 
Isles to the Scots for a sum of money in 1266. 

* This reasonable award was not agreeable to either party. 
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Ffance'', the war is carried on between Mortimer and 
Llewelyn. De Montfort joins Llewelyn, and bums Rad- 
nor and other castles belonging to Mortimer. 

Prince Edward returns, and assists Mortimer ; Wor- 
cester, Gloucester, and other cities are taken by him, and 
large sums exacted from the burgesses. 

The Londoners ravage the possessions of the king's 
adherents, and imprison his justiciaries and the barons of 
the exchequer. 

A.D. 1264. The king having returned from France, is 
joined by Prince Edward at Oxford, in March. The 
scholars are driven from the city, which is turned into 
a garrison. 

The pope (Urban IV.) formally sets aside the Pro- 
visions of Oxford, March 23, 25. 

The king captures Northampton, April 13, taking 
young De Montfort and other nobles prisoners. He is 
received into Nottingham, where he is joined by John 
de Balliol, Robert de Bruce, and large forces from the 
north. 

Prince Edward takes Tutbury, "and wherever the 
army of the king and prince advanced, three companions 
attended it, rapine, conflagration, and slaughter." 

Warwick captured by John Giffard, the governor of 
Kenilworth, De Montfort's stronghold. 

Some Jews detected in plots against the barons are 
put to death in London, and their treasure seized, before 
Easter, (April 20). 

De Montfort and the Londoners march after Easter 
to besiege Rochester Castle \ It is relieved by the king, 
who also captures Tunbridge, and ravages the sea-coast ; 
" and of the barons of the Cinque Ports some submitted 

^ The king remained from Sept. 18, 1263, to Feb. 14, 1264, but the prince 
returned at some earlier date, which is not accurately known. 

' Henry, son of Earl Richard, John, earl of Warrenne, and the earl oi 
Arundel, had seized it shortly before, and were then in it, levying contribu- 
tions on the surrounding country. 
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to the king, and some did not, and these last withdrew 
themselves by sea, having loaded some vessels with their 
property/' 

The barons, assisted by the Londoners, totally defeat 
the royal army at Lewes, May 14. The king and his 
brother Earl Richard are made prisoners ". 

A truce (termed the Mise of Lewes) is agreed on, 
May 15, by which the king is nominally set at liberty, 
his brother being committed to the Tower, and Prince 
Edward and Earl Richard's son Henry confined at 
Dover. 

A council of nine prelates and nine laymen named 
by De Montfort for the government of the realm, June 23. 

Mortimer and other marchers, who had escaped from 
the battle, renew the war in Wales, but are compelled to 
surrender their castles and give hostages to De Montfort 
and Llewelyn. 

The queen prepares a foreign force to invade Eng- 
land, September. De Montfort forms a great camp on 
Barham Down, near Canterbury, to oppose them. 

The queen's fleet, being closely watched in the 
Flemish harbours by the Cinque Ports mariners, is un- 
able to put to sea, and the troops disperse. 

The pope (Urban IV.) pronounces a sentence of ex- 
communication against all who adhere to the Provisions 
of Oxford, October. His legate (Cardinal bishop of Sa- 
bina") not being allowed to land in England, summons 
some of the bishops to Boulogne to receive the document, 
but on their return it is seized at Dover and torn to pieces. 

■» Several of the nobles on the king's side fled disgracefully from the field. 
Of this number \t&s John, earl of Warrenne and Surrey. He was grandson 
of the great earl of P^broke, and had married, when very young, Eliza, the 
king's half-sister. His character was fierce and turbulent, and on one oc- 
tasion he stood a siege in his castle of Reigate against Prince Edward. He 
was afterwards employed against the Scots, with considerable variety of 
fortune, and sustained a ^reat defeat from them at Stirling in 1297 ; one 
of his daughters was the wife of John Balliol. He died Sept. 27, 1304. 

■> Guy l^oulquois, who in the next year became pope (Clement IV.} ; he 
died in Z26S. 
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The marchers break the truce. They are declared 
outlaws, and De Montfort marches against them, taking 
the king with him. They attempt to prevent his posing 
the Severn, but are defeated, and obliged to surrender 
many of their castles. 

De Montfort, now " in all but name a king," keeps 
his Christmas in regal state at Kenilworth. 
A.D. 1266. The parliament assembles, Jan. 28. 

This assembly was differently constituted from any 
former one, and its meeting is an important constitutional 
epoch. Only eleven prelates and twenty-three peers were 
summoned in the ordinary way by writs, but to them were 
added more than one hundred of the inferior dignified 
clergy, two knights from each county, and two represen- 
tatives from each city, borough, and cinque port. The 
whole appear to have formed but one house. This innova- 
tion was apparently too popular to .be set aside when the 
king resumed his authority, and the three estates of parlia- 
ment, lords spiritual and temporal, and commons, have 
ever since continued an integral part of the constitution. 

Prince Edward is released from his confinement at 
Wallingford, on surrendering his castles, and promising 
not to leave England for three years, nor to plot against 
the barons, March 8. He is sent to reside, in " free cus- 
tody,'' at Hereford. 

The earl of Gloucester ° quarrels with De Montfort, 
and joins his forces to those of the marchers ; William 
de Valence also lands in South Wales with a body of 
foreign crossbow-men. Prince Edward escapes from his 
guards, May 28, and joins Mortimer. 

De Montfort, taking the king with him, marches 
against them. He is successful at first, but is surprised, 
defeated, and killed by Prince Edward at Evesham,* 
August 4, and the king set at liberty. 

o Gilbert de Clare, the son of Richard, who died in xa^a. 
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Prince Edward captures Dover, and releases many 
of his partisans. He then reduces the other Cinque 
Ports ; Winchelsea makes a stout defence, but is taken 
by assault, " and at his entrance much blood was shed." 

The pope (Clement IV.) writes (Sept. 13) to the 
clergy, warning them to forsake the barons' party. He 
also writes to the king (Oct. 4) and to the prince (Oct. 8), 
exhorting them to use their victory with moderation, and 
to inchne to clemency. 

A parliament held at Winchester, early in Septem- 
ber, at which severe measures are taken against the van- 
quished barons, and the Londoners. 

These violent measures did not close the contest. 
The dispossessed knights and nobles spread themselves 
as a banditti all over the country ; the earl of Derby 
(Robert Ferrers p) held the castle of Chesterfield ; Simon 
de Montfort the younger seized the isle of Axholme, and 
was not reduced until the end of the year, his resistance 
producing this benefit, that his adherents were allowed to 
redeem their forfeited estates by heavy fines ; but many 
were unwilling or unable to do this, and they retired, some 
to the castle of Kenilworth, some to the isle of Ely, and 
continued to defy the power of both the king and the 
legate. 

A.D. 1266. The castle of Kenilworth is besieged by the 
king for several months without effect ; it is at last sur- 
rendered through famine, in November. 

Whilst the siege was proceeding an assembly of 
clergy and laity was held at Coventry, which drew up 
the terms of accommodation known as Dictum de Kenil- 

P He was a grandson of the great earl of Pembroke. He professed to 
belong to neither party, but made war on his own account, ravaged Wor- 
cester and other places, and long after De Montfort's death maintamed him- 
self and a numerous band by plunder. He was at last captured, and impri- 
soned for a while, and so heavy a ransom was laid on him that he was unable 
to raise it, when his lands were forfeited, and granted to the king's son 
Edmimd. He tri^ to recover them by legal process, but was unsuccessful, 
and died in poverty in 1378. 
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worth. This document, which is one of the Statutes of 
the Realm, is dated Oct. 15, 1266. It provides that the 
liberties of the Church shall be preserved, as also the 
Great Charters, "which the king is bound expressly by 
his own oath*» to keep ;" it also declares that there shall 
be no disherison, but instead, fines of from seven years' 
to half a year's rent '. The family of De Montfort and 
the earl of Derby are excluded from this benefit, and all 
persons are forbidden, under both civil and spiritual pe- 
nalties, to circulate " vain and foolish miracles" regarding 
Simon de Montfort, who was currently spoken of by his 
adherents as a saint and martyr. 

Many of the defenders of Kenilworth refuse the terms 
offered, and join their friends in Ely. 

The Hebrides and the Isle of Man ceded by the Nor- 
wegians to the Scots ■. 

A.D. 1267. The king marches against the isle of Ely. 
In his absence the earl of Clare seizes London, and 
besieges, the legate in the Tower*, who defends him- 
self there until relieved, and places London under an 
interdict. 

Many of the nobles from Ely join the earl of Glou- 
cester in London ; they are welcomed by the Londoners, 
and together plunder the palace at Westminster. 

The king sells the jewels of the church of West- 
minster, and hires forces both from France and Scot- 
land, May. 

Prince Edward at length reduces the isle of Ely, and 

1 See A.D. X253. 

' The reason for this is given in the document itself: — " Because the king 
is bound to many that helped him and faithfully stood by him, for whom he 
hath provided no lands, and some have more than they should have, let the 
king provide that he largely reward them of the ransoms to be taken, lest it 
turn to a matter of new war." 

■ The people of Man resisted the transfer, and, though subdued in 1270, 
never became reconciled to the Scottish rule. In 1290 they were taken 
under the protection of Edward I. 

* A number of the Jews, with their wives and families, took refuge with 
him, " and one quarter of the castle was committed to them, which, being 
in desperate circumstances, they defended vigorously." 
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grants the terms of the edict of Kenilworth to its de- 
fenders, July 25. 

Peace is made with Llewelyn, who acknowledges 
that he holds his principality of the king, Sept. 29. He 
promised to pay a sum of money, and was to receive in 
return the district called the Four Barriers, which had 
been seized by the English in the time of Prince David ". 

The earl of Gloucester is reconciled to Mortimer and 
the other marchers, and gives security for his future 
conduct. 

A parliament held at Marlborough, in November, at 
which various provisions are made to preserve the peace, 
and curb the excesses of the victorious royalists. 

A.D. 1268. The legate holds a council at London, April 
16, which publishes a decree to remedy the evils of the 
civil war. He holds another at Northampton, at which 
Prince Edward and his brother Edmund, together with 
the earl of Gloucester and many other nobles, assume 
the cross. 

John, earl of Warrenne, having wounded Alan de la 
Zouche, the king's justiciary, in Westminster Hall, is be- 
sieged in his castle of Reigate by Prince Edward, and 
obliged to surrender. 

The earldom of Richmond granted to John, duke of 
Britanny*, July 15. 

A.D. 1269. A treaty of amity and commerce made with 
Magnus VII. king of Norway, Aug. 21. 

Prince Edward agrees to go on the crusade with the 
king of France (Louis IX.), May 27. 

A.D. 1270. The charters of the city of London are re- 
stored, July 16. 

Prince Edward sails from Dover for his crusade, 
Aug. 19. 

» See A.D. 1241. 

« It had been forfeited by his father in 1234. He at once transferred it 
to his son John, who had married the king's daughter, Beatrice. 
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King Louis dies before Tunis, Aug. 25. Tunis is 
taken shortly after, when the French abandon the cru- 
sade, but Prince Edward proceeds with the English to 
Palestine. 

The Scots complete the conquest of the Isle of Man ^ 
A.D. 1271. Henry, son of the king of the Romans, 
is killed at Viterbo in March, by Guy and Simon de 
Montfort. 

Prince Edward captures Nazareth, in May, and gains 
several battles against the Saracens. 

A.D. 1272, An attempt made to assassinate Prince Ed- 
ward at Acre, June 17*. He soon after makes a truce 
with the Mohammedans, and sails for Italy, Aug. 1$.' 

The king dies at Bury St. Edmund's •, Nov. 16. He 
is buried at Westminster, Nov. 20, fealty being at once 
sworn to his son Edward, "though men were ignorant 
whether he was alive, for he had gone to distant coun- 
tries beyond the sea, warring against the enemies of 
Christ." 

Events in General History. 

A.D. 

Egypt invaded, and Damietta taken by the Crusaders . 121 9 

The Mongols advance into Russia .... 1224 

The Mongols ravage Hungary, Poland, and Silesia . 1242 

Russia tributary to the Mongols 1243 

The Karasmians capture Jerusalem .... 1243 

Formation of the Hanseatic League .... 1245 
The caliphate destroyed by the capture of Bagdad by the 

Mongols 1258 

The Latin empire of Constantinople overthrown . . 1261 

Antioch retaken from the Crusaders .... 1268 
The HohenstaufFen dynasty ended by the execution of 

Conradin . . ' 1268 



y They ruled it until 1290, when the inhabitants took advantage of the 
disturbed state of Scotland to claim the protection of Edward I. 

■ He was supposed to be in imminent danger of death, and made his will 
the following day ; but the statement that he owed his life to his wife Eleanor 
sucking the poison from his wound is, at the best, doubtful. 

* He had gone to Norwich, to punish some rioters who had done great 
damage to the abbey there. 
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EDWARD I. 

Edward, the eldest son of Henry III. and Eleanor 
of Provence, was bom at Westminster, June i8, 1239, 
and was baptized four days after in the conventual 
church. As early as 1252 the government of Gascony 
was nominally bestowed on him, and his marriage in 
1254 with Eleanor of Castile, sister of Alphonso IV., 
was attended by the resignation of the pretensions of 
that monarch to the province'. 

Edward took a very active part in the transactitms 
of the latter years of his father's reign, and having re- 
placed him on the throne after .the death of De Mont- 
fort, he afterwards went on the crusade in concert with 
Louis IX. of France, but his force was too small to effect 
anything of consequence, for before his arrival in the east 
the French had abandoned the enterprise, on the death 
of Louis. The prince's reputation was such that fealty 
was sworn to him, in his absence, and he did not return 
to his kingdom till nearly two years after his father's 
death, employing the interval in reducing the Gascons 
to obedience, and settling some commercial disputes 
between his subjects and the Flemings. 

Llewelyn, prince of Wales, had been an active ally of 
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De Montfort, and he had been included in the peace 
made before Edward's departure for the crusade. He 
was now summoned to attend the English parliament, 
but refused, alleging doubts as to his safety ; his refusal 
was punished by the invasion of his country, and he 
was speedily reduced to subjection. The unbearable 
opiM-essions of the marchers compelled him to resume 
his arms, in the year 1282, but this step was soon fol- 
lowed by his own death in the field, and the execution 
as a traitor of his brother David ^ when the land was 
filled with English strongholds, and the title of Prince 
of Wales was afterwards bestowed on the heir-apparent 
of the English crown. 

Edward thus destroyed the Welsh princes for disput- 
ing his feudal superiority, but he resisted a similar claim 
on himself from the king of France. A piratical war 
having broken out between the Normans and the Cinque 
Ports men, Edward was summoned to Paris to answer 
for the conduct of his subjects ; he refused, and his fiefs 
were declared forfeited. Gascony was, in consequence, 
overrun by the French, and Prince Edmund died in an 
attempt to recover it ; but Edward, who had allied him- 
self with the Flemings, carried on a fierce war with his 
and their liege lord *, and eventually obtained peace on 
his own terms, Gascony being restored to him, and the 
sister of the French king becoming his wife. 

The success of his iniquitous enterprise against Wales 
probably inspired Edward with the hope of uniting the 
whole island of Britain under his sway. This he at first 
attempted by peaceable means, and afterwards by vio- 
lence, but in neither was he successful. 

*> It has been alleged that he had become a vassal of Edward by accepting 
the nominal earldom of Derby forfeited by Ferrers in the Barons' War ; but 
the statement does not appear to be borne out by any existing record. 

« This was a very common state of things under the feudal system, when 
one sovereign was the vassal of another for certain lands ; but Edward was 
probably the only king who, though guilty of it himself, punished such 
breaches of fealty in another prince with death. 
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When Alexander III. of Scotland died (1286) his 
crown fell to his grand-daughter, a child of three years 
old, named Margaret, the Maid of Norway, and a mar- 
riage treaty, intended to unite the two kingdoms, was 
concluded between her and Prince Edward (Nov. 6, 
1289), but this arrangement failed through her premature 
death. Numerous competitors arose for the crown, and 
to avert the danger of civil war the states of Scotland 
unwisely referred the decision of their claims to Edward. 
He had recently arbitrated between the kings of France 
and Arragon concerning the isle of Sicily, but here he 
was too deeply interested to be just. Having assembled 
a large army on the border, his first step was to assert 
that he came to decide the dispute in his quality of 
sovereign lord, a demand which, as he had not long 
before been understood to acknowledge that he had no 
such right *, excited much surprise and remonstrance ; 
but the states and the competitors, being powerless 
before his superior strength, were ultimately obliged to 
agree to it, as also to place in his hands the royal 
castles. A decision was at length given in favour of 
John Balliol, who did homage for his kingdom. But 
though acquiesced in for a while, this state of vassalage 
was odious to the great body of his people : they, rather 

* In the treaty concluded at Salisbury, July i8, imo, the expression 
occurs, "The kmgdom of Scotland [in the event of the contemplated 
marriage of Edward and Margaret] shall remain separate and divided 
from England, free in itself, and without subjection, according to its rights, 
boundaries and members as heretofore ; " but there was added the proviso, 
"saving always the right of the king of England and of any others, in the 
marches or elsewhere, or which ou^ht to oelong to him or them." This 
was the very phrase diat Edward himself had employed many years before 
(see A.D. 1273) in doing homage to the king of France ; and the Scots 
at least attached no practical importance to it, any more than the king 
of France had done. From documents in the Public Record Office it 
appears that Edward's claim, as the " Over Lord " of Scotland, was based, 
among other things, on the fanciful assertion, that Brutus the Trojan, 
when dividing his dominions among his three sons, Locrin, Albanact, and 
Camber, had made Locrin the superior lord of the whole island, and 
Edward had succeeded to his rights; consequently, Albanact's kingdom 
of Scotland, and Camber's dominion of Wales, were now feudal depend- 
encies of England. 
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than the nobles, many of whom had lands in England, 
took up arms, formed an alliance with France, and 
superseded Balliol. Edward advanced against them, 
mercilessly ravaged their country from one end to the 
other, and formally annexed it to his dominions ; he 
also captured and executed Wallace, who almost alone 
kept the field. Very shortly after this, Robert Bruce, 
the grandson of one of the competitors, and who had 
hitherto been on the English side, assumed the Scot- 
tish crown, and though most of his family fell into 
the hands of Edward, he still stubbornly maintained 
the contest, until at length his great enemy died on 
his borders, in the twelfth year of the war, without 
having accomplished his object. 

Edward died at Burgh on the Sands, near Carlisle, 
July 7, 1307, and was buried, contrary to his own direc- 
tions, at Westminster, on Oct. 27. 

His first wife, Eleanor of Castile, accompanied him 
to the Crusade, bore him four sons and nine daughters *, 
and died at Hardby, near Lincoln, Nov. 29, 1290^ He 
in 1299 married Margaret, sister of Philip IV. of France, 
who bore him two sons and a daughter, and survived 
him, dying in 1317. 

Of his children by Eleanor, 

Edward of Caernarvon became king. 

The children of Margaret were, 

(i.) Thomas of Brotherton, bom June i, 1300 ; he 
was created earl of Norfolk in 1313, and had the office 
of Marshal of England bestowed on him in 131 5. He 
died in 1338, and was interred at Bury St. Edmund^s. 

(2.) Edmund of Woodstock, bom Aug. 5, 1301, created 



• John, Henry, Alphonso, Berengaria, Alice, Beatrice and Blanche died 
young. 

f Several elegant crosses, known by her name, yet mark places where 
her corpse rested on its way to Westminster. TTiese, however, are not 
tokens of the affection of her husband, as usually stated, but were erected 
by the queen's executors in compliance with directions in her will. 
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earl of Kent in 1321. He was beheaded at Winchester, 
March 19, 1330, on a charge of conspiracy against his 
nephew Edward III.; his daughter Joan became the wife 
of Edward the Black Prince. 

Eleanor », bom 1264, married Henry III., duke of Bar, 
in 1293, and died in 1298. 

Joan of Acre, bom in Palestine in 1272, first married 
Gilbert, earl of Clare and Gloucester, and afterwards 
Ralph Monthermer, a private gentleman of her retinue. 
She died in 1307. 

Margaret, born 1275, married John II. duke of Brabant, 
and died in 131 8. 

Mary, bom 1278, became a nun at Amesbury in 1285, 
and died there, probably in the year 1332. 

Elizabeth, bom August, 1282, married first John, count 
of Holland, and afterwards Humphrey de Bohun, earl of 
Hereford, who was killed at Boroughbridge, in 1322. 
She died in May, 1316. 

Edward I. bore the same arms as his father and 
grandfather, but the badge ascribed to him is a rose 
or, stalked proper. 

The statute law of England assumed much of its 
present shape in this king's reign, but his own pro- 
ceedings were usually of as arbitrary a character as 
those of any of his predecessors. His frequent wars 
led him to resort to the most violent means for raising 
money •*, and he was obliged solemnly to confirm Magna 
Charta, to allay the discontents thus occasioned ; but 
he obtained papal absolution for disregarding its pro- 
visions, and he is accused by the archbishop of Can- 
terbury (Robert Winchelsey) of imprisoning freemen 
unconvicted of any offence for the mere purpose of ex- 
torting heavy ransoms for them. 

The character of Edward I. presented a strong con- 

9 A second Eleanor, the daughter of Margaret of France, died young. 
>> See, ia particular, A.D. 1394, 1397, Z3oa 
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o that of his father, being resolute, unbending, and 
I cruel ; and his conduct in general 
i oppressive to his subjects, and 
f unjust to neighbouring states'. His 
talents, however, were great, both for 
and government ; he favoured 
commerce and municipal institutions", 
and remedied many abuses of the law ; 
withstood the exactions and de- 
mands of the pope, and thus secured 
the independence of his crown ; he enlarged his domains 
by the conquest of Wales, and apparently he only failed 
in his design against Scotland from having there to con- 
tend with men as able as himself, and "thrice armed" 
in having "their quarrel just," 




AJ>.12T3. Edward is proclaimed king, Nov. 20'. Walter 
Giflard, archbishop of York, the earls of Cornwall and 
Gloucester, are appointed regents, and Walter de Merton 
chancellor". 

A.D.12T3. Edward passes through Italy and France, 
where he does homage for his fiefs". He then repairs 
to Gascony, which he reduces to obedience". 
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Edmund, earl of Lancaster, suppresses an attempt 
to raise a civil war in the north of England. 

AJ). 1274. Edward settles some commercial disputes 
with the countess of Flanders (Margaret II.) He then 
returns to England, lands at Dover Aug. 2, and is 
crowned, with his consort Eleanor, Aug. 19. 

Edward repairs to Chester, in September, when 
Llewelyn declines to meet him. He is in consequence 
summoned to attend the next parliament at West- 
minster ^ 

Robert Bumell (afterwards bishop of Bath and Wells) 
is appointed chancellor'*. 

A.D. 1275. A parliament held at Westminster, near the 
end of April, when several reformatory statutes are is- 
sued ; especially one to restrain the usurious practices of 
the Jews ^ Llewelyn does not appear •. 

Eleanor de Montfort and her brother Almeric (for- 
merly treasurer of York) are captured at sea, near Bristol, 
by one of the king's ships *. 

A.D.1276. Llewelyn is again summoned to the parlia- 
ment. He instead sends messengers to offer a ransom 
for Eleanor and her brother ; it is refused ; he is declared 
by the parliament to have forfeited his lands, and a force 
ordered to be raised against him. 

At the same parliament justices are appointed to 
hear and determine suits of trespasses committed in the 
last twenty-five years. They have power to inflict fines, 

1284 John de Havering, the seneschal of Gascony, was ordered to make 
amends for injuries done to him. 

P He was required to do homage, and also to answer some complaints 
which his brother David had made to the king as his liege lord. 

4 He held the office until his death, at Berwick, Oct. 27, 1292. 

' The expulsion of this hapless race was near at hand, ''and/' says Mat- 
thew of Westminster, " that they might be distinguished from the faithful, 
the king ordered them to wear on their outer garments a sign like a tablet, 
of the length of a palm ; " from which it would seem that Uie ordinance of 
Henry III. (March qo, 1218) had been allowed to fall into disuse. 

• He positively remsed to come, saying that he remembered the fate of his 
father Griffin. See a.d. 1244. 

t Eleanor was affianced to Llewelyn, and on her way to marry him. 

H 
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but are ordered to remit very grave cases to the king in 
parliament*. 

AJ). 1277. Edward removes the courts of law to Shrews- 
bury, and leads a large army against Llewelyn, whilst the 
Cinque Ports fleet ravage the Welsh coast 

Llewelyn retires to Snowdon, but at length submits 
to the king, September. He is carried to Westminster, 
and obliged to surrender all his territories except the dis- 
trict of Snowdon and the isle of Anglesey*, Nov. 10. 
After a considerable delay he is allowed to return, " hav- 
ing been carefully instructed in his duty." 

A.D. 1278. The king deprives several monasteries of ex- 
traordinary privileges, which they had obtained from his 
father, Henry IIL^ 

The Statute of Gloucester [6 Edw. L c. i,] for the 
better administration of justice, enacted, Aug. 2. 

Alexander III. of Scotland does homage in the par- 
liament at Westminster, Sept. 29. 

• The Jews throughout England seized on one day 
(Nov. 12), being accused of clipping the coin ; 280 are 
hanged shortly after in London alone, and " a very great 
multitude" in other places. A number of Christians, 
"principally the rich citizens of London," charged as 
their confederates, are allowed to ransom themselves *. 
A.D. 1279. The king goes to France, gives up all claim 



" The record of their proceedings has been printed, under the title of 
** Rotuli Hundredorum." 

> He was to hold these by the annual payment of zooo marks, and he also 
agreed to jpay ;^^o,ooo for the expenses of the war, but this was remitted, 
(l^robably it was unpossible for him to raise it). His bride was delivered to 
him, and the^ were^ married Oct. z^, 1378. Almeric de Montfort was kept 
in prison until April, 1282, when his release was granted at the rec^uest of 
the pope (Martin IV.), whose chaplain he was, on condition of leavug the 
kings dominions. 

y He restored the charters of privilege to the church of Westminster, as 
also some of its jewels, which he had seized, ** because," as he said, " he 
had therein received the sacraments of baptism, confirmation, and con- 
secration." 

■ After a time (May 7» 1379^ the same grace was allowed also to a number 
of the Jews who were then m the king's prisons. 
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to Normandy, and obtains formal possession of Gas- 
cony •. 

The Statute of Mortmain [7 Edw. I. c. 2,] passed, 
Nov. 15. By this enactment all lands in future given 
into the "dead hands" of the Church without the king's 
special licence were to be forfeited "*. 

AJ). 1280. The statute de quo Warranto passed, Nov. 7. 

A.D. 1281. The archbishop of Canterbury (John Peck- 
ham) holds a council of his province at Lambeth, in which 
sequestration is decreed against such religious houses as 
had neglected to send procurators to a former assembly. 
The abbots of St. Alban's and others appeal to the pope, 
and the sentence is not enforced. 

A.D. 1282. The French expelled from Sicily, which they 
had seized in virtue of a grant from the pope '. 

WALES. 

A.D. 1282. Llewelyn and his brother David are recon- 
ciled, and the Welsh attempt to recover their indepen- 
dence. They capture Hawarden, March 22 ; destroy the 
castles of Flint and Rhuddlan, and carry Roger de Clif- 
ford, the justiciary of North Wales, off prisoner. 

The king removes the law courts to Shrewsbury; 
hires soldiers from Gascony, and marches into Wales, 

* The peace was concluded at Amiens May 23, 1379, and the king returned 
to Dover, Jtme xo. 

i> Matthew of Westminster complains that the makers of this statute " did 
not understand that the army of Amalek was overthrown rather by the 
prayers of Moses than by the swords of the children of Israel." In order to 
avoid the burden of military service it was not unusual to make feigned gifts 
of land to the Churdi ; this practice is forbidden in Magna Clu^ta, but it 
prevailed lone after, as is shewn by numerous statutes directed against it. 

^ Sicily had been granted by Pope Alexander ly. to Henry III., and on 
his failing to undertake its conquest, it had been seized by Charles of Anjou, 
brother of the French king, who defeated and killed Manfred, the natural 
son of the emperor Frederick II. The natives rose suddenly on the French, 
massacred great numbers of them (a butchery known as ** the Sicilian Ves- 
pers," Mardi 20), and, being assisted by the princes of Arragon, shook off 
their yoke. The quarrel between the Arragonese and the French was at 
last adjusted by Kmg Edward. See a.d. 1286. 
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July. Bodies of pioneers are employed to clear away 
the woods. 

The English sustain severe loss in endeavouring to 
cross the river Conway, Nov. 6; Llewelyn, encouraged 
thereby, descends into the plains, but is surprised and 
killed by the marchers, Dec. 1 1 •*. 

A.D. 1283. David, the brother of Llewelyn, surrenders 
himself. He is condemned during the sitting of parlia- 
ment at Shrewsbury, and executed as a traitor, Sept. 20. 

All armed opposition having, for the present, been 
overcome, the king proceeded to settle the state of his 
new dominions. Accordingly a statute, called the Statute 
of Wales [12 Edw. I.] was enacted at Rhuddlan, March 
19, 1284, which alleges that "Divine Providence has now 
removed all obstacles, and transferred wholly and en- 
tirely to the king's dominion the land of Wales and its 
inhabitants, heretofore subject to him in feudal right." 
At the prayer of his new subjects the king grants that 
their ancient laws may be preserved in civil causes, but 
the law of inheritance is changed, and in criminal mat- 
ters the English law is to be in|force. Sanctuary is no 
longer to be allowed, but those who would otherwise be 
entitled to it are to abjure the realm within a given time, 
proceeding by the high road, cross in hand, to some ap- 
pointed seaport. Sheriffs are appointed for Anglesey, 
Caernarvon, Merioneth, and Flint, with coroners and 
bailiffs in each district, who are all placed under the 
supervision of the justice of Chester. The rest of the 
country remained as before under the jurisdiction of 
the marchers. 

' He is said to have been betrayed whilst sleeping in a bam by the people 
of Builth, in Brecknockshire, who had before refused to admit him into their 
town; hence they are styled dradwyr Bi4aiii (** the traitors of Builth") by 
Welsh writers. His wife, the daughter of De Montfort, had died shortly 
before. Their only^ child (WenciUana^ and the daughters of his brother 
David were carried into England, and oecame nuns at Semprin|;ham, a pen- 
sion of ;C2o each being paid for them. Wenciliana was ahve m Oct. 1337, 
but how much longer is not known. 
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As the sincerity of the people's submission was rea- 
sonably doubted, the king erected many new strongholds, 
and re-edified others*, constructing them on a plan so 
different from that of the Normans, that the term Ed- 
wardian is usually applied to them. Flint, Rhuddlan, 
Hawarden, Denbigh, Caernarvon, Conway, Beaumaris, 
and Harlech, in the immediate neighbourhood of Snow- 
don ; Cilgarran, in the palatinate of Pembroke ; and 
Caerphilly, in the honour of Glamorgan, are among the 
number. As a further security, bodies of English were 
planted in convenient stations, and endowed with muni- 
cipal privileges ; from these "borough, or English towns V' 
Welshmen were rigidly excluded, not being allowed to 
hold either lands or office therein. 

Popular tradition charges the king with a systematic 
massacre of the Welsh bards, but this odious accusation 
appears to be unfounded, though the order may be said 
almost to have disappeared with the complete subjugation 
of their country. The bards, as we see from the laws of 
Dyvnwal Moelmud*, considered themselves the leading 
order in the state ; they also claimed the right of cele- 
brating marriage under the oak-tree, and ostentatiously 
retained many ceremonies of Druidic origin ; they were 
thus avowedly hostile to, and disliked by, the clergy, who 
for ages had maintained a closer connexion with Eng- 
land'* than the rest of their countrymen. Many of the 
bards too were bitter satirists, and branded their oppo- 
nents as betrayers of their country ; they also, we know, 
often bore arms, and many doubtless perished in the 



• The cost was in part borne by the see of York, (vacant by the death of 
Archbishop WiclcMranc,) its revenues from August, 1285, to April, 1286, being 
devoted to the purpose. They amounted to ^1812 12s. 4d., equal to ^30,000 
now. 

' Amone them may be named, Montgomery, Radnor, Brecknock, and 
Caermarthen, which had before been in the hands of the lords marchers, but 
were now annexed to the crown. 

8 See Part I. a.d. 640. 

^ See especially Part I. A.D. 873, 918, ii«>^ 
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field ; others would probably be denounced, and thus 
meet with death as traitors ; hence their disappearance 
under the English rule may be reasonably accounted for, 
without imputing such deep personal guilt to the con- 
queror. 

A.D.1283. The Statute of Merchants* [11 Edw. I.], to 
facilitate the recovery of their debts, passed Oct. 12, at 
Acton Bumell, in Shropshire. 

A.i).l284. Margaret of Norway acknowledged as 
heir to the crown of Scotland, at Scone, Feb. 5 K 

The king promises again to go to the Holy Land. 
The pope (Martin IV.) in consequence grants him ab- 
solution for all crimes conmiitted by him in the wars 
with the barons and the Welsh *, May 26. 

A.D.1285. The king solemnly presents at Westminster 
many rich spoils from Wales. Among them are ** a large 
piece of the true cross,** and other famous relics adorned 
with gems and gold, and " the crown of King Arthur.** 

A statute passed to redress disorders in London 
[13 Edw. I.e. 5".] 

Justices of assize appointed, to go into every shire 
twice or thrice a-year for the more speedy administration 
of justice [c. 30.] 

A.D.1286. Alexander III. of Scotland dies, March 16. 

* There is another statute of the same name [13 Edw. I. c. ^] passed in 
1285, to give better effect to the provisions of the former, but it is expressly 
provided that the Jews are not to be benefited thereby. 

^ She was the grandchild of Alexander III. and Margaret, the sister of 
Edward I., hy Margaret, their dauehter, who married Eric, king of Norway. 

' The Welsh churches seem to have been plundered, and on Jime 15 the 
king ordered their temporalities to be restored. He also appointed commis- 
sioners to report on any injuries that they had received, June 25, and before 
the end of the year the sum of £^45 was g^'anted as compensation. 

■o This statute presents a cunous picture of the times. No armed men 
are to be seen in the street after the curfew has tolled at St. Martin's le Grand 
'* except he be a great man, or other lawful persod of good repute, or their 
messenger with their warrant, and lantern in hand." Ail brokers are placed 
under the special direction of the magistrates, as Aey were often " foreign- 
ers who for great offence have fled their countiy ;*\ none but freemen are to 
ireep taverns^ and none are to teach fencing in the city under heavy penalties. 
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Six regents are chosen to govern the kingdom in the mi- 
nority of his grand-daughter Margaret °. 

The king goes to France, May 13, and renews his 
homage at Paris, June 5. He then reduces Gascony to 
obedience, and stays there three years ; Edmund, earl of 
Cornwall, is regent. 

The king arbitrates between the French and the Ar- 
ragonese on account of Sicily. 

A.D. 1287. The king, being seized with severe illness, 
again assumes the cross. 

The Welsh, under Rhys ap Meredith**, attempt to 
shake off the English yoke, June. They are subdued 
before the end of the year by Robert Tiptoft, the king's 
justiciary, and their leader carried to York and hanged. 

A.D.1288. The pope (Nicholas IV.) grants to the king 
the tenth of the revenues of " all the churches of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland,'.' to enable him to undertake 
his crusade ^ 

A.D.'1289. The king returns to England, August 12. 
He directs a strict inquiry to be made into the conduct 
of the judges, sheriffs, and other officers during his 
absence, Oct. 13. In consequence, he banishes some 
of the guilty, (among them Thomas de Weyland, the 
chief justice,) and imposes heavy fines upon others'". 

The marriage treaty of Prince Edward and Margaret 



" She remained in Norway with her father until 1290, when, a marriage 
ha^dng been arranged for her with Edward, prince of Wales, the king de- 
spatched a ship to fetch her to England, where she was to remain under his 
guardianship until he should consider Scotland in a sufiRcientlv settled state 
tor her to go there in safety. She, however, fell ill at sea, and being landed 
in the Orluieys, she died there, Oct. 7, and was buried in the cathedral of 
St. Magnus at Kirkwall. 

o He was a descendant of Owen Gwynneth, and had sided with the Eng- 
lish against Llewelyn in the expectation of being placed on the throne in his 
stead, but was contemptuously treated when the war was over. 

p The king did not at once avail himself of this grant, as the survey 
(known as the Taxation* of Pope Nicholas) was not made until 1291 and 
1292 ; and when the money was collected, he used it for his war against 
France. 

4 These fines are said to have amounted to the enormous sum of zoo,ooo 
marks, or much more than the azmual revenue of thft kisL'^d^xEu 
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of Norway concluded at Salisbury, Nov. 6, between the 
kings of England and Norway, their parents. It re- 
cognises Scotland as " free, absolute, and independent," 
but with a general saving of any claims of the English 
kings. 

A.D.1290. "The fierce multitude of the Jews," with 
their wives and children, are ordered to leave England, 
July 27'. The feast of All Saints (Nov. i) was the 
period assigned, which they were not to exceed on pain 
of death ■. 

The king takes possession of the Isle of Man, at 
the request of the inhabitants, September. 

SCOTLAND. 

Margaret of Norway, queen of Scotland, dies, Oct. 7, 
No less than thirteen d^erent parties laid claim to 
the throne of Scotland when it became vacant by the 
death of the Maid of Norway. Contrary to all received 
notions of inheritance, one of these was her father, Eric 
of Norway ; Florence, count of Holland, was a second, 
but his claim was withdrawn. Among the other com- 
petitors, only three need be named ; these were, John 
Balliol lord of Galloway, Robert Bruce earl of Annan- 
dale, and John Hastings lord of Abergavenny and 
seneschal of Aquitaine ; they were all descended from 

' They seem to have been personally odious to the kmg, who had al- 
ready banished them from Windsor and from Gascony; and had ako 
granted letters patent to his motHer forbidding them to remain on any of 
her manors. Amon^ the Royal Letters in the Public Record Office is one 
from her, complaining of a Jew (Jacob Cok), who having been expelled 
from her town of Andover, had had the hardihood to appeal to the king's 
courts, and " contemptuously to charge her servant Guy de Tauton with 
felony and robbery." What was the result of the appeal does not appear, 
but may be very probably conjectured. 

■ Their moveables they were allowed to take with them, but no compen- 
sation appears to have been made for the houses, synagogues, burial- 
places, &c., that they had to abandon. The king granted passes to them, 
to the number of 16,511, and strictly forbade any injury to be done to them. 
Some mariners who, for the sake of plunder, drowned a number of them at 
the mouth of the Thames, were executed. 
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daughters of David earl of Huntingdon, the youngeir 
brother of Malcobn IV. and William the Lion, and 
grandson of David I. 

Balliol was the grandson of Margaret, the eldest 
daughter'; Bruce, the son of Isabel, the second daugh- 
ter ; Hastings, the grandson of Ada, the third daughter. 
Hastings desired a share only of the kingdom, but as 
the state was wisely held by all parties to be indivisible, 
his claims were at once negatived, and the competitors 
reduced in reality to two, John BaUiol and Robert Bruce. 
The states of the kingdom had not the courage to decide 
between them, and in an evil hour for their country they 
resolved to appeal to the judgment of the king of Eng- 
land, as their only resource for avoiding a civil war. 



A.D.129lt The Crusades are brought to a close by 
the capture of Acre, and the few other strongholds of 
the Christians on the Syrian coast. 

The disputed succession to the crown of Scotland 
is referred to the king of England for his decision. 

He repairs to Norham, on the banks of the Tweed, 
with a large army, and as a first step claims to be ac- 
knowledged "sovereign lord of the land of Scotland," 
May lo, which is conceded to him, after long debate, 
by letters patent under the hands of nine of the com- 
petitors ", June 5 ; he also claims the royal castles, 
which, by a similar docimient, dated June 6, are put 
into his hands. After some discussion, the only com- 
petitors remaining are John Balliol and Robert Bruce, 
who name fifty persons of Scotland, and these choose 

* John Comyn, earl of Badenoch (afterwards killed by the younger 
Bruce), another of the competitors, was the son of Marjory, a younger 
dau^ter of Mars^et. 

« These were Florence, count of Holland, Robert Bruce, John Balliol, 
Tohn Hastings, John Comyn, Patrick Dunbcur, John Vescy (for his father). 
Nidiolas de Soiues, and William de Ros. 
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thirty Englishmen as their assistants ; this commission 
is empowered to investigate the rights of the claimants 
and to report to the king. 

AJ). 1292. The commissioners meet at Berwick, Aug. 2, 
and three months after report in favour of John Balliol, 
Nov. 17. The king delivers his judgment accordingly, 
Nov. 30. 

Balliol does homage ^' for himself and his heirs, for 

the whole kingdom of Scotland,** at Berwick, the same 

day; he is also summoned into England, and repeats 

the ceremony at Newcastle, Dec. 26. 

AJ). 1298. The Isle of Man restored to the Scots, Jan. 5. 

A war breaks out between the Cinque Ports mariners 
and the Normans; the latter are defeated with great 
slaughter at St Mah^, in Britanny, April 14. 

The Gascons also make war on the French. 

Balliol is summoned to Westminster to answer va- 
rious complaints of maladministration ^ He is treated 
with personal disrespect in the court, and on his return 
to Scotland seeks means of rendering himself inde- 
pendent. 

Philip IV. of France summons the king of England 
to answer in his court for the conduct of his subjects, 
December. 

A.D. 1294. The king refusing to appear, his fiefs in 
France are declared forfeited after the third sum- 
mons, May. 

The king renounces his fealty to France, makes 
alliances with the princes of Germany and Flanders, 
and raises a large army. Being detained at Portsmouth 

> The first of these complaints was that of John le Mason, a Gascon, who 
claimed payment for wine sold several years before to Alexander III., and 
which that king's executors declared had been paid for. The Scottish 
court decided accordingly, but the English one overruled their decision, 
and ordered Balliol to pav the mone^ under threat of seizure of his Eng^lish 
lands. This was followed by complaints of '* denial of justice" from various 
persons, as Macduff, son of the earl of Fife, Aufrica, daughter of Magnus, 
kine of Man, the abbot of Reading, the bishop of Durham, and othersi and 
Bamol seems to have attended in person to answer them. 
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by bad weather from July to September, it is re- 
cruited by pardoned malefactors, who soon desert for 
want of pay. 

Heavy taxes levied on both clergy and laity ^ 

Gascony overrun by the French. 

The Cinque Ports mariners capture a Spanish fleet, 
and ravage the coast of France. "There was no law 
imposed upon the sailors, but whatever any one could 
carry off, that he called his own." 

The Welsh, both in the north and the south, take 
arms under Madoc and Morgan, of the family of Llewelyn ; 
they defeat the earl of Lincoln at Denbigh, Nov. 11, and 
Prince Edmund shortly after. The king marches against 
them, and cuts down the woods, but his troops suffer 
greatly from famine, and he retires to England. 

A.D.1295. The pope sends two legates to England to 
endeavour to bring about a peace with France. They 
arrive in May, and depart in August •. 

The French land at Dover, and bum a convent 
and several houses near the beach, but are beaten off 
with loss, Aug. I. They also lose a galley with 300 
picked men at Rye. 

The Welsh are subdued, and obliged to give host- 
ages. Madoc shortly after again takes arms ; he is 
captured, and dies a prisoner in the Tower. 

The Scots, in a parliament at Scone, appoint twelve 

7 The king's mode of proceeding was peremptory enough. He seized 
(July 26) on such kinds of merchandize as were suitable for exportation* 
and sola them in Flanders, promising to pay for them at a future period ; 
as also on large sums that had been deposited in reb'gious houses for the 
service of the Holy Land. As the clergy did not meet his demands so 
readily as he expected, he sent one of his knights (John Havering) to their 
assembly in the refectory at Westminster^ (Sept. 3z,) who in a loud and 
menacing voice delivered this very intelligible message : " Holy fathers, 
this is the demand of the king, — one half of all the annual revenues of your 
churches. If any one objects to this^ let him stand forth, that he may be 
taken note of, as unworthy of the kmg's peace." Well may Matthew of 
Westminster add* " When they heard this, all the prelates were disturbed 
in mind, and immediately they granted the king's demand." 

■ The kin£[ authorized them, Aug, 14, to conclude a truce till the ist of 
November with the king of France, if he should desire ic 
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peers as guardians of the realm, thus in reality supersed- 
ing Balliol. They appoint commissioners to treat for 
a marriage between his son Edward and the princess 
Joanna of France, July 5. 

The king, being aware of the negotiations, demands 
from the Scots possession of the castles and towns of 
Berwick, Roxburgh, and Jedburgh, during the French 
war, Oct. 16. 

The Scots having concluded their treaty (in which 
aid from France is stipulated), Oct. 23, refuse compli- 
ance, and hostilities begin. 

A.D.1296. Prince Edmund ravages the French coast. 
He captures Bordeaux, March 28, and dies soon after 
(June 4). 

The king marches against the Scots. He captures 
Berwick, March 30 ; the Scots at the same time ravage 
Northumberland, and besiege Carlisle. 

Balliol formally renounces allegiance to the king, 
April 5. 

The king defeats the Scots with great slaughter at 
Dunbar, April 27. He ravages the surrounding country 
and captures the Maidens' Castle (now Edinburgh Castle) 
early in June, whence he carries off the Scottish royal 
insignia. 

Balliol surrenders himself to the king, July 8. He 
is obliged to make a formal renunciation of his kingly 
dignity by letters patent ', and is then imprisoned in the 
Tower of London. 

The king carries off the " stone of destiny" on which 
the Scottish kings were crowned from the royal abbey of 
Scone, August. 

* The date is uncertain ; two copies exist among the public records, one 
dated at Brechin, July zo ; the other, Kincardine, July a. Letters of sub- 
mission also were exacted from the bishops of Glasgow, Aberdeen, and 
Whithem, August 28, and from several nobles, March 25, 1297, who were 
in Edward's hands as prisoners or hostages ; but many of the prisoners 
were soon after set free on condition of serving in the war with France 
^jjJyjQ, Aug. 17). 
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John de Warrenne, earl of Surrey, is appointed 
guardian of Scotland, Sept. 3, and Hugh Cressingham 
treasurer and justiciary*. The king returns to Eng- 
land, carrying many of the Scottish nobles with him 
as hostages '. 

A large French ship, called the King Philip, is 
captured and brought into Sandwich. 

A.D.1297. The clergy, refusing a fresh demand from 
the king, are by him declared out of the pale of the 
law ; they are thus obliged to give a large sum ^. 

The English forces, being treacherously abandoned 
by the Gascons, are defeated, and John, Lord St. John *, 
their commander, captured. 

The king's exactions causing much discontent, the 
earls and barons resolve on a meeting in the marches 
to enforce a redress of their grievances. The earls of 
Norfolk and Hereford (the constable and marshal) place 
themselves at their head, and also refuse to discharge 
the duties of their offices in the war ^ 

b He was an officer of the English exchequer, and an ecclesiastic ; he 
held several valuable preferments. 

" Some of these were compulsorily settled in England, receiving lands in 
exchange for their OMm. One John le Scot, thus planted in uie south, 
became the founder of the family of Scott of Brabourne, in Kent. 

* The clergy were placed in a most painful position ; the archbishop of 
Canterbury (Robort Winchelsey) had received a bull, (dated Feb. 34, 1296,) 
threatening excommunication to all who granted the property of the Church 
to the king, but their fear of personal violence obliged ihem to do so. 

* He was the king's lieutenant in Gascony, aiid being after a time ex- 
changed for John Balliol, the ex-king of Scotland, returned to England, 
when he was actively eowloyed in the Scottish wars. He is spoken of in 
the poem of the Siege otCsu-laverock as entrusted with the special charge 
of the Prince of Wales, and regarded as the most experienced of the leaders 
of the^ army. The custody of the marches of Cumberland and Axmandale 
was given to him, and he died in the year 1302. 

* "Die king wished them to lead a force to Gascony, whilst he went to 
Flanders, but they maintained that they were not botmd to go abroad ex- 
cept in attendance upon him. To their quarrel belongs the traditional stoiy 
ofthe origin of the name of Bigot, borne by the earls of Norfolk ; but it is 
a mistake, as the first of them, created by Stephen, was named Hugh Bigot. 

Roger Bigot, earl of Norfolk and earl marshal, was the nephew of the 
preceding earl. He served against Llewelyn, and long had the custody 
of the castles of Bristol and Nottingham, but at length was deprived of 
them. He received a pardon for his conduct on the present occaaon, but 
he was eventually obliged to surrender his hereditary office and his lands 
to the king, by a deed dated at Colchester, April xa, 1302 ; they were re- 
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The king solemnly offers the regalia of Scotland at 
the shrine of Edward the Confessor », June 18. 

Several of the Scottish nobles submit to Warrenne 
at Irvine, July 9 ; Wallace, a simple knight, keeps the 
field. 

The king promises to renew. Magna Charta, and 
sails for Flanders, Aug. 22, with a large fleet, leaving 
his son Edward as regent. 

Warrenne, the guardian, is defeated by Wallace at 
Cambuskenneth, near Stirling, Sept. io*». Wallace also 
ravages the north of England. 

The earls of Hereford and Norfolk forbid the 
sheriffs to levy any taxes until Magna Charta is again 
confirmed. 

Prince Edward sends it and the Charter of the 
Forests to the king, who confirms them at Ghent, 
Nov. 5*. 

A.D. 1298. A two years' truce with France is concluded, 
and the king returns to England, landing at Sandwich, 
March 14. 

Edward marches towards Scotland, which he enters 
in June, while his fleet proceeds to the Frith of Forth. 
He defeats the Scots at Falkirk, July 22, and after 
ravaging the west of Scotland returns to England. 

granted for his life only, July is. He died in 1307, when the office of 
marshal was given to the king's soik Thomas of Brotherton. 

Humphre]^ de Bohun, earl of Hereford and Essex, and lord constable, 
succeeded ms grandfather ^who had been an active partisan of De Mont- 
fort} in 1375. He served m Wales, France, and Scotland, withstood the 
arbitrary proceedings of the kin^, and died in 1298, shortly after Magna 
Charta had been confirmed, mainly by his efforts. His son, also named 
Humphrey, married the king's daughter, Eli2abeth, but met his death in 
the field while opposing the proceedings of Edward II. and his favourites. 

* He also placed there the "stone of destiny" from Scone. The stone 
is still at Westminster imbedded in the coronation chair, but the regalia 
were restored in the reign of Edward III. 

^ Hugh Cressingham, the treasurer, who had been guilty of great op- 
pression in the discharge of his office, was among the killed ; his body was 
horribly mutilated by the victors. 

' A formal pardon was at the same time granted to the earls of Hereford 
and Norfolk, *'at the special request of our dear son EdMrard" and his 
council. 
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AJ>.1899. John Balliol is released from confinement, 
July 1 8, at the intercession of the pope, and retires to 
France*. 

The Scots appoint a regency, placing Bruce * and 
COMYN at its head, and continue the war. 

A truce concluded with France, June 19. 

The importation of false money prohibited, and 
foreign exchanges regulated [27 Edw. I. st. 3]. 

The king of France overruns Flanders. 
A.D. 1800. The king seizes a large sum of money in 
the hands of the Minorites". 

Magna Charta and the Charter of the Forests again 
confirmed, March 28, and ordered to be proclaimed in 
future four times in every year. 

The royal army assembles at Carlisle, June 24. It 
enters Scotland early in July, ravages Galloway", and 
returns to England in November. 

The pope (Boniface VIII.) claims the supremacy of 
Scotland, in virtue of which he demands the release of 
the Scottish ecclesiastics in the king's hands ^, and the 
withdrawal of his troops p. 

A truce granted to the Scots at the intercession of 
the king of France, Oct. 30. 

A.D. 1801. A parliament assembles at Lincoln, Jan. 20, 
to consider the pope's demands. It agrees to a letter 
asserting the feudal dependence of Scotland, and refusing 

* He died there, at his castle of Bailleul, in 131^. 

' The son of the competitor for the crown, who died in 1294. 

•■ He told them that the rule of St. Francis, their founder, rendered 
poverty obligatory on them, and he could not, as a Christian king, allow 
It to be violated. 

^ ■ One of the castles taken was that of Carlaverock, on the Nith, the 
aege of which forms the subject of a curious contemporary poem. 

® Robert, bishop of Glasgow, and Mark, bishop of Sodor, are named ; 
many clerks are also alleged to have perished through the hardships of 
their imprisonment. 

P The pope's bull was dated at Anagni, June 37, and it was forwarded 
to the archbishop of Canterburv, (Robert Winchelsey,) who delivered it 
to the king in his camp near New Abbey, in Galloway, August 36, and 
returned to his manor at Otford, in Kent, on or before October 8. 
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to alloir the king to send ambassadors to justify his 
condncty Feh. 12 «. 

The king also i^lies in a similar tone. May 7. 

The principality of Wales granted to the king's 
ddest son, Feh. 7. 

The king again invades Scotland, in July. He 
meets little opposition, and passes the winter there. 

AJ>.1S02. A truce concluded with the Scots, Jan. 26, 
until St Andrew's day, (Nov. 30). 

The Flemings defeat the French at Cambray, 
July II. 

Proposals are made for peace with France, but 
Philip refuses to treat unless the Scots are included, 
and also requires the king to pass over in person to 
ni^otiate. 

The parliament refuses to allow the king to go to 
France, treating the demand as an insult. 

A.D. 1508. Stirling castle is taken by the Scots, Feb. 18. 
The English defeated at Roslin by Comyn, the regent, 
Feb. 24. 

Peace is made with France, Gascony being restored, 
and the Scots abandoned to the vengeance of Edward, 
May 20. 

The king again invades Scotland, in June, and ad- 
vances as far as the Moray Frith. He captures Brechin, 
Aug. 9 ; bums Dunfermline, and passes the winter in 
that country. 

William de Geynesburg, bishop of Worcester, is 
fined 1,000 marks for an alleged contempt of the king's 
authority '. 

4 Two copies of this remarkable document still exist among the pubUc 
records. 

' The pope (Boniface VIII.) had promoted him to the see on the refusal 
of the archbishop of Canterbury (Robert Winchelsey) to consecrate ^ the 
king's nominee, and in his bull professed to grant mm the temporalities 
as well as the spiritualities. The bishop was obliged to renounce the so- 
called grant, and paid the above heavy fine for '* nis transgression in ad- 
mitting that the pope had power to dispose of the said temporalities." 
[Patent Roll, 31 Edw. I. m. 99.] 
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Robert Bruce" and many other Scottish nobles 
submit. 

A.B.1304, Comyn, the guardian, concludes a treaty 
with the king, Feb. 4. 

A parliament held at St. Andrew's, under the orders 
of Edward, at which the Scottish nobles in general 
make their submission to him*, and the garrison of 
Stirling castle are declared outlaws. 

Stirling is besieged by the king, in April ; it sur- 
renders, July 24, when the lives of the garrison are 
spared at the intercession of the English nobles. 

The king returns to England, leaving John de Segrave 
as governor of Scotland \ 

A.D. 1805. The writ of Trailbiton issued, April 6. This 
writ sets forth that murderers, incendiaries, thieves, and 
other violators of the king's peace abound, and directs 
the sheriffs of each county to call to their aid good and 
legal men to make inquiry as to all such offenders and 
their abettors. The parties discovered were tried before 
a kind of special commissioners who visited each district, 
and promptly and rigorously punished. 

Wallace is captured near Glasgow, in August, brought 
to London, and executed as a traitor, Aug. 24. 

A council held at London, in September, when re- 
gulations for the government of Scotland, now con- 



• He died in April, 1304, and his son, who had throughout adhered to the 
English interest, succeeded to his earldom of Annandale, but continued to 
pass his time in Edward's court. 

t Fines of from one to five years' rents were imposed on spme, the bishop 
of Glasgow and some few other persons were banished, and Wallace was 
" left to the mercy of King Edward our Lord." 

" John de Segrave was one of the king's most experienced commanders, 
and was constable of his army in the expedition to Scotland in 1296. He 
was also governor of Berwick ; and under Edward II. he was made keeper 
of the forests north of Trent, which included the custody of the castles of 
Nottingham and Derby. He was taken prisoner at Bannockbum, but soon 
exchanged, and received a large grant as compensation for his services. In 
X323, hsing suspected of having favoured the escape of Roger Mortimer 
from the Tower, he was sent in disgrace to Gascony, where he shortly 
after died, in the 70th year of his age. 
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sidered as conquered, are drawn up. John of Bretagne 
the younger' is appointed guardian, Oct. 26. 

Robert Bruce* leaves the English court, and 
repairs to Scotland. 

A.D. 1306. Bruce, failing to induce Comyn to join him 
in throwing off the English yoke, kills him in the Minorite 
convent at Dumfries ^ 

He is joined by numbers, drives out the EnglisH 
justiciaries and garrisons, who flee to Berwick and 
ravages the lands of the adherents to the king. 

Bruce is crowned king (Robert L) at Scone, March, 
25, in presence of the bishops of St. Andrew^s and Glas- 
gow, five earls, and many knights ;. the ceremony is re- 
peated on Palm Sunday, March 27. 

Aymer de Valence* appointed lieutenant and com- 
mander-in-chief in Scotland, April 5. 

The Prince of Wales and many young nobles are 
knighted with great ceremony, May 22 ; . when the king 
takes an oath to conquer the Scots or diie in the quarreL 

De Valence defeats Bruce, and obliges him to flee 
to Cantyre, and thence to the Isles. 

The king marches into Scotland, in July. Little op- 
position is made to him, but he captures and executes 
many of Bruce's adherents*, and commits those who 
surrender to close custody ^. 

* John de Dreux, earl of Richmond, the king's nephew, beine the son of 
John II. duke of Britanny and Beatrice, daughter of Henry III- ^ 

* He had incurred the displeasure of the king by complaining of the 
execution of Wallace, and was only saved from unprisonment by a hasty 
flight. 

y The date is uncertain ; Jan. 29, or Feb. 10. 

« Son of William de Valence, h^f-brother'of Henry III. 

* Among them were his brother Nigel Bruce, his brother-in-law Seton, 
the earl of Athol, and Simon Eraser. His wife, his daughter, his two 
sisters, and the countess of Buchan, were captured, and most of them 
remained prisoners until after the battle of Bannockbum. 

•» Among these were the bishops of St. Andrew's and Glasgow (William 
Lamberton and Robert Wjrchard) and the abbot of Scone, who (Aug. 7, 1306) 
were ordered to be kept in chains at Winchester, Porchester and Mere ; 
Malise, earl of Stratheam, was confined at Rochester, but not in fetters, 
Nov. x6, 1306 ; and the king of Norway was requested to deliver up the 
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Bruce suddenly issues from his retreat, at the end of 
September. He besieges Henry de Percy m Turnbuiy 
castle (near Girvan,. in Ayrshire), but an English force 
puts him again to flight. 

The king passes the winter in the north. 
A J). 1307. A party of Scots^ headed by Alexander and 
Thomas Bruce, land, in Galloway, Feb. 10. They are 
captured by DUncan Macdonald, a partisan of the 
English, and sent to- the king, who has them^ all exe- 
cuted, February 17. 

Peter of Spain, the papal legate, excommunicates 
Bruce, Feb. 22 •=. 

Piers Gaveston'*, a favourite of the king's son 
Edward, is banished from England, Feb. 26. 

A parliament meets at Carlisle, March 12. 

Bruce again appears, (about the end of March,) de- 
feats Aymer de Valence, and besieges the earl of Glou- 
cester in Ayr. The king raises the siege, and Bruce retires. 

The king summons his army to assemble at Carlisle 
at the beginning of July. 

He commences his last march against Scotland, 
leaving Carlisle July 3 ; reaches Burgh on the Sands 
(five miles distant), July 5 ; dies there, July 7. His body 
is brought to Westminster, and buried, Oct. 27 *. 

bishop of Moray, who had sought refuge in the Orkneys, March 6, 1307. 
The bishop of St. Andrew's was released from his close confinement May 33, 
X308, in consequence of the remonstrances of the pope ; he took the oath 
of fealty, August 11, and appears to have been set at liberty soon after. 
The earl of Stratheam was released, Nov. x8 ; and the bishop of Glasgow 
was delivered over to the papal leeate, Dec. i. The fate of the abbot does 
not appear; but if then released, ne was again in prison at Porchester in 
Dec. 1312, and he did not regain his liberty till after the battle of Ban- 
nockbum. 

« The papal bull authorizing this is dated May x8, 1306 ; it is groimded 
on the murder of Comyn in a church. 

^ He was the son of Sir Arnold Gaveston, a strong supporter of the 
English cause in Gascony, who was unjustly put to death by the king 
of France, his wife also being burnt as a witch. Queen Eleanor com- 
passionately took the orphan as a companion^ for her son, who seems to 
nave entertained the affection of a brother for him. 

* His dying injunction was thus disregarded, as he had desired that his 
remains should be carried about with the army, and not deposited ^Sk.^5cl!b. 
grave until the entire conquest of Scotlaad bad b^«xv, ^.Occl^nq^ 
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Events in General History. 

A.D. 

Rise of the House of Hapsburg, by the election of 

Rudolph as Emperor 1273 

The Prussians conquered by the Teutonic knights . . 1278 

Massacre of the French in Sicily 1282 

The Christians expelled from Palestine . . . '1291 

War between Genoa and Venice 1293 

Rise of the Ottoman Empire 1299 





Edward II. firom his Honnment in Arms of Sdward II. 

Glonoester Cathedral. 

EDWARD IL 

Edward, the fourth son of Edward I. and Eleanor 
of Castile, was bom at Caernarvon, April 25, 1284. By 
the death of his brother Alphonso in the August follow- 
ing he became heir to the throne, and in 1301 he received 
the title of Prince of Wales. 

Piers Gaveston, the son of a Gascon knight who had 
been put to death by the French, was chosen as the com-[ 
panion of the young prince, and this circumstance ex-j 
ercised a most unhappy influence on the destiny of both.' 
Edward, whose disposition was too light and gay to 
please his father, was frequently embroiled with him in 
consequence of his own misconduct as well as that of his 
favourite *, and one of the last acts of the dying king was 
an endeavour to perpetuate the banishment of the latter. 

Edward became king July 8, 1307, being then on the 
border of Scotland, but he at once abandoned the con- 
test, recalled his favourite, and imprisoned or banished 
many of his father's ministers. Gaveston, to whom all 
affairs were committed, was created earl of Cornwall, and 
married to the king's niece, Margaret de Clare; his 

• A roll of the prince's letters in the Public Record Office shews that 
he was harshly treated by the king, but found a warm friend in his step- 
mother, Queen Margaret. On occasion of a quarrel with Bishop Langton, 
the prince's lands were seized and his household broken up, when his 
sisters sent him money and placed their property at his dispo^aU «.\xd. 
the queen never ceased to intercede for him. until Via -w^vs x^sxat*.^ va ^jsN^axst, 
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insolence was intolerable to the nobles, and after being 
more than once banished and recalled, he was put to 
death by them in the year 1312, the king having in the 
meantime been stripped of power, by his cousin, Thomas 
earl of Lancaster, and his associates. 

In 1 314 Edward invaded Scotland at the head of 
a large army, but, being ill supported by his nobles, he 
was signally defeated by Robert L at Bannockbum, 
June 24, and never after made any serious attempt to 
renew the enterprise ; while the Scots, on the other 
hand, ravaged the north of England, and took some 
steps for the conquest of Ireland. 

After a time the king regained his power by the help 
of Hugh le Despenser, who, however, was soon banished. 
Edward took up arms, recalled Despenser, and defeated 
and killed the earls of Lancaster and Hereford; but 
their party was joined by the queen, whom Despenser 
liad offended. She went to France, taking her son 
Edward with her, under the pretext of acconunodating 
a dispute with the French king (her brother) about the 
homage of Gascony. THe earl of Kent (the king's 
brother), Roger Mortimer, and other nobles, repaired 
to her, and a small mercenary force was raised, with 
which she invaded England, in September, 1326. The 
king fled before them, his favourites were seized and 
executed, and he himself being captured, he was formally 
deposed, Jan. 7, 1327, and murdered at Berkeley castle, 
the 2 1 St of September following. 

Edward married, in 1308, Isabella, daughter of Philip IV. 
of France. She bore him two sons and two daughters, 
but disgraced herself by a criminal amour with Roger 
Mortimer, and died Aug. 22, 1358, at Hertford, after 
a seclusion, sometimes more, sometimes less strict, of 
twenty-seven years. Of the children of their marriage, 

1. Edward became king. 

2. John of Eltham, bom Aug. 25, 131 5, was in 1328 
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created earl of Cornwall, and in the following year named 
custos of the kingdom, during the absence of the king in 
France. He died at St. John's town, near Perth, in 
Scotland, Oct. 1336. 

3, Eleanor, bom 131 8, married Reynald II., count of 
Gueldres, and, after a life rendered miserable by the ill 
conduct of her husband and her sons, she died in a 
nunnery at Deventer, April 22, 1355. 

4. Joan, bom in the Tower, in 1 321, was in 1329 mar- 
ried to David, prince of Scotland, (afterwards David II.) 
She accompanied him in his exile in France, and solicited 
permission to share his imprisonment in England ; but 
she was at length obliged to separate from him tlirough 
his own misconduct, and return to her brother's court, 
where she died, Sept 7, 1362. 

Edward II. bore the same arms as his father, but for 
a badge he used a castle, probably in token of his de- 
scent from the kings of Castile. 

Ilie character of this king was manifestly rather weak 
than wicked. Those who deposed and murdered him 
charged him justly with neglect of his office, and pro- 
fusion to a few favourites ^ ; but they did not allege 
against him oppressive exactions and merciless proscrip- 
tion ; yet was his fate one of the hardest recorded in 
history. 

A.B.1307. Edward is received as king, at Carlisle, 
Saturday, July 8 ''. He shortly after proceeds towards 
Dumfries, where some of the Scottish nobility do homage 
to him, early in August. 

He appoints Aymer de Valence guardian and lieu- 
tenant in Scotland, Aug. 30 •*, and returns to England. 

•» Gaveston and the Despensers. These men, odiously termed "fa- 
vourites," were, probably, nothing more than trusted ministers, but that 
age did not tolerate government by deputy. 

<> His regnal years are computed from this day. 

* Valence resigned the office almost immediately, and it was be&to'w^d. 
on John de Dreux, earl of Richmond, Sept. i-^. 
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Gaveston is recalled *. Many of the king's council 
are driven from the court, and some imprisoned '. 

Gaveston is made custos of the kingdom, Dec. 26, 
on occasion of the king going to France. 

A.B.1308. The Knights Templars are seized in each 
county of England, on the same day, Jan. 10 8^. 

The king marries Isabella (daughter of Philip IV., 
king of France), at Boulogne, Jan. 28. He returns to 
England Feb. 7, and is crowned at Westminster Feb. 25 •*. 

A parliament assembles, April 28. Great complaints 
are made of the conduct of Gaveston and he is banished, 
May 18. The king appoints him governor of Ireland, 
June 16, where he shews courage and skill in dealing 
with the turbulent English and the unsubdued Irish*. 

The county of Cornwall granted to Gaveston and 
his heirs, Aug. 5. 

A.D. 1809. A truce concluded with Scotland, which lasts 
till August, 1 310. 

A parliament held at Stamford, July 26, which agrees 
to the return of Gaveston. 
A.D. 1810. The barons generally refuse to meet the king 

• He was even before his return created earl of Cornwall (Aug. 6, 1307), 
but this was so unpopular, that hardly any one could be found to give him 
the title in ordinary conversation ; the kmg was unwise enough to issue 
a proclamation on the subject, which was universally disregarded. 

f The chancellor (Ralph Baldock, bishop of London), several of the 
judges, the barons of the exchequer, and the treasurer (Walter de Langton, 
bishop of Lichfield), were all displaced. 

B They were also seized in Ireland and in Scotland, in virtue of a writ 
dated Dec. 20, 1307 ; the exact day was left to the chief officers in each 
country, but it was to be before any news of what had been done in England 
could reach the knights, lest they should attempt to escape. Their estates 
were placed in the charge of the sheriffs, and out of them the sum of 2s. a 
day was allowed for the support of the grand master, William de la More, 
and 4^. for each of the knights. De la More died in the Tower before the 
formal suppression of the Order by the Pope, and then the remaining 
knights were placed in various monasteries. From a record of the Knights 
Hospitallers, who eventually received a large part of their property, we 
learn that some of the Templars were alive, and in receipt of a pension, as 
late as a.d. 1338. 

•> Gaveston bore the crown in the procession, and Roger Mortimer and 
Hugh Despenser, with two others, carried a great ** table," on which royal 
robes were displayed. 

' The time of his stay in Ireland is uncertain, but it was apparently short, 
as a writ exists, professing to be attested by him at Langley, Dec. 5, 1308* 
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in a parliament which is summoned at York in January ; 
Gaveston absconds in February. 

The parliament meets at Westminster in Lent, when 
the archbishop of Canterbury (Robert Winchelsey), seven 
other bishops, and thirteen barons, are appointed to 
draw up ordinances for the "better regulation of the 
king's household K" 

The king invades Scotland in September, and meets 
but little opposition. He is joined by Gaveston, who 
brings some mercenary troops to his assistance. 

Gaveston is created justiciary of the forests on this 
side Trent, Oct. i. 

The king winters at Berwick. 
A.D. 1311. The king returns to England in July, leaving 
Gaveston with a garrison in Bamborough Castle. 

The parliament meets, and remains in session from 
August to October. Its "ordinances" for the govern- 
ment of his house and realm are accepted by the king, 
Oct. 5 ; the principal ones providing for the banish- 
ment of Gaveston •* from Nov. i, the resumption of the 
king's grants to him, and the observance of the Charters. 

The castle of Linlithgow captured by stratagem by 
the Scots. 

J Their appointment was by virtue of letters patent, dated March 16, 1310, 
and they were sworn into office four days after. 

The head of the party was the king's cousin, Thomas, earl of Lancaster, 
who was the son of Edmund Crouchback by Blanche, granddaughter of 
Louis VIII. of France ; he became president of the council, assisted at 
the death of Gaveston, and long had all the power of the kingdom in his 
hands, his g^eat ally being the earl of Hereford, the king's brother-in-law. 
He procured the banishment of the new favourite, Despenser, but was 
soon after forsaken by many of his adherents in consequence of a quarrel 
with his wife (Alice, the heiress of the earl of Lincoln) ; he then formed 
a league with the lung of Scotland, and marched northward to join him. 
He was intercepted at Boroughbridge by Sir Andrew Harcla, defeated, 
and taken prisoner. Being hurried before the king, he was at once con- 
demned to death, and executed^ with many circumstances of insult and 
cruelty, March 22, 1322, and buried at Pomfret. By the people^ in general 
he was regarded as a martyr, attempts were made to procure his canoniza- 
tion, and offerings long continued to be made at his tomb. 

^ The king wrote in his favour to the duke of Brabant, Oct. 9 ; and when 
he went abroad he employed himself in hiring troops to return with him 
to England, which they did in the following year. 
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A.B. ISIS. P^rtli is surpiised by Robert Bruce, Jan. 8. 

The king recalls Gaveston, Jan. i8; r^rants him 
Jbis estates, Jan. 20. 

The bishop of Lichfield is set at iiberty, at the inter- 
icesEion of the pope {Qeaieiit V.), Jan. ; and restored to 
office as treasurer, Marc^ 14. 

The order of Templars formally siaixpressed by the 
pope's bull, Apoil 3 K 

The barons, headed hy TJbomas, earl of Lancaster^ 
take up arms. The king advances against -them, first 
placing ^Gkiveston in Scarboroi^gh Castle. 

Gaveston is besieged, and surrenders on promise of 
life, May 19. He is, in spite of this, executed, in the 
presence of the earl <sf Lancaster and other nobles, at 
Blacklow Hill, near Warwick, June 19 ". 

The king's forces desert him, when he is obliged 
to make peace with the barons, and to proimse them 
pardon for the death of Gaveston, Dec 2a 

A.D.1318. The strong castles of Roxburgh and Edin- 
burgh captured by the Scots, and Stirling (almost the 
only remaining fortress in the hands of the English) 
besieged. 

The king and his queen go to France, May 23, to 
be present at the coronation of Louis X. ; which occa- 
sions a delay of the promised pardons, and greatly in- 
censes the barons. 

The king returns July 16, and issues safe conducts 
for the earl of Lancaster and his confederates. 

The parliament meets in September. General and 
also special pardons are granted (472 in number), Oct. 16, 
and the adherents of Gaveston are included. 



1 In England their lands were granted to the Kniehts Hospitallers, in 
1524 [17 Edw. II. c 3], but many manors had been £uready given by the 
lung to private individuals. 

■» His body yras buried by the Minorites in their church at Oxford, but 
it was removed in 1314 to Langley, where the king had founded a church 
H^jth priests to pray for his soul. 
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The king prepares for an expedition against Scot- 
land. • 

▲J). 1314. He marches with a large force into Scotland, 
in June. The earl of Lancaster and some other nobles 
refUse to attend, whilst Aymer de Valence and others 
behave treacherously in the field. The king is totally 
defeated at Bannockbum (near Stirling), June 24°, and 
flees to Berwick. 

Robert Bruce's relatives °, and some Scottish eccle- 
siastics, are set at liberty in exchange for some of the 
jchief English prisoners taken at Bannockbum. 

The earl of Lancaster takes the control of the 
kingdom. 

A.D.1315. Edward Bruce (brother of Robert) invades 
Ireland, in May ; he is warmly received by the natives. 

The Scots ravage Northumberland, and besieige 
Carlisle, in August. 

The earl of Pembroke ravages Scotland, but is 
obliged to retire. 

A.D. 1316. The Welsh take up arms, under Llewelyn 
Bren, and form an ^liance with Edward Bruce. They 
are induced to submit before the end of the year p. 

The king proposes a fresh invasion of Scotland in 
August ; but the earl of Lancaster and his partisans 
jefuse to join the royal army, and it is abandoned. 

The Irish are defeated with vast slaughter at Athen- 
ree, in the west, by the English, Aug. 10. 

Robert Bruce passes into Ireland, to the assistance 
of his brother, September. 
A.D.1317. The Scots traverse Ireland, as far as Lime- 



•> Among the dain was the yotmg earl of Gloucester, the king's nephew. 
As he left no issue, his estates fell to his^ sisters, on^ of whom had been 
the wife of Gaveston, and another was married to Hugh le Despenser. 

« See A.D. 1306. 

p They appear to have been more leniently treated than was then usual ; 
as, early in the year (Feb. 7), the king ordered that certain ancient customs 
should be observed and abuses removed, and in November many prisoners 
were liberated and their lands restored. 
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rick, early in the year, but lose many men in their return 
to the north ; Robert Bruce retires. 

The pope Qohn XXII.) attempts to negotiate a 
peace between England and Scotland. Bruce being 
only styled " governor 01 Scotland," refuses to treat, or 
to admit the papal legates ; he is excommunicated a 
second time, March 28, and his kingdom placed under 
an interdict. 

The Irish appeal to the pope against the tyranny 
of the English settlers, and desire either to be left in- 
dependent, or to hold their lands immediately of the 
king. The pope expostulates with the king, and pro- 
cures a promise of better government for the future. 

The earl of Lancaster's power shaken by a quarrel 
with the earl Warrenne. 

A.D.1318. Bruce retakes Berwick, April 2; the Scots 
ravage Yorkshire \ 

A parliament held in July, when a council of sixteen 
is appointed to " assist the king '." 

Edward Bruce is defeated and killed, at Faughard, 
near Dundalk, Oct. 14. 

A.D. 1819. The king, assisted by the Cinque Ports fleet, 
besieges Berwick, but is unable to retake it. 

A two years' truce concluded, Dec. 21, between 
"Edward, king of England" and "Sir Robert de 
Brus." 

A.D. 1820. The king goes to France, and does homage 
for his possessions there, June, July. 

A parliament held in October, in which the su- 
premacy of the English in the narrow seas is asserted •. 

^ Their expeditions were conducted with such daring, that at one time the 
queen, at another the king, very narrowly escaped falhng into their hands. 

' The earl of Lancaster was at its head, and soon after (October 22) a 
formal treaty was proposed between him and the king for the pardon of 
their adherents, but the earl refused to include Warrenne. 

• By authority of parliament a treaty was concluded with the Flemings, 
for the redress of various grievances of which they had complained ; in the 
proceedings it is stated on both sides that the king is "lord of the sea" 
between England and Britanny. 
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The king chooses a new favourite, HUGH LE De- 
SPENSER, and bestows vast estates on him *. 

AJ). 1821. The earl of Hereford and other nobles ravage 
Despenser's lands, and form an association to drive him 
and his father from the kingdom. 

They seize on London, hold a parliament, and 
banish the Despensers™, Aug. 19. 

The queen is refused admission into Leeds castle ^, 
in Kent ; the king marches against it, and having cap- 
tured it, hangs the governor, Oct. 31. 

He recalls the Despensers, Dec, 8, and ravages the 
lands of the barons. 

The earl of Lancaster forms an alliance with the 
Scots *, and draws together his partisans in the north 
of England. 

A.D. 1822. The king marches against the barons, but 
offers them pardon, March 3. Lancaster retreats before 
him ; is defeated at Boroughbridge, March 16, and taken 
prisoner next day, tried by a military council, and exe- 



* He received in marriage Eleanor, one of the co-heiresses of the earl of 
Gloucester (who had been killed at Bannockbum) ; a g^reat part of South 
Wales thus fell to his share, but he was soon embroiled with his neighbours, 
the Marchers, among whom the Mortimers were the most formidable. His 
great-grandfather, Hugh le Despenser, was keeper of the castle of Bridg- 
north m the early part of the reign of Henry III. ; his grandfather was m 
the service of Richard, king of the Romans, but afterwards joined the 
barons, became their justiciary, and was killed on their side at Evesham ; 
his father served with great reputation in all the wars of Edward I., and 
was one of his commissioners to conclude a peace with France. In con- 
sequence of the favour of his son the elder Despenser was created earl of 
Wmchester, in 1322, and he was involved in his fail. _ 

" The younger Despenser turned pirate, and seized many rich vessels, 
particularly two large ships at Sandwich. 

" This castle, which was part of her dower, had been placed in the keep- 
ing of Bartholomew, Lord Badlesmere, who was also warden of the Cinque 
Ports, and the king's steward. He, however, had joined the earl of Lan- 
caster, and had directed the eovemor, Thomas Colepeper, to admit no one 
except by order firom himself The queen, being on a pilgrimage to Can- 
terbury, wished to lodee in the castle, but this was refused, and several of 
her attendants were killed by volleys of arrows from the gate. Badlesmere 
being captured a few months later at Boroughbridge, was sent into Kent, 
and though a noble, was hanged like any ordinary malefactor, at Blean, near 
Canterbury. His wife and family also were imprisoned in the Tower. 

*■ This was now openly done, but a secret understanding had long existed 
between them. 
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cuted at Pontefract, March 22. Many of his adherents 
are slain y, others taken, (among the latter, Roger 
Mortimer * and Lord Badlesmere). Many of the for- 
feited estates are given to Hugh le Despenser. 

The king invades Scotland, but without effecting any- 
thing, and his forces are greatly harassed on their retreat. 
A.]). 1823. Sir Andrew Harcla% warden of the west 
marches, is detected in correspondence with the Scots, 
and executed, Feb. 27. 

A truce for thirteen years concluded with Scotland, 
May 30. 

Roger Mortimer escapes to France, early in August. 
Others of the Lancastrian party ravage Hugh le De- 
Spenser's lands. 

The king is summoned to France to do homage to 
the new king, Charles IV. 

A.]). 1324. The French attempt the conquest of Gas- 
cony. 

J Humphrey de Bohun, earl of Hereford and Essex, was among them. 
He was the ^n of the earl of Hereford already mentioned (see a.d. 1297), 
and in 1302 he married Elizabeth, daughter to the king, and widow of Joim, 
count of Holland. Like his father he held the office of constable, and served 
in the_ Scottish wars, and being taken at Bannockbum was exchanged for 
the wife of Robert Bruce. He vehemently opposed the favourites of his 
brother-in-law, was one of the peers appointed to regulate his household, 
and in every way supported the earl of Lancaster, being at last killed in 
his cause, March z6, 1322. His wife died in May, 1316, and was buried 
at Walden, and in his will, made at Gosforth, nth August, 1319, he desires 
to be buried beside her, but his wish was neglected, and he was interred in 
the church of the Friars Preachers at York. 

■ Roger Mortimer, lord of Wiemore, was bom in 1287. He was the 
grandson of the chief opponent of De Montfort. He served in Scotland, 
had also the office of great justiciary of W^es, and in 1317 was appointed 
lieutenant of Ireland. He supported the earl of Lancaster, and when taken 
prisoner was committed to the Tower ; he was sentenced to death, Aug. a, 
1322, but this was the next day commuted to perpetual imprisonment, 
.mter a time he escaped and repaired to France, \^hen his wife and 
daughters were seized and imprisoned in his stead. He shortly after re- 
turned to England, and in concert with the queen governed the kingdom 
at his pleasure, being created earl of March, and enriched by vast grants, 
but was suddenly seized by order of the young king, hurriedly condemned, 
and hung at Tyburn, Nov. 29, 1330. After remaining some days on the 
gibbet, his body was buried in his castle of Ludlow, in a chapel which he 
had erected and dedicated to St. Peter ad Vincula to commemorate his own 
escape from the Tower in the time of Edward IL 

* He had been but recently created earl of Carlisle for his services against 
the ^sa of Lancaster. 
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j(LD. 1825. The queen, being sent to France in March, 
arranges a treaty on the affairs of Gascony,. May 31. 

The king, falling ill at Dover, transfers his foreign 
possessions to his son Edward, and sends him to do 
the homage agreed on for them, September 12. 

The queen forms an intrigue with Roger Mortimer, 
and refuses to return to England unless the Despensers 
are banished ; the earl of Kent (the king's brother) 
joins her. 

A.D.1826. The queen contracts her sonr Edward to 
Philippa of Hainault, whose father, William, count of 
Holland, supplies a small force to invade England. 

The queen lands in Suffolk, accompanied by the 
earl of Kent and Roger Mortimer, and other exiles, 
Sept. 24. Her troops are commanded by John de Beau- 
mont, brother of the count of Holland. 

The queen is joined by many of the barons ; the 
king flees from London, and is pursued into Wales. 

Walter Stapeldon, bishop of Exeter and treasurer, 
is seized and beheaded, Oct. 15; Robert de Baldock, 
the chancellor, is thrown into Newgate ^. 

Prince Edward proclaimed " custos of the realm," 
at Bristol, Oct. 26. 

The elder Despenser is taken and hanged, Oct. 27 *. 

The king endeavours to escape to Lundy Island**, 
but is driven back by bad weather. On landing at 
Neath, he is seized, Nov. 16, when he is carried to 
Kenilworth, and placed in the keeping of Henry, earl 
of Lancaster ". 



•» He died there May 28, 1327. 

« He had been named " captain and chief leader ** of the king^s troops 
at Chepstow only 12 days before, and repairing to Bristol to defend the 
castle, he was there captured and put to death. 

^ This was a possession of the Despensers, which they had strongly for- 
tified as a refuge for him, but he was unable to land. It is a place of very 
difficult access, and has frequently been possessed for a time by pirates 
and smugglers. 

* The brother of the earl executed in 1323. 
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Hugh le Despenser is captured at the same time. 
He is executed at Hereford, Nov. 26. 

A.D. 18587. A parliament meets at Westminster, Jan. 7, 
when the king is deposed ' ; the sentence is notified to 
him at Kenilworth, Jan. 20. 

Events in General History. 

A.D. 

The papacy established at Avignon .... 1309 

The Order of Knights Templars suppressed . . , 13 12 

The Knights Hospitallers establish themselves in Rhodes 13 14 
The Swiss gain independence by their victory of Mor- 

garten 131 5 

' The young prince Edward was Immediately proclaimed king in West- 
minster Hall, "Edward the Third," but he refused to accept the title with- 
out his father's consent; the bishops of Hereford and Lincoln, (Adam 
Orleton and Henry Burghersh,) one of the judges, and several of the 
barons prpceeded to KenUworth, to obtain this ; the royaJ prisoner simply 
replied that he was in their power, and submitted to their will. The two 
prelates must have been particularly obnoxious to him ; Orleton had been 
placed in his see by the pope, after a long contest with the king, and had 
appeared in arms against him at Boroughbridge ; and Burghersh was the 
nephew of Lord Badlesmere. See a.d. 1322. 





EDWARD III. 

Edward, eldest son of Edward II. and Isabella of 
France, bom at Windsor Nov. 13, 1312, succeeded to 
the throne on the depiosition of his father in 1337. 

The first few years of the reign thus inauspiciously 
commenced were passed in a kind of tutelage, all real 
power being in the hands of Queea Isabella and her 
paramour, Roger Mortimer. They concluded a peace 
with Scotland, which acknowledged the independence 
of that kingdom, put the deposed king to death, and 
publicly executed his brother, the earl of Kent ; but 
at length Edward made himself independent of them 
when Mortimer was hanged, and the queen-mother put 
under restraint for the remainder of her life'. 

Soon after this the attack on Scotland was renewed, 
by Edward BaJIiol, the son of the former king, which, 
though at first successful, eventually failed ; and a little 
later commenced a contest for the crown of France, 
which forms the great distinguishing feature of Edward's 
reign. His claim was contrary to the French law, and 
was unanimously rejected by the states of France, yet 
he persisted in it, and thus involved the countries in 

> She is usually uid lo have been imprisoned at Caslle Rising until her 
death ; but her Household Book has been recently brought lo light, and it 
shews that, in the latter year^ of her life at least, she was allowed u m&^^ 
about ftBely, and her son paid her occasionaJ ^luita. 
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a war of nearly . thirty years' duration ^. The French 
were signally defeated at Sluys, Crecy, Ppitiers, and 
elsewhere, their country was ravaged up to the gates 
of Paris, and their king taken prisoner ; their councils 
were distracted by the rivalry of the princes of the 
blood, and the peasantry broke out into insurrection ; 
yet they succeeded eventually in foiling their assailant, 
and when the contest came to an end, by the peace 
of Bretigny, he accepted, instead of the whole kingdom, 
a comparatively small part, which he erected into a prin- 
cipality for his eldest son ; but much of this was lost 
before his death, in consequence of a new war. In fact, 
his only permanent gain was Calais. 

Beside attacking France, Edward endeavoured to gain 
possession of Flanders, and his son, Edward the Black 
Prince, interfered in the affairs of Spain. These cease- 
less foreign expeditions obliged the king to have very 
frequent recourse to his parliaments, and in return for 
their liberal aid they gained many concessions, by which 
the power of the crown was limited in several important 
particulars. 

Edward's latter days were embittered by the deaths 
of his queen and eldest son, and the loss of most of his 
French acquisitions, and he died at Shene (now Rich- 
mond), June 21, 1377 ; he was buried at Westminster. 

Edward married Philippa, daughter of William, count 
of Holland and Hainault, in January, 1328. She accom- 
panied him on some of his foreign expeditions, at other 
times defended his realm in his absence, and died much 
lamented, at Windsor, Aug. 15, 1369. Their children 
were seven sons and five daughters : — 

I. Edward, usually styled the Black Prince, bom at 

*> Truces were frequently made, but they were ill observed, especially 
in the remote provinces of Britanny and Guienne ; such was also itne case 
under his successors. French historians, indeed, speak of the whole period 
from Edward's claim until the expulsion of the English by Charles VII., 
as the Hundred Years' War. 
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Woodstock, June 15, 1330, became one of the most re- 
nowned warriors of his time. He served at Crecy, and 
gained the victory of Poitiers ; he received as his patri- 
mony the English conquests in the south of France, 
and was created duke of Aquitaine July 19, 1362. He 
was unfortunately induced to undertake an expedition 
into Spain, in favour of Peter the Cruel, but ruined 
his health there, and so impaired his finances that he 
was obliged to tax his Gascon subjects too heavily ; 
they resisted, and appealed to the king of France, 
who soon overran the province, and the prince re- 
tired to England, where he died June 8, 1376, leaving 
by his wife, Joan of Kent% a son, Richard, who be- 
came king. 

2. Lionel, bom at Antwerp, Nov. 29, 1338, was created 
duke of Clarence ; he was made lieutenant of Ireland, 
and also aspired to the Scottish crown. He married, 
first, Elizabeth, the heiress of William de Burgh, earl of 
Ulster, and had by her a daughter, Philippa, (born at 
Eltham Aug. 16, 1355,) who married Edmund Mortimer, 
earl of March ; and secondly, Violante, daughter of Ga- 
leazzo, duke of Milan, by whom he had no issue. He 
died in Italy Oct. 17, 1368. 

3. John of Gaunt, born at Ghent, June, 1340, was 
created earl of Derby, and duke of Lancaster. He suc- 
ceeded his brother Edward in the government of Gas- 
cony, served also in Spain and Scotland, and took a very 
prominent part in the conduct of affairs in the reign of 
his nephew, Richard II. He was thrice married; his 
first wife, Blanche, daughter of the duke of Lancaster, 
brought him a son, who became king, as Henry IV., and 
two daughters ; his second wife was Constantia, daughter 
of Peter the Cruel, (in whose right he assumed the title 

She was the daughter of Edmund, earl of Kent, and had heen before 
married to Sir Thomas HoUdnd, who received the title of Earl of Kent 
iu consequence. Her two sons, Thomas and John, were ^t^asCcj S»s^>ax*.^ 
by their half-brother, Richard II. 
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of king of Castile and Leon,) who bore him a daughter, 
Catherine, who married Henry III. of Castile; his third 
was Catherine Swinford, by whom he was the father of 
the Beauforts. He died Feb. 3, 1399, and was buried in 
St. PauPs, London. 

4. Edmund, born June, 1341, at Langley, was earl 
of Cambridge and duke of York. He, like his brother 
John, married a daughter of Peter the Cruel, and had by 
her two sons, Edward, duke of York, killed at Agincourt, 
and Richard, earl of Cambridge, beheaded ; and a daugh- 
ter, Constance, married to Thomas le Despenser**, earl 
of Gloucester. 

5. Thomas, born at Woodstock, January 7, 1354, be- 
came earl of Buckingham 1377^ duke of Gloucester 1385, 
and lord high constable. He was engaged in constant 
struggles with his nephew, Richard II., and after being 
victorious on several occasions, was at last suddenly 
seized, hurried off to Calais, and put to death, in Sept. 
1397. By his wife Eleanor, daughter of Humphrey de 
Bohun, earl of Hereford, he left a son, who died un- 
married, and two daughters. 

6. 7. William of Hatfield (bom 1336) and William of 
Windsor, died young. 

The king's daughters were, i. Isabel, bom 1332, 
married to Ingelram de Coucy, created earl of Bedford ; 
2. Joan, bom 1333, contracted to Peter, prince of Castile, 
but died in 1348; 3. Blanche, born 1342, who died an 
infant; 4. Mary, bom 1344, married to John de Mont- 
fort, (afterwards John V., duke of Britanny) ; and 5. Mar- 
garet, bom 1346, marri.ed to John Hastings, earl of Pem- 
broke. 

In the early part of his reign Edward bore the same 
arms as his immediate predecessors, and styled himself, 
as they had done, king of England, lord of Ireland, and 

* The ^cat-grandson of Hugh le Despenser the younger, by the sister of 
the earl killed at Bannockbum. See a.d. 1314. 
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duke of Aquitaine, but in 1337 he took in addition the title 
of king of France", and in 1340 he quartered the arms of 
that kingdom with his own. He is said to have intro- 
duced supporters to the royal arms, but the fact is 
doubtliil. Various badges were employed by him, of 
which, rays descending from a cloud, the stump of a tree, 
couped, a falcon, a griffin, an ostrich feather, and a sword 
erect, may be enumerated. 





Do. anBrtewd with Scanoe. 

Edward in 1337 created a new dignity in England, 
that of duke, bestowing the title of duke of Cornwall on 
his son Edward ; he also established the Order of the 
Garter soon after, probably in commemoration of the 
siege and capture of Calais, 

The character of Edward is usually highly estimated, 
and he is conunonly represented as chargeable with few 
other faults than Chose inseparable from ambition ; but 
this is too favourable a picture. He, however, evinced 
great ability in dealing with public affairs. Though 
almost constantly engaged in war, he also laboured to 
improve the commerce and manufactures of his people, 
and they were thus reconciled to the heavy burdens he 
imposed on them, notwithstanding that he frequently dis- 



Jon. IS, 1340. The title, but nol'iht 
■he Freud), Edwitif,' by the advice 
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regarded the provisions of the Charter, and attempted to 
raise funds with little regard to parliamentary usages. 



A.D. 1327. Edward is crowned at Westminster, Feb. i '. 

The great Charter of the Liberties and the Charter 
of the Forest ordained to be kept in every article ^ 
[i Edw. III. c. i]. 

A regency is appointed by the parliament, Henry 
earl of Lancaster being nominally the head, but all 
power residing with Queen Isabella and Mortimer, 
who share the estates of the Despensers between them. 

Restitution of estates and honours made to the par- 
tisans of Thomas, earl of Lancaster. 

A new charter is granted to the Londoners. 

The Scots invade England ; the young king, in pur- 
suing them, narrowly escapes capture, Aug. 4. 

The deposed king is removed from the care of the 
earl of Lancaster, hurried from place to place, and at 
length murdered at Berkeley, Sept. 21. Several nobles, 
ignorant of his fate, form plans for his release. 

A.D. 1828. Peace is concluded with Scotland, at Edin- 
burgh, March 17. The claim of feudal superiority is re- 
nounced, the Scottish regalia given up^ many Scottish 
prisoners released, and a marriage agreed on between 
Joan, the king's young sister, and David, son of Robert 
Bruce ; on their part, the Scots agree to pay the sum of 
;^2o,ooo in three years. 

Charles IV. of France dying without male issue, 
the king claims the crown of France in right of his 

<* His peace was proclaimed on Jan. 24, but, for some reason now unknown, 
his regnal years are computed from Jan. 25. 

K The charters were again confirmed in 1328, 1330, 13311 1336, 1340, 13411 
1357* 1363* 1364' 1368, i37i» and 1377. 

° A piece of the "true cross,'* set in jewels, which had belonged to Mar- 

§aret, the sister of Edgar Atheling, was included, but the famous stone of 
cone (see a.d. 1296), was not surrendered, through fear of a popular tumult. 
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mother*. His claim is rejected by the states of the 
kingdom, and Philip of Valois, cousin of the deceased 
king, succeeds as Philip VI. 

Robert Bruce dies, June 7. His son, a child of 
seven years, succeeds, as David II., and is crowned at 
Scone, Nov. 23. 

A.D. 1329. A confederacy formed against Mortimer is 
dissolved by the want of spirit of the earls of Kent and 
Norfolk, the half-brothers of the late king. 

The king goes to France, May 26. He does homage 
for his lands there, June 6. 

A.D. 1330. A parliament meets at Winchester, March 1 1, 
when the earl of Kent is accused of designing to overthrow 
the government, March 13; he is executed, March 19. 

The king becomes impatient of the rule of Mortimer, 
has him seized at Nottingham, Oct. 19, and takes the 
government into his own hands, by a proclamation dated 
Oct. 20. Mortimer is sent to the Tower, and after a mock 
trial ^ hanged at Tyburn, Nov. 29. Queen Isabella is 
imprisoned. 

The exactions of the royal purveyors restrained 

* Philip III. of France, who died in 1285, was the common ancestor of the 
competitors, as is shewn by the following slight genealogical table. 

Philip III. 

I 



Philip IV. Charles of Valois. 

I 
Philip VI. 



Ill I 

Louis X. PhiHpV. Charles IV. IsabelU=Edw. II. 

Edward III. 

By the law of France, known as the Salic law, females could not succeed 
to the throne, but Edward asserted that the disability was only personal, and 
that a right to the crown could be transmitted through them ; Philip main- 
tained the contrary. Edward gave way at the time, but revived his claim 
in 1337, being probably induced to do so by the support which Philip 
afforded to the Scots. 

i He was condemned unheard, on the plea of the notoriety of the facts, on 
which ground the attainder was reversed, and his title and estates restored 
to his grandson, Roger Mortimer, in 1354. 
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by Statute *[4 Edw. III. c. 3], "people being greatly 
grieved by things being taken without payment." 

A.D. 1381. The king again goes to France, April 4. He 
repeats his homage at Amiens, April 13, and returns 
April 20. 

A parliament held at Westminster, September and 
October. 

SCOTLAND. 

The year 1332 saw the renewal of the attempt to 
bring Scotland under feudal subjection to England. One 
of the stipulations of the treaty of peace of 1328 pro- 
vided that any lands which English nobles had held 
in Scotland and had lost during the war should be re- 
stored to them, but this was not done. Edward Balliol 
(son of the competitor) was among the number who thus 
suffered ; he raised a small force, with the assistance 
of friends similarly placed, landed in Scotland, and met 
with such success that in little more than a month he 
was crowned king. He was, however, soon expelled ; 
was restored, again expelled, and returned in company 
with the king of England, whom he had formally ac- 
knowledged as his liege lord, and to whom he had ceded, 
as far as treaties went, the whole of the country south of 
the Forth and Clyde. But though the allies ravaged the 
land as far north as Inverness, killed the earl of Douglas, 
who acted as regent for David II., and captured Berwick, 
their enterprise failed, and the kingdom of Scotland re- 
mains to the present day de facto and de jure indepen- 
dent of any other. 




A.D.1832. Edward Balliol and his friends invade 
Scotland ; they land at Kinghorn, in Fifeshire, Aug. 7 ; 
d defeat the Scots near Perth, Aug. 11, 12. 
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Balliol is crowned at Scone, Sept. 27. He subjects 
the crown of Scotland to that of England, and makes 
a grant of the town of Berwick, by his letters patent, 
dated Roxburgh, Nov. 23 ; he is suddenly attacked by 
the Scots at Annan, at Christmas, and expelled. 

A.D. 1388. The Scots invade England. The king marches 
into Scotland, and besieges Berwick ; Douglas, the re- 
gent, attempts to relieve it, but is defeated and killed at 
Halidon, (near Berwick,) July 19, and the town sur- 
renders, July 20. 

The young king and queen flee to France. 
Balliol is received as king by a parliament held at 
Perth in October. 

A.D. 1334. Balliol offends his supported by ceding the 
whole south of Scotland to the English, June 12. He is 
obliged to flee to Berwick. 

A.D. 1336. A parliament held at York, in May, in which 
freedom of trading is guaranteed to foreign merchants 
[9 Edw. in. c. i]. 

The king, in concert with Balliol, invades Scotland 
in August, advancing, in the course of the next year, as 
far as Inverness. 

A.D. 1336. The war is carried on, with several intermis- 
sions of truce, in Scotland. 

The Scots hire ships from the French, attack Guern- 
sey and Jersey, and capture vessels near the Isle of 
Wight. 

A.D.1337. The French give considerable succours to 
the Scots. In retaliation, the king forms continental 
alliances, and assumes the title of King of France, Oct. 7. 
The export of wool prohibited'', and foreign cloth- 
workers allowed to settle in England' [11 Edw. III. c. i]. 

k It was subsequently made felony [27 Edw. III. st. 2, c. 3]. 

^ Some had betore done so, by the king's special licence ^as William and 
Hanekin, weavers from Brabant, permitted to exercise their trade at Vq^k, 
Dec. 12, 1336). 
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The religious houses lend their jewels and plate to 
the king for the war with Fratice. 
A.D, 1338. The French bum Portsmouth, in June. 

The king embarks for Flanders, from the Orwell, 
July 16, leaving his son Edward regent, but is unable to 
attack France until the next year ". 

The French make an attack on Southampton, Oct. 4. 
A.D. 1339. The king invades France from Flanders, in 
September, but most of his allies desert him, and he is 
obliged to retire after ravaging the Cambresis and other 
frontier districts. 

A.D.1340. The king returns to England, Feb. 21. He 
holds a parliament, March 29, obtains supplies, and sails 
from the Orwell, June 22. 

The clergy exempted from purveyance [14 Edw III. 
c. i]. 

Sheriffs directed to be appointed annually, at the 
Exchequer, on the morrow of All Souls" [14 Edw. III. 
c. 7]. 

One weight and one measure established for the 
whole kingdom" [14 Edw. III. c. 12]. 

The king defeats the French fleet at Sluys, June 24 ; 
he orders a public thanksgiving for his victory. 

He besieges Toumay, and challenges "Philip of 
Valois" to a single combat, July 26 ; the French king 
refuses to meet him, July 30. A truce is concluded, 
Sept. 25, to last till June 25, 1341, but is prolonged 
till 1342. 

The king returns to England, landing suddenly at 
the Tower at midnight, Nov. 30. He displaces and 

" An invasion of England being expected, an order was issued, Nov. 20, 
1338, that only one bell should be rung in churches within seven leagues of 
the sea, so that in case of attack the people might be warned by the ringing 
of all the bells. 

» The statute recites that many sheriffs had been guilty of great oppression 
in their oflSce, which they considered themselves to hold for life. 

o This was one of the remedies promised by Magna Charta, but, like many 
other valuable pointS} it seems to have been neglected. 
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Otherwise punishes the chancellor CRobert Stratford, 
bishop of Chichester P,) and many of the chief officers 
of state. 

A.D.1841. A parliament held at Westminster in April. 
Some of the statutes passed there are afterwards set aside, 
as having been obtained against the will of the king. 

Peers of the realm to be tried for offences only by 
the parliament [15 Edw. III. c. 2]. 

A dispute arises in Britanny '^ concerning the succes- 
sion. The king supports John de Montfort in opposition 
to Charles of Blois, the nephew of the king of France. 

A.D.1842. The wife of De Montfort (Jane, sister of 
Louis I., count of Flanders,) defends herself in Hen- 
nebon until relieved by Sir Walter Manny. 

The French again bum Portsmouth, and threaten 
Southampton, Sept. 

The king passes over to Britanny, sailing from Sand- 
wich, Oct. 5. 

A.D.1843. A truce concluded with France, Jan. 19, to 
last till Michaelmas, 1346. The king returns, landing at 
Weymouth, March 2. 

Negotiations for a peace are carried on before the 
pope (Clement VI.) at Avignon, but without success. 

The barons remonstrate with the pope on the abuse 
of provisions ', May 18. The king also complains of them, 
Aug. 30, Sept. 10. 

P He was succeeded by Sir Robert Bourchier, the first layman who held 
the office of chancellor. 

1 John III., duke of Britanny (the grandson of Henry III.), dying without 
male issue, the duchy was claimed by his half-brother, John de Montfort 
(John IV.), and Charles of Blois, who had married his mece. The French 
court adjudged it to Charles, but he was vigorously opposed by the Mont- 
forts, and at lengfth killed in the field. John de Montfort the younger 
(John V.) married Mary, daughter of Edward III., and was powerfully 
supported by him; he was thus established in Britanny, but in the next 
reign, to conciliate the king of France, he abandoned the English cause. 

' The papal court had long been in the habit of granting what were 
termed provisions, in virtue of which persons (usually foreign priests) were 
intruded into English churches, and even bishops' sees, in vioUition of the 
rights of the king and other patrons. The abuse had been often resisted 
(see A.D. Z260), but it was too profitable to be readily abandoned. 
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The earl of Salisbury (William Montacute) obtains 
possession of the Isle of Man, and is crowned there. 

When the islanders put themselves under the pro- 
tection of Edward I. •, he bestowed Aufrica, the grand- 
daughter of the last native king, on Sir Simon Monta- 
cute, and she transmitted her rights to her husband, 
who mortgaged the isle to Anthony Beck, bishop of 
Durham. It was afterwards granted by Edward II. to 
Gaveston, and in 131 3 was recovered by the Scots, but 
their rule was unpopular, and the natives invited Monta- 
cute to drive them out *. 

A.D. 1344. The truce with France broken. The earl 
of Derby (Henry Grismond") is successful in Guienne. 

The florin, the first English gold coin*, struck this 
year. - 

A.D.1345. De Montfort escapes from prison ^ and re- 
pairs to Britanny. 

The king goes to Flanders, to endeavour to gain that 
earldom for his son Edward*. He sails from Sandwich 
July 3 ; but his chief partisan, Jacob van Arte veldt, 
being killed in a popular tumult at Ghent, July 17, the 
attempt fails, and he returns to England, July 26. 

A.D. 1346. The king invades Normandy, landing at La 
Hogue July 10. He ravages the country on the left bank 



' See A.D. 1290. 

^ He was the grandson of Aufrica, and a military commander of eminence. 
He died in 1346, and was buried in the church of the White Friars in 
London. • i|is son William sold the island in 1395 to Sir William Scrope. 

« Afterwards created duke of Lancaster. He died March 24, 1361. 
John of Gaunt married his daughter, and thence derived his dukedom. 

'^ That is, the first that remained any length of time in circulation. 
Henry IIL coined a "gold penny," but it appears to have been withdrawn; 
and a gold coin attributed to Edward the Confessor exists. 

7 He had been captured by the partisans of Charles of Blois, and im- 
prisoned in Paris, and was still connned in spite of the stipulation for his 
release in the articles of truce. He died soon after, but the war was con- 
tinued by his son. 

» The coimt (Louis I.) had refused to abandon his fealty to the king of 
France, and Edward, in revenge, endeavoured to avail himself of the dis- 
content that had long existed between the rulers and the great trading 
towns of Flanders. 
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of the Seine as far as Paris, but is reduced to great 
difficulties by the bridges being broken down. 

Having repaired the bridge at Poissy, he crosses 
the river, burns the suburbs of Beauvais, and defeats 
a body of the French beyond the Somme, Aug. 24. 

He halts at Crecy, near Abbeville, Aug. 25 ; is 
attacked there by a greatly superior French force, but 
totally defeats them', Aug. 26 ; marches onward, Sept. i, 
through the county of Boulogne, and invests Calais. 

David II. of Scotland, incited by the French, in- 
vades England ; he is defeated and taken prisoner at 
Neville's Cross, near Durham, Oct. 17 ^ 

Balliol ravages the south of Scotland. 
A.D. 1347. Charles of Blois is captured in Britanny by 
the English *, June 20. 

Calais is surrendered, Aug. 4 ; Almeric of Pavia is 
appointed governor •*. 

A truce is concluded, and the king returns to Eng- 
land, landing at Sandwich Oct. 12. 

A.D. 1348. The truce is renewed with the French ; but 
they intrigue with Almeric of Pavia, the captain of the 
king's galleys at Calais, to regain possession of the 
town. 

A.D. 1349. The king passes over to Calais, in January, 
and beats off a sudden attack of the French. 

England ravaged by a plague, called the First and 
Great Pestilence. 



• His success is said to have been partly owing to the employment of 
cannon, some pieces of which were, according to Barbour, used by him 
against the Scots as early as 1327. 

*» Queen Philippa is usually said to have been with the army, but this 
is incorrect ; she remained at York. 

« He was confined in the Tower till August, 1348, when he was ransomed, 
and soon resumed the war. 

<* The French population was in part removed, and their houses offered 
as a gift to any English who would settle there ; and a three years' exemp- 
tion from tolls was granted. A staple for tin, lead, feathers, and cloth, 
was also appointed. No Frenchman was to be allowed to hold any office 
in the town, or to serve in the garrison ; but these restrictions soon came 
to be disregarded. 
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The Statute of Labourers passed* [23 Edw. III. c. i]. 
A.D.1350. Philip VI. of France dies, Aug. 20. He is 
succeeded by John II. 

A fleet of Spanish ships defeated by the king, off 
Winchelsea, Aug. 29. 

Sir Thomas Thorpe, chief justice, is sentenced to 
death for receiving bribes, Nov. 3 ; the sentence is re- 
mitted, November 19. 

A.D.135L A parliament held at Westminster in Feb- 
ruary. 

Children of the king or of his subjects born abroad 
declared natural-born subjects, [25 Edw. III. c. 2]. 

Papal provisions forbidden, and the presentation 
for that term forfeited to the king [25 Edw. III. c. 6]. 

A.D.1352. Treasons defined by statute' [25 Edw. III. 
St. 5, c. 2]. 

Ordinances for the clergy enacted [25 Edw. III. 
c. 4], in virtue of which clerks convicted of offences are 
to be delivered to their ordinary for punishment. 

The French receive a signal defeat from the English 
at Mauron, in Britanny, Aug. 14. 

A.D. 1353. A statute passed forbidding any questioning 
of the judgments of the king's courts, or suing in foreign 
courts fi^ [27 Edw. III. c. i], under pain of fine and im- 
prisonment, or outlawry. 

Fruitless negotiations for peace. The king offers 
to resign his claim on the crown for the formal cession 
of Guienne and Calais, but John refuses. 

« The pestilence having greatly reduced the working population, the 
survivors endeavoured by combination to obtain enhanced prices for their 
labour ; but by this statute they are directed to work for their accustomed 
wages for any that will employ them. Subsequent statutes rendered them 
liable to heavy punishments for contumacy, even outlawry being incurred 
by departing from their own counties. 

f Additions were made to this list in the time of Richard II., but these 
new treasons were abolished by his successor. 

8 This act was considered necessary to enforce the observance of the act 
against papal provisions. The foreign courts meant were those of the pope, 
which from 1305 to 1377 were generally held at Avignon, or in France, and 
were therefore supposed to be biassed against the English king. 
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France is disturbed by the intrigues of Charles the 
Bad, king of Navarre ^, who leagues with the English. 

The staple regulated by statute [27 Edw. III. st. 2]. 

The five great or staple commodities of the kingdom 
were wool, woolfells, leather, lead, and tin, and these 
were allowed to be dealt in for exportation only by a 
corporation called the merchants of the staple, and in 
certain specified towns*, where they were disposed of 
to foreigners. The corporation had its own laws and 
officers, and was exempt from the jurisdiction of the or- 
dinary magistrates. Attempting to carry the merchan- 
dize of the staple to other than the appointed ports was 
strictly forbidden, and it was even made felony for any 
but the authorized merchants to deal in the staple goods 
[27 Edw. III. St. 2, c. 3]. 

A.D.1854. Negotiations commenced for the ransom of 
David II. of Scotland ; the payment of 90,000 marks in 
nine years is required, but is refused by the Scots. 

Iron forbidden to be exported, under forfeiture of 
double it's value [28 Edw. III. c. 5]. 

An inquiry into the bad government of the city of 
London ordered to be made by the jurors of other 
counties, and the writs in consequence enforced by the 
constable of the Tower [28 Edw. III. c. 10]. 

The attainder of Mortimer, earl of March, reversed ^, 

^ Charles was one of the most detestable characters in history. Although 
he had married a daughter of John II., he endeavoured to obtain his throne, 
and he leagued with, and deserted, every party in turn. He obtained pos- 
session of part of Normandy and Britanny during the war between De 
Montfort and Charles of Blois, and, to gam the alliance of the English, 
sold to them Cherbourg, which he had strongly fortified. He made war 
against both Peter the Cruel and his successor, Henry of Trastamare, but 
was unsuccessful, and lost part of his dominions. He was at length acci- 
dentally burnt to death, in the year 1387, in the 55th year of his age. 

* The staple towns were London, Bristol, Canterbury, Chichester, Exeter, 
Lincoln, Newrastle-on-Tyne, Norwich, and York ; Caermarthen, in Wales ; 
and Dublin, Cork, Drogheda, and Waterford, in Ireland ; and often Mid- 
dleburgh, in Zealand, and Calais ; but the staple was several times removed 
from the latter towns, in consequence of war. 

^ His son Edmund married Philippa, daughter of Lionel duke of Clarence, 
and through this alliance die Mortimers were recognised as heirs to the 
throne in 1385. 
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A.D.1366. Edward the Black Prince is successful 
in Gascony. 

The king invades the north of France in November, 
but soon returns to England. 

The Scots surprise Berwick, Nov. 6. 
A.D.1356. Balliol renounces his nominal crown in 
favour of the king, by letters patent, dated Roxburgh, 
Jan. 20 ^ 

The king invades and ravages the south of Scotland, 
and retakes Berwick. 

Edward the Black Prince marches from Bordeaux 
in July ; he penetrates as far as Berri. On his return 
he is attacked by King John and the French at Poitiers, 
Sept. 19; he totally defeats them, and takes the king 
and his son Philip prisoners. 

A.D. 1367. An ordinance made for the estate of the land 
of Ireland [31 Edw. III. st. 4, c. i — 19]. This very re- 
markable document is undeniable evidence of the state 
of the country, and its slight connexion with England 
near 200 years after its nominal conquest. It promises 
liberty to the Church and people, and that they shall 
have the same laws as the English ; but it states that 
the king's authority is almost wholly disregarded, and 
that he is constantly deceived by the false reports and 
certificates of his own officers. It then directs that the 
public business is to be discussed in parliament only, 
that all private councillors are to be dismissed, that no 
man is to be unduly imprisoned, and that no general 
pardon shall be granted except by parliament ; a strict 
inquiry is to be made yearly into the conduct of the 
sheriffs and other officers, and the deputy and his fellows 
are exhorted to certify truly of the state of the land. 

A truce concluded with France, March 23. It was 

• He lived in England on an annuity of ;^2,ooo, which he received for 
the surrender, charged on the customs of Hull and Boston, and was formally 
released from homage, but retained his title. He died, without issue, 
in 1363. 
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to last till Easter, 1359, but was prolonged till Mid- 
summer of that year. 

The Black Prince brings his prisoners to England. 
He lands at Plymouth May 5, and enters London in 
triumph, May 24. 

David II. of Scotland is released, in November™. 
A.D. 1858. A fearful insurrection of the peasants against 
the nobles breaks out in France. The English assist 
to put it down. 

A.D. 1369. Charles the Bad claims the crown of France. 
The king takes advantage of the circumstance to offer 
hard terms of peace, which the regency refuse. He in 
consequence invades France, in November, and ineffec- 
tually besieges Rheims. 

A.D. 1360. The king besieges Paris. Peace is at length 
concluded at Bretigny", near Chartres, May 8. King 
John is set at liberty, July 2. 

A statute passed regulating the office of justice 
of the peace [34 Edw. III. c. i]. 

France is ravaged by bands of discharged soldiers, 
who style themselves the Free Companies °. 

™ This was in virtue of a treaty dated at Berwick, Oct. 3, by which the 
Scots agreed to pay the sum of 100,000 marks in the term of 10 years, 
during which time there was to be a truce between the two kingdoms. 

■ The French were to pay q,ooo,ooo golden crowns, and they resigned 
the south-west of France, and the country round Calais. In return Edward 
abandoned his clsdms to the crown, and dropped the title of King of France. 

o After vain attempts to subdue them, Du Guesclin put himself at their 
head, and led them from France against Peter the Cruel. 

Bertrand du Guesclin, one of the most eminent names in French history, 
was^ bom in Britanny, in 1314. He was a strenuous supporter of Charles of 
Blois, and also served the king of France against Charles the Bad of 
Navarre. _ He relieved the country of the Free Companies by leading 
them against Peter the Cruel, whom he speedily dethroned, but was him- 
self captured by the Black Prince, and only set at liberty on paying a very 
heav^ ransom. He became constable of France, and was the chief actor 
in driving the English from their conquests in Britanny and Normandy. 
At length he relinquished his office of constable, being dissatisfied with the 
conduct of Charles V. towards his native country, and determined to with- 
draw to Spain, but delaying his journey, to complete, as a farewell service 
to France, the conquest of Randon, held by the English, he died before 
its walls, July 13, 1380 ; the fortress surrendered a few days after, and its 
keys were laid upon his coffin, the governor having sworn to submit only 
to Du Guesclin. 
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A.D. 1861. Lionel, the king's son, appointed lieutenant 
of Ireland P, July i. 

The Second Great Pestilence in England. 

Queenborough Castle built by William of Wykeham. 
A.D. 1362. On occasion of the king's jubilee, the abuse 
of purveyance is restrained by statute [36 Edw. III. 
c. 2 — 5]. The king states that he has redressed the 
grievances of his subjects in this matter of his own will, 
without motion of either great men or commons, and he 
directs the "heinous name of purveyors" to be changed 
to that of buyers. 

The laws directed to be pleaded in English [36 
Edw. III. c. 15]. 

A general pardon granted for all such acts as tend 
not to the permanent injury of the Crown, Oct. 13 [36 
Edw. III. c. 16]. 

A.D. 1863. Diet and apparel of each class of the com- 
munity regulated by statute [37 Edw. III. c. 8 — 14]. 

King John, being unable to fulfil the terms of his 
release, returns to England \ 

A.D.1364. Charles of Blois is killed at Auray, near 
Vannes, Sept. 29; his rival De Montfort obtains pos- 
session of Britanny. 

A.D. 1365. The pope (Urban V.) claims the tribute 
promised by John ', but it is refused by the parliament. 
A controversy springs up on the subject, in which JOHN 
WiCKLiFFE ■ inveighs vehemently against the demand. 

p He was earl of Ulster, in right of his vrife. and in consequence of some 
successes was in the following year created duke of Clarence. 

4 He had a safe conduct for that purpose, Dec. 10, but did not long 
survive his arrival ; he died at the Savoy, April 8, 1364. 

' See A.D. 1213. The tribute was paid oy Henry III. and Edward I., 
but after the removal of the papacy to Avignon in 1309, it fell into arrear, 
the pope beine considered a mere instrument in the hands of the French. 

• John Wickliffe, probably a native of Yorkshire, and bom about 1324, 
was a very popular lecturer on theology at Oxford, where he taught doc- 
trines opposed to those then generally received, but not so much so as 
they are ordinarily represented. He translated the Scriptures into English, 
and wrote many works in which he inveighed against the avarice of the 
court of Rome and the scandalous lives of many of the clergy, and advo- 
cated the supremacy of the civil magistrate. His doctrines were autho- 
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A.D. 1366. Lionel, duke of Clarence, holds a parliament 
at Kilkenny, in February, at which severe enactments 
are made against the Anglo-Irish *. 

A.D. 1367. The Black Prince espouses the cause of 
Pedro the Cruel, of Castile". He gains the battle of 
Najara, April 3, and thus re-establishes him on the 
throne, but is ungraciously treated, and having suffered 
much from illness, returns to Bordeaux. 

A.D. 1368. He levies heavy taxes on the Gascons, when 
they appeal to the king of France. 

A.D. 1369. The Black Prince is summoned to Paris, to 
answer the complaints of the Gascons', May i. Instead 
he prepares for war, and the king, by advice of parlia- 
ment, resumes the title of King of France, June 3. 

The staple removed^ from Calais, in consequence of 
the war [43 Edw. III. c. i]. 

A fourteen years' truce concluded with Scotland, 
June 18. 

The Third Great Pestilence, from July 2 to Sept. 29. 

A.D. 1370. The French enter Gascony in January. 
Limoges admits a French garrison ; the Black Prince 

ritatively condemned, he was obliged to retire from Oxford to his living of 
Lutterworth, and strenuous efforts were made to bring him to condign 
punishment ; but being powerfully protected, especially by the duke of 
Lancaster, he was saved from further harm, and died quietly in his house, 
Dec. 31, 1384. His bones were several years after taken up and burnt, by 
order of the council of Constance, but his doctrines had taken deep root, 
and his followers, termed Lollards, maintained and widely propagated 
them in spite of the most strenuous efforts of the heads of both Church 
and State : whence John Wickliffe is ordinarily regarded as the father of 
the En£[lish Reformation. . 

* Their use of the Irish laws, intermarriage, and adoption of Irish sur- 
names and customs, are prohibited, as is also the supplying the natives 
with arms, horses, or armour, under the penalty of forfeiture of lands or 
imprisonment. 

« Peter had, among other atrocities, murdered his queen, Blanche of 
Bourbon, and he had been dethroned by his natural brother, Henry of 
Trastamare, assisted by Du Guesclin and the Free Companies. On the 
withdrawal of the Black Prince, he was again assailed by Henry, defeated, 
and put to death. John of Gaunt married one of his daughters soon after, 
and m consequence assumed the title of King of Castile and Leon. 

^ The king of France acted unjustifiably in this, as all feudal claim 
on the ceded provinces hj^d been expressly renounced by the treaty of 
Bretigny. 
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retakes it, and gives quarter to the French knights, but 
butchers the inhabitants in cold blood \ 

A.D. 1371. David II. of Scotland dies, Feb. 22. His 
nephew Robert succeeds, being the first king of the 
House of Stuarts 

The chancellor* resigns the great seal, March 14, 
being charged with corruption by John of Gaunt. 

Large sums are granted by the parliament for the 
war with France. In return Magna Charta is again 
confirmed. 

A.D.1372. The earl of Pembroke (John Hastings*) is 
defeated and captured at sea by the Spaniards, June 23. 

Du Guesclin is successful against the English and 
their adherents in Britanny. 

The king embarks to invade France, Aug. 31, but 
is driven back by bad weather. 

A.D.1373. De Montfort (John IV.) is expelled from 
Britanny ^. 

» It is to be regretted that the last exploit of this renowned warrior was 
not more in accordance with the chivalrous character usually ascribed to 
him. He retired shortly after to England, in broken health, and was suc- 
ceeded in his command by his brother, John of Gaunt. 

y David, after his release in 1357, had paid frequent visits to the English 
court, and, as he had no son, had endeavoured to secure the succession to 
his nephew, Lionel, duke of Clarence, but the parliament of Scotland in- 
dignantly rejected the proposal. 

« This was the famous William of Wykeham, who was bom at Wykeham, 
in Hampshire, in 1324. He long served the king in the quality of surveyor 
of works, and built for him many noble edifices, both civil and military, the 
castles of Windsor and Queenborough among the number ; became warden 
of the forests south of Trent, keeper of the privy seal, president of the 
council, bishop of Winchester, and at length chancellor, in SepL 1367. 
In 1371 he was driven from court, and his temporalities seized, on charges of 
corruption which were proved afterwards to be unfounded. On the accession 
of Richard II. he was restored to favour, but took little further part in 
public affairs, (though his name appears in the commission of regency, 
and he again became chancellor for a short period,) devoting his energies 
instead to the administration of his diocese, and the founding and endow- 
ing of the noble establishments of New College^ Oxford, and St Mary, 
Wmchester. He died Sept. 27, 1404, and was buned in his cathedral. 

* He had married Margaret, the king's youngest daughter, but she died 
soon after. Though thus allied to royalty, he was not ransomed until he 
had suffered a three years' imprisonment, and he then died at Arras, on 
his way to Calais, A^nl 16, 1375. 

•» He took refuge in England, where, except for a short period in 1375, 
he remained until 1379, in which year he was invited back by his subjects. 
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The Black Prince surrenders his principality of 
Aquitaine to the king, April. 

John of Gaunt, appointed captain general, June 12, 
undertakes to restore the English power, and marches 
through France from Calais to Bordeaux. The march 
occupied from July to December; the French did not 
attempt to dispute his passage, but harassed his troops 
with continual skirmishes, causing them very heavy 
loss. 

A.D.1374. A truce concluded, Feb. 11, to last till May i, 
1375, is but ill observed, and Gascony is meanwhile 
almost entirely reduced by the French. 

A.D. 1376. De Montfort lands in Britanny, and recovers 
much of the duchy. The truce is extended to April i, 
1377, and he is obliged to abandon his conquests. 

A.D. 1376. The king falls ill, when the duke of Lan- 
caster administers the government. Much discontent is 
occasioned by the extortionate and illegal proceedings 
of the Lords Latimer and Neville, his counsellors, and 
of Alice Ferrers, the king's mistress. 

The Parliament (afterwards known as "the Good 
Parliament ") assembles. Sir Peter de la Mare, a Here- 
fordshire knight, takes the lead in their deliberations *. 

Supported by the Prince of Wales, the Commons 
complain vehemently of the proceedings of the duke of 
Lancaster. They suspect him of aspiring to succeed 
to the throne, to the prejudice of the young son of the 
Prince of Wales, and at length induce the king to ap- 
point a new council of government, from which Lan- 
caster and his friends are excluded. 

The Commons present articles of accusation against 



In 1380 a large force was sent to his assistance, under the command of the 
earl of Buckingham, but he soon after made his peace with the king of 
France, on condition of renouncing the alliance he had so long maintained 
with the English. He died in 1399. 

" He is hence usually spoken of as the first Speaker of the House of 
Commons. 
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Latimer, Neville, Alice Ferrers, and others, charging 
them with extortion, fraud, and interference with the 
administration of justice. The Lords investigate the 
complaints, are satisfied of their truth, and procure 
the removal of the offenders from the court. 

The Black Prince dies, June 8. The Commons 
request that his son may be declared Prince of Wales, 
but the king declines to comply **. 

The duke of Lancaster returns to power. He pro- 
cures the dismissal of the new council, and imprisons 
De la Mare in Nottingham Castle. 

A.D.1377. A new parliament assembles, chiefly com- 
posed of the partisans of the duke of Lancaster. 

The duke endeavours to exclude William of Wyke- 
ham from the parliament, but on the other bishops 
taking up his cause, he gives way. 

The bishop of London (William Courtenay) cites 
Wickliffe to appear before him in St. Paul's, to reply 
to a charge of heresy, Feb. 19. On his appearance 
the duke of Lancaster and Lord Percy accompany him, 
treat the bishop with much rudeness, and thus provoke 
a tumult in the city ; they are obliged to retire pre- 
cipitately, to save their lives. 

In consequence of the tumult, the mayor and alder- 
men are deprived of office, March 29. 

A poll-tax of fourpence on each person over fourteen 
years of age is granted *. 

A general pardon granted, on occasion of the king's 
royal jubilee [50 Edw. III. c. 3*]. 

The king dies, at Shene, (now Richmond,) June 21, 
and is buried at Westminster. 



* The dignity was not conferred on him till the next year, when a new 
parliament assembled. 

• A similar, but much heavier grant in the following reign gave occasion 
for the great rising of the common people under Wat the tyler and others. 

♦ In some copies of this statute a clause is found excluding William 
of Wykeham, the late chancellor, from its benefit. 
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Events in General History. 

The Turks ravage the coasts of Greece . 
Rienzi, tribune of Rome .... 
Maritime war 'between Genoa and Venice 
Rienzi, senator of Rome, assassinated . 
Timour (or Tamerlane) begins his conquests . 
Commencement of the elective Polish monarchy 
The papacy brought back to Rome 



A.D. 

1330 
1347 
1350 
1354 
1357 
1370 
1376 





RICHARD II. 

Richard, the son of Edward the Black Prince and 
Joan of Kent, was bom at Bordeaux, April 3, 1366. 
Soon after the death of his father, he was created Prince 
of Wales, and he succeeded to the throne when only 
in his twelfth year. The first ten years of his reign 
were passed in tutelage, while the state was disturbed 
by the contentions of his ambitious uncles, John of 
Gaunt and Thomas of Woodstock ; and though on oc- 
casion of the insurrection of the commons, which oc- 
curred in the sixteenth year of his age, he gave proof 
of courage and ability, he soon fell into the fatal error 
of abandoning the management of affairs to his minis- 
ters (or "favourites," as they were disparagingly termed), 
Michael de la Pole" and Robert Vcre'', whom he loaded . 

■ His family had long farmed ihe cosloms at Hull, and his grandfath« 
was ihe first mayor ofihai town. He Mrved with distinction in France 
under the Black Prince, and also accompanied John of Gaunt to Sp^n, 

favour, and al length was appointed chancellor (March 13, 1333), He 
phlained many lavuh grants from the liing, at ' * " " ' ' 

of Suffo" ■ ■ 

liond'on glvM lo's^fohU'Hoiknd? the king's ha]^b™l1l«. '^His sonralso 
named mehael, was restored in blood by Heniy IV.. and of his two grand- 
sons, Michael was killed at Agincoun, and Will™, duke of Suffolk, became 
the well-known minister of M^aret of Anjou. 
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with wealth and honours. At length John of Gaunt en- 
gaged in an expedition into Spain, when Gloucester 
became supreme, and the favourites were impeached 
and banished, or put to death. The lords appellants, 
as Gloucester and his associates were called, declared 
that by these proceedings no dishonour was meant to 
the king, whose youth and inexperience had been im- 
posed upon, but they left him only the shadow of power. 
He bore this for a while, but in the year 1389 he came 
suddenly into the council, and formally inquiring his 
age, on the reply that he was in his 24th year, declared 
he would no longer endure the government of tutors, 
and at once deprived of office and drove from the court 
the duke and his party. 

A few years of peace and apparent contentment fol- 
lowed this resolute step, during which the king made 
a visit to Ireland, and by his affability and liberality 
conciliated many of the most powerful chiefs ; but his 
popularity was marred by a peace with France and 
marriage with a French princess, as it was generally 
suspected that Calais and the Channel Islands were 
intended to be given up, as Brest and Cherbourg had 
already been. The duke of Gloucester took advantage 
of the discontents thus occasioned, and intrigued to 
regain his lost ascendancy, but the king was now di- 
rected by his half-brother, the earl of Huntingdon, a 
bold and cruel man, and the duke" and his confederates 
were suddenly seized and put to death. 

riage the lady Philippa de Coucy, the granddaughter of Edward III., and 
the grant of her lands ; then he was created marquis of Dublin, and at 
length duke of Ireland (Oct. 13, 1386,) by a patent which rendered him, 
as far as the king's wishes were allowed to take effect, a sovereign prince. 
He, however, abandoned his wife, and married a waiting-woman of the 
queen ; this was speedily followed by his being imprisoned on a charge 
of treason, but he escaped in disguise, and raising some troops, endeavoured 
to overthrow the rule of the duke of Gloucester. He was defeated, out- 
lawed, and obliged to flee to the continent, where he was killed while 
hunting in Lorrame, in 1392.* The king retained an affection for him which 
he manifested by having the corpse brought to England and bestowing 
a pompous funeral on it, in the year 1395. 
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Richard now appeared firmly established on the throne, 
when a quarrel between the dukes of Norfolk and Here- 
ford, who had been among the appellants of 1388, but 
had since aided him against his uncle, induced him to 
banish them both. Norfolk submitted to his sentence 
and died abroad, but his opponent (who had lingered 
in France, and had become duke of Lancaster by the 
death of his father,) soon returned with a few friends 
under pretence of claiming his inheritance, was joined 
by the Percies and others, seized the king on his return 
from a second expedition to Ireland, brought him captive 
to London, and procured his formal deposition, Sept. 30, 
1399, after a troubled and inglorious reign of twenty- 
three years ^, 

Richard was then in the Tower, but the parliament 
soon after desired that he might be "kept secretly," 
and so fully was this carried out, that he soon after 
disappeared, and nothing is certainly known of the 
time, place, or manner of his death. It is, however, 
tolerably certain that the received account that he was 
murdered at Pomfret by Sir Piers Exton is untrue, and 
that the body exposed at St. PauFs (March 12, 1400) 
was not his, but probably that of Maudelyn, a priest 
who bore a strong resemblance to him, and is believed 
to have been his natural brother. 

The English writers of the period all speak vaguely 
on the subject of Richard's death *^, and acknowledge 
that reports of his being alive were long circulated, but 
they appear to have been too much under the influence 
of the usurping Lancastrians to venture to say more. 

c Richard was very unpopular with the Londoners, who commonly styled 
him only Richard j[or John) of Bordeaux, and affected to doubt his legiti- 
macy. He had seized their charters and extorted money from them, and 
they had so great a share in his overthrow, that the people of the north 
afterwards spoke of Henry of Lancaster as only chosen by " the villeins 
of London." 

** Some say he was killed by Exton, some that he was starved to death, 
others that he starved himself; qualifying their accounts, however, with 
" as it is said," " according to common rumour/' &c. 
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From documents among the public records, of both 
England and Scotland, however, and the statements 
of Scottish and French chroniclers, it has been sur- 
mised with a high degree of probability*, that Richard 
escaped from Pomfret early in the year 1400, simul- 
taneously with the rising in his favour of the earls of 
Huntingdon, Kent, Salisbury and others, and found a 
shelter in Scotland, where he was visited by some of 
his friends in 1402, and in 1405 by Creton, an emis- 
sary of his wife, Isabella of France ; that he was found 
by Creton in a state of mental imbecility, occasioned 
by grief for the tragical fate of his friends, and that 
the story of his murder at Pomfret was subsequently 
devised to serve the political views of the duke of Bur- 
gundy (the actual ruler of France in consequence of 
the illness of Charles VI.). That some one existed in 
Scotland who for many years was ordinarily taken for 
King Richard is evident from the accounts of the 
chamberlain of that kingdom, which speak of the ex- 
penses of the "custody of King Richard of England" 
as late as 1417 ; in the same year Henry V. alludes 
to the "mammet" (impostor) "of Scotland," in a man- 
ner which is conceived to shew that the term was dis- 
honestly employed ; and several Scottish chroniclers 
.speak of Richard's death at Stirling in 1419: one saying 
he died "a beggar and out of his mind," and another 
giving his epitaph. 

In 1382 Richard married Anne of Bohemia, sister of 
Wenceslaus, king of the Romans, who exerted herself to 
calm the animosities and jealousies which reigned in his 
court, and thus earned the title of the " good Queen Anne." 

• This view of the matter was suggested by Mr.Tytler, in his History 
of Scotland. Several eminent writers have dissented from it, but some of 
them were not aware of documents existing in the English Record Office, 
which seem to establish Richard's escape from Pomfret ; others allege that 
one Thomas Ward (whose name, however, docs not occur in contemporary 
writers) was employed to personate Richard, in order to embarrass the 
government of Henry. 
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She died in 1394, much lamented, and her husband at 
once forsook their favourite residence at Shene (now 
Richmond). Two years after he passed over to Calais, 
and there married IsabellSj daughter of Charles VI. of 
France, a child of eight years of age ', and thus put an 
end to the war which had now (with a few intervals of ill- 
observed truce) for more than fifty years existed betweert 
the two nations. He left no issue. 
Richard bore in the early part of his reign the arms of 




England quartered with those of France, but afterwards 
he impaled these with the bearings ascribed to Edward 
the Confessor. 

Various badges and devices are attributed to him ; as 
the sun behind a cloud, the sun in splendour, the white 
hart couchant (inherited from his mother, Joan of Kent), 
the stump of a tree, and a white falcon ; but this latter 
probably belongs to his queen IsabcEa. 

The character of Richard was evidently weak rather 
than wicked. He was doubtless luxurious and extrava~ 
gant, and he listened too readily to the evil counsels of 
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his half-brother, the earl of Huntingdon, and others, which 
cost the lives of his turbulent uncle Gloucester, and the 
earl of Arundel 8^ ; but towards many who were equally 
his enemies he was far from acting with rigour ^ ; and 
that his conduct in private life was amiable may be 
justly inferred from the devoted affection with which 
he was regarded by both his consorts, and his personal 
attendants '. 



. A.D. 1377. Richard, grandson of Edward III., succeeds 
to the throne, June 22 ^. He is crowned at Westminster, 
July 16. 

The French ravage the Isle of Wight, attack South- 
ampton without success, and burn Hastings and Rye^, 
July, August. 

A parliament meets, October 13. The duke of 
Lancaster openly defies any who may accuse him of 
treasonable intentions ; a council of nine persons is 

B Richard Fitz-Alan, earl of Arundel, was the son of Richard, the grand- 
son of the earl executed in the time of Edward II., and Eleanor, daughter 
of Henry, earl of Lancaster. He succeeded his father as earl in 1375, and 
like other nobles of the period served in France and Scotland, but he was 
chiefly remarkable for his valour and conduct at sea. He was for several 
years admiral and captain-general of the east, south, and west, gained 
several naval victories, and also captured Brest. The duke of Ireland 
attempted to depreciate his services, which induced him to join the duke 
of Gloucester in seizing the reins of government ; he became thus personally 
obnoxious to the king, was deprived of his office when the latter freed him- 
self from restraint, and was afterwards involved in Gloucester's fall, being 
seized, tried, and beheaded, in Sept. 1397 •_ His estates were shared among 
the royal favourites, (two of them were his sons-in-law,) and his son fled to 
the continent, but returning with Henry of Lancaster, was restored in blood 
in the first parliament of Henry IV. The earl was buried in the church of 
the Augustm Friars in London, and being a popular favourite, reports were 
spread of miracles wrought at his tohib. 

•» Henry of Lancaster, Archbishop Arundel, and the earl of Warwick may 
be named ; it cannot be doubted that they were ready to take his life, yet 
he spared theirs. 

' Several of these latter adhered to him in every change of fortune, and 
cheerfully sufilered death in his cause. 

^ His regnal years are computed from this day. 

' They also attacked Winchelsea, but were beaten off. Later in the year 
the men of these two towns landed in Normandy, ravaged several places, 
and recovered the church bells of Rye. 

I 
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chosen to conduct the government " ; funds to sup- 
port the war against France are placed in the hands 
of John Philpot and William Walworth, citizens of Lon- 
don ; and Alice Ferrers (the favourite of the late king) 
is banished. 

A.D.1378. John Philpot captures Mercer, a Scottish 
sea-rover. 

John of Gaunt makes a fruitless attempt on St. Malo. 

Cherbourg is ceded to the English by the king of 
Navarre (Charles the Bad). 

A parliament held at Gloucester, in October. Urban 
VI. recognised as pope ; persons adhering to his rival 
(Clement VII.) to lose the king's protection, and forfeit 
their goods [2 Rich. II. c. 7]. 

Roxburgh burnt, and Berwick captured by surprise 
by the Scots, in November. Berwick is soon retaken 
by Henry Percy, earl of Northumberland. 

A.D.1379. De Montfort recovers the greater part of 
Britanny. 

Heavy duties are granted on wool, woolfells, and 
leather, to support the garrisons in France, and a capi- 
tation-tax, ranging from £6 ly. 4^. to ^d, per head, im- 
posed ". 

A.D. 1880. The earl of Buckingham marches from Calais 
to Britanny to assist De Montfort, but is coldly received. * 

The south coast from Portsmouth to Romney is ra- 



"» These were, the bishops of London, Carlisle, and Salisbury (William 
Courtenay, Thomas Appleby, and Ralph Erj^hum), the earls of March and 
of Stafford, Sir Richard Stafford, Sir Heury Scrope, Sir John Devereux, 
and Sir Hugh Segrave. 

° The scale of duties for this tax is curious, and if fairly apportioned 
shews the high station of judges, magistrates, and lawyers of that period. 
Dukes paid £6 ly. ^d., chief justices, ;^5 ; earls, and the mayor of London, 
£t\ ; barons, wealthy knights, aldermen of London, mayors of great towns, 
Serjeants and great apprentices of the law, £-2 ; mayors of lesser towns, great 
merchants, and knights of St. John of Jerusalem, £\. "Sufficient" mer- 
chants paid 13^. 4^. ', farmers or lessees, the same, or more, according to 
the value of their holdings : burgesses, husbandmen and others, from 
13^. ^d. downward to \s. ; labourers, ^d. for a man and his wife, and 
the like sum for each unmarried person above the age of sixteen. 
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vaged by a fleet of French galleys, August; they also 
bum Gravesend in September. 

Charles V. of France dies, Sept. i6. He is succeeded 
by his son Charles VI. 

John of Gaunt invades Scotland, but agrees to a truce 
at Berwick, Nov. i. 

The parliament meets at Northampton, Nov. 5, and 
grants a poll-tax of twelve-pence on every person above 
fifteen years of age °. 

Aliens forbidden to hold benefices [3 Rich. II. c. 3]. 
A.D. 1881. The duke of Britanny makes a treaty with 
France, Jan. 15, and dismisses his English allies. 

The poll-tax which had been recently granted by the 
parliament, mainly for the expenses of this fruitless expe- 
dition, was most unjust in itself, as demanding a like sum 
from those with small as from those with more ample 
means ; for the provision that " the richer should aid the 
poorer sort" was little regarded. The collection proceeded 
but slowly, and the soldiers who had returned from Bri- 
tanny being clamorous for their pay, the ministers bor- 
rowed a large sum from foreign merchants, assigning the 
tax to them, and allowing them to appoint their own col- 
lectors. The greediness and insolence of these men was 
soon found intolerable ; and thus was brought to a head 
the discontent with which the mass of the people in the 
south and east of England had long regarded their condi- 
tion ; for the rustics were oppressed by the landlords, and 
the poor townsmen by the guilds. The collectors would 
seem to have been first openly opposed in Essex, and 
when Sir Robert Belknap, a judge, was sent to punish 
the rioters, he was obliged to flee for his life. The news 
spread from shire to shire, and a tax-collector was 
killed at Dartford by a workman, called Wat the tyler. 

° This new tax fell three times as heavily on the lower orders as the capi- 
tation-tax of the former year. The principle of the latter is the same as that 
of the income-tax of the present day. 
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Soon, according to documents in the Public Record 
Office, " a cry was raised that no tenant should do ser- 
vice or custom to the lords as they had aforetime done^," 
and bands were formed, of town workmen in some cases, 
and of rustics in others, who under leaders bearing the 
assumed names of Wat Tyler or Jack Straw, committed 
great ravages. In Kent, for instance, they broke open 
the gaols, seized the sheriff (William de Septvanz) and 
obliged him to give up his taxation rolls, which were 
forthwith burnt, and took summary vengeance on various 
obnoxious individuals ; some were murdered, whilst others 
had their houses plundered, or were driven from their 
lands, or were put to ransom. Similar, or greater out- 
rages were perpetrated in many other places, and the 
determination was taken to proceed to London, and de- 
mand from the king, not merely the abolition of the 
unjust tax, but charters that should free the rural popu- 
lation from the more grievous oppressions of their lords. 
From pardons subsequently granted, we see that these 
commotions extended from Cornwall all along the south 
and east of England into Yorkshire, and we see also that 
they had a far more adequate cause, as well as a much 
longer duration, than is usually ascribed to them. 

p Even before this time efforts had been made^ but in a less violent manner, 
to shake off the yoke of the nobles ; confederacies of villeins for the purpose 
of withstanding their lords are spoken of, and prohibited, by statute in 1377 
[i Rich. II. c. 6], but there was no objection to their bargaining for their 
freedom, which many of them did ; and if a villein fled to a town, and 
remained there unclaimed by his lord for a year and a day, he became 
free; though, such was the exclusive spirit of the guilds of craftsmen, 
that he could not hope to rise above the condition of a mere labourer. 
Sir Simon Burley, a knight of the court, claimed a villein who had taken 
refuge at Gravesend, and lodged him in Rochester castle, shortly before 
the outbreak at Dartford. The Kentish insurgents set the man free, and 
also released from prison John Ball, one of the friars preachers, who was 
confined at Maidstone on a charge of sedition, and who is said to have 
devised a couplet asserting the original equality of man, — 

*' When Adam delved and Ev^ span, 
Where was then the gentleman?" 

which they understood as an incitement to the murder of all the higher 
orders. 
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In Suffolk and Norfolk the insurgents were led by 
one John Litster (or the Dyer), and committed great 
excesses, murdering, among others, Sir John Cavendish, 
the chief justice, and John of Cambridge, the prior of 
Bury ; but they were put down by Henry Spenser **, who 
is known in history by the unseemly title of " the warlike 
bishop of Norwich." 

The Essex men reached the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, had the desired charters granted to them, and appa- 
rently returned home satisfied, without doing any great 
amount of mischief. Not so those of Kent, in whose 
ranks were many beside mere rustic labourers'. They 
rendezvoused on Blackheath, June 12, entered London 
on the following day, burnt the palace of the Duke of 
Lancaster', and other edifices, and butchered many 
foreigners. The next day they seized the Tower, mur- 
dered the archbishop of Canterbury (Simon of Sudbury) 
and the king's treasurer (Sir Robert Hales *), and prepared 
for further excesses. On the 1 5th they had a conference 
with the king in Smithfield, when their leader Wat was 
killed by William Walworth, then mayor of London. 
The young king, however, had the address to lead them 
out of the city, on a promise of granting them full charters 
of freedom, as he had done the day before at Mile-end to 
the people of Essex, but whilst they were engaged in this 
matter they were suddenly confronted by a body of well- 

1 He was the grandson of the favourite of Edward II. He held the see 
of Norwich from 1370 till his death, Aug. 23, 1406. 

' Bertram de Wilmyn§tone, " armi^^er," is mentioned as the leader of 
a party that remained in arms at least up to July i. In indictments 
subsequently found against them, we find the^ chaplain of one church, 
the sacristan of another, and the clerk of a third charged with heading 
mobs that sacked stewards' houses and burnt court-rolls ; carpenters, 
sawyers, masons and tylers ; tailors and weavers ; a baker, a buckler- 
player, a cobbler, a cook, a glover, a piper, and several serving-men, 
were in their ranks; also some small farmers, who had been forced to 
join them by threats, and were in consequence acquitted. 

* The duke was absent in Scotland, where he negociated a truce till 
Candlemas-dav (Feb. 2), 1384 ; his son, afterwards Henry IV., was saved 
from the mob by one John Ferrour. 

* He was also the prior of the Knights of St. John. 

M 
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armed men, raised hastily among the citizens, under Sir 
Robert Knollys, a renowned commander, when they dis- 
persed with precipitation. 

The immediate danger thus removed, the royal 
councillors at once set about recalling the concessions 
that had been made and punishing the insurgents. The 
military tenants of the crown were ordered to assemble 
on Blackheath on June 30 ; and on that day the king 
issued a proclamation from Havering-atte-Bower, or- 
dering that all tenants, whether free or bond, should 
render all accustomed services as heretofore; and on 
July 2 he formally annulled the charters of freedom ^ 
Commissions for the trial of offenders were next issued 
(July 10), and under them Tresilian and other judges, 
supported by a strong force, made circuits, in which it 
would appear that as many as 1,500 persons were exe- 
cuted \ All idea of resistance, however, was not imme- 
diately abandoned. From proceedings in the courts at 
London in the years 1381 to 1383 it appears that an 
attempt was made in July, 1 381, to raise a force to hold 
Canterbury against the approaching royal troops ; and 
this failing, one Stephen Hardyng and others rose in 
arms at Linton, in Kent, in the following September, 
for the purpose of forcing the king to confirm anew 
the revoked charters of freedom. They were betrayed 
by a confederate, apprehended, and executed. One re- 
markable document connected with these trials is, the 
confession of one John Cote, who, when questioned in 
the Tower, acknowledged that certain strangers from 
the north country had come to Canterbury*, who related 
that the duke of Lancaster had set all his "natives" 
[slaves by birth of the lord of the manor] free in the 

° This revocation was sanctioned by the parliament, which met in No- 
vember Cs Rich. II. c. 6], 

* Among them was John Ball, the friar ; he was hanged at St. Alban's, 
July 15. 

*■ Probably, professedly as pilgrims to the shrine of Becket 
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different counties of England ; on which Hardyng and 
the rest wished to send messengers to the duke to ascer- 
tain if this were true, and if It were so, to make him king 
of England. Their apprehension seems to have pre- 
vented their taking any steps to further this design, 
but the pardon granted to the accuser, when his life 
was forfeited by the law, looks suspiciously like a desire 
to bury the matter in oblivion. 

Unlicensed preachers (Lollards) ordered to be ar- 
rested and held in strong prison, *^ until they will justify 
themselves according to the law and reason of Holy 
Church," [5 Rich. II. st. 2, c. 5]. 

A.D. 1382. The war continued with France ; the French 
are successful in Flanders. 

Pardon granted to the late insurgents, with certain 
exceptions [6 Rich. II. c. 13]. 

A great earthquake in England, May 21. 
A.D.1383. The bishop of Norwich (Henry Spenser) 
makes an expedition into Flanders, May to October. 
He is unsuccessful, and on his return is censured in 
parliament. 

A.D.1384. A truce concluded with France, Jan. 26 ^j 
also with Scotland shortly after. 

A parliament meets at Salisbury, April 25, when 
John Latimer, an Irish friar, accuses the duke of Lan- 
caster of treasonable designs. A day is appointed for 
a public hearing, and the friar is meanwhile given into 
the charge of Sir John Holland*, but he is shortly after 
found dead in his chamber. 

John of Northampton', a vehement partisan of the 

J It was at first only to last till the following Michaelmas, but was after- 
wards extended to May 1, 1385. 

* He was half-brother to the kine, and was created earl of Huntingdon. 
He had a principal share in the deam of the duke of Gloucester, after which 
he was made duke of Exeter. ^ He attempted to restore Richard, and was 
in consequence beheaded early in the reign of Henry IV. 

* He had lately held the office of mayor of London, the dtizens of which 
in general were violently hostile to the king, partly from his exa£.^cio&«\s<^ 
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duke, is tried, and sentenced to imprisonment and for- 
feiture. An attempt is also made to put the duke on 
his trial, but he retires to the castle of Pontefract, when 
a war is averted by the mediation of the king's mother, 
and the duke returns to the court. 

Aliens rendered incapable of holding any ecclesi- 
astical preferment^, [7 Rich. II. c. 12]. 

A.D. 1386. The French send aid to the Scots, who 
invade England. The king advances against them, takes 
and burns Edinburgh, and ravages the country. 

The French also prepare to invade England, but 
their fleet being detained at Sluys by contrary winds 
the attempt is postponed to the next year. 

Roger, earl of March, is declared by the king pre- 
sumptive heir to the throne '. 

more from the prevalence among them of certain opinions of the Lollards, 
which were incompatible with due respect for the kingly office. The duke 
of Lancaster and his son affected, from political motives, to favour their 
views, while Richard led a gay extravagant life, surrounded by idle courtiers 
and greedy favourites, who considered all sober-minded people as dis- 
affected ; hence the mutual dislike and distrust of the parties was as great 
as it was in later days between the Cavaliers and the Puritans. 

A distinguished member of what would now be called the Liberal party 
was Geoffrey Chaucer, justly styled the father of English poetry. He 
was bom, probably in London, m 1328, was first a page in the court of 
Edward III. and afterwards employed in embassies abroad, where he 
made himself familiar with the literature of France and Ital^. He became 
connected by marriage with John of Gaunt, inflamed by his writings the 
ill feeling of his party against the court and clergy, in consequence forfeited 
some royal grants which he had received, and was at length obliged to 
withdraw to the continent, where he remained in poverty^ for several years. 
At length he returned to England, but was seized ajid imprisoned, and is 
charged, it is to be hoped tmtruly, with purchasing his liberty by betraying 
his confederates. On the duke of Lancaster regaining the royal favour, 
Chaucer shared his good fortune, and lived to see the son of his patron 
seize die throne. He died about a year after, leaving a niunber of works, 
both in poetry and prose, of which the Canterbury Tsues have still a well- 
merited popularity. 

An almost equally eminent poet of the same era was John Gower, who 
also was a courtier, and has left numerous works in English, French, and 
Latin, on a great variety of subjects. He was bom about 1^20, and died 
in 1402, and was buried in the church of St. Mary Overy, Soumwark, where 
his tomb still remains. He has been supposed, but seemingly without 
sufficient authority, to have been of the same stock as the present duke of 
Sutherland. 

** Several other statutes to the same effect were passed in this and the 
two following reigns, but they were seldom enforced. 

* He was the son of Edmund eari of March, and Philippa, daughter of 
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The duke of Lancaster forms an alliance with the 
king of Portugal, (John I.) in order to obtain possession 
of the crown of Castile. 
A.D.1386. The French invasion is ?gain postponed. 

The duke of Lancaster leads his army to Spain ; 
lands at the Groyne, Aug. 9. 

The parliament meets Oct. i, when the earl of 
Suffolk is impeached by the House of Commons, de- 
prived of his recent acquisitions, and committed to the 
custody of the duke of Gloucester **. 

A council of regency of eleven persons formed *, the 
duke of Gloucester being at their head, by which the 
king is deprived of all power '. 

A.D.1387. The king holds conferences with the duke 
of Ireland, Sir Simon Burley, and others, to devise 
means for overthrowing the regency. 

A quarrel arises among the leaders of the French 
expedition, which causes the design to be laid aside. 

Lionel duke of Clarence. John of Gaunt, against whom this measure was 
considered as directed, endeavoured to prevent the recognition of Roger 
by asserting that his own son was the true heir, as the representative of 
Edmund Crouchback, earl of Lancaster, who, according to him, was the 
elder brother of Edward I., but set aside on account of deformity. This 
claim "by right Une of the blood" was then rejected, but it was suc- 
cessfully urged, though probably not believed, by Henry a few years later, 
to give a colour to his usurpation. ^ 

^ Suffolk was accused of obtaining extravagant grants from the king, of 
committing various frauds on the revenue, and of taking bribes in the 
execution of his office. As instances, it was stated that he had fraudulently 
received for himself an annuity out of the customs of Hull, which had be- 
longed to a merchant of Flanders, and had been forfeited, and that he had 
also extorted a bond for ;^ioo a-year for himself and his son John before 
he would give possession of the mastership of an hospital in the king's gift. 
He escaped from custody, and fled to France, where he died. 

* The king was obliged to grant his patent for this, dated Nov. 19, 1386. 
The members were, the archbishops of Canterbury and York (William 
Courtenay and Alexander Nevill), the bishops of Winchester and Exeter 
(William of Wykeham and Thomas Brentingham), and the abbot of Walt- 
ham ; the dukes of Gloucester and York, the earl of Arundel, Lord Scrope, 
Lord Cobham, and Sir John Devereux ; but the ecclesiastics were merely 
named for form's sake, being friends to the king. 

^ The duke of Ireland, the archbishop of York, the bishop of Chichester 
(Thomas Rushook), Sir Simon Burley (formerly the king's tutor, but now 
keeper of Dover castle), and Sir Nicholas Brembre (late mayor of London), 
who had been active in procuring the condemnation of John of Northampton 
see A.D. 1384), and a few personal attendants, alone adhered to the king. 
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The earl of Arundel captures a large Flemish fleet, 
near Sluys, March 24. 

The duke of Lancaster is obliged to retire to Gas- 
cony, having lost nearly his whole army, mainly by 
sickness. 

The king obtains an opinion from the judges (Tre- 
silian, Belknap, Holt, Fulthorp, and Burgh,) at Notting- 
ham, Aug. 25, that the commission of regency is illegal, 
and all who act under it traitors. 

He returns to London in November, when the duke 
of Gloucester and his partisans, called " the appellants,*' 
take up arms, and accuse the king's councillors of treason ; 
they seize the Tower, and imprison or banish all their 
opponents. 

The duke of Ireland escapes, and raises a force in 
Cheshire, but is defeated and put to flight at Radcot 
Bridge, in Oxfordshire, Dec. 20. 

The king issues a commission to seize the books of 
John Wicklifle and others described as heretics. 

A.D. 1388. A parliament (called "the Wonder-working 
Parliament") meets, Feb. 3, when articles of treason are 
exhibited against the king's favourites?. They do not 
appear, but are condemned as traitors, Feb. 13 \ 

Several of the judges who had condenmed the 
council of regency are sentenced to death, but imprison- 
ment for life in Ireland is substituted, Feb. 13. Lord 
Beauchamp of Holt, Sir Simon Burley and three other 
knights are executed. May 5 and 12. 

The Scots under the earl of Douglas besiege New- 



E The appellants were the duke of Gloucester, the earls of Derby, Arundel, 
Warwick, and Nottingham the Earl Marshal. 

•» Sir Robert TresiTian and Sir Nicholas Brembre were captured and 
executed, Feb. 19 and 20 ; as were Uske and Blake, who had acted under 
Brembre in the city, March 4. The archbishop of York and the bishop of 
Chichester were banished, the first to Flanders, where he died in >Iay, 1392, 
the other to Ireland, where he leceived the bishopric of Kilmore from me 
pope ; De Vere and De la Pole had already escaped to the continent, and 
they died there. 
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castle ; they are driven off by Henry Percy, son of the 
earl of Northumberland. Percy pursues them to Otter- 
bum, near Wooler, where a battle is fought, Aug. lo, 
in which Douglas is killed, and Percy taken prisoner*. 

The duke of Lancaster marries his daughter Catherine 
to Henry, son of the king of Castile, and thus closes his 
Spanish wars. 

A.D.1389. A truce concluded with France, to last till 
Aug. i6, 1392. 

The king takes the government into his own hands^ 
May 3^ The duke of Lancaster returns to England 
shortly after, and effects a seeming reconciliation be 
tween the king and the duke of Gloucester. 

A.D. 1390. The duchy of Aquitaine granted to the duke 
of Lancaster for his life. 

Robert IL of Scotland dies April 19. His son John 
succeeds, and takes the title of Robert III. * 

The jurisdiction of the constable, marshal, and 
admiral defined by statute [13 Rich. IL, c. 2, 5]. 

Uniformity of weights and measures established by 
statute, except in Lancashire, " where they have by custom 
larger measure than elsewhere," [13 Rich. 1 1., c. 9]. 

A.D. 1391. The king's prerogatives acknowledged by 
parliament not to have been affected by the late changes, 
Dec. 2 ". 

A.D. 1392. A truce with France is arranged, to last till 
Michaelmas, 1393. 

The charters of the Londoners are forfeited, owing 
to tumults in the city, but are restored after a time ". 

^ The famous ballad of Chevy Chase is founded on this battle, but full 
poetic licence is taken with regard to the incidents of the struggle. 

k William of Wykeham agam became chancellor, but finally resigned the 
office Sept. 21, 1391. 

• Robert III. was a cripple, and he committed the charge of the realm 
to his brother Robert, duke of Albany, who abused his trust. 

■ This declaration appears on the Parliament Roll, in the usual form, 
of a prayer of the prelates, lords temporal, and commons, to which the 
king, thmking their request ** honest and reasonable," fully agrees and 
assents. 

■ The king wished to borrow money of them, but they positively refused. 
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A.D. 1393^ Severe penalties denounced on persons en- 
deavouring to evade the statutes against papal provi- 
sions**, [i6 Rich. II., c. 5]. 

A.D.1394. A four years' truce concluded with France, 
May 27. 

The king goes to Ireland in October. He is favour- 
ably received there, and holds a parliament. 

A.D. 1396. The Lollards present a remonstrance to the 
parliament, complaining of the power and wealth of the 
clergy. They find many favourers, in consequence of 
which the archbishop of York (Thomas Arundel) and the 
bishop of London (Robert Braybrooke) are dispatched 
to the king in Ireland to crave his protection, and to ex- 
hort him to return. He returns in July. 

The sovereignty of the Isle of Man is purchased from 
the earl of Salisbury by Sir William Scrope. 

A.D.1396. The king marries Isabella, the daughter of 
the king of France, at Calais, Oct. 31, and a truce for 
twenty-five years is concluded p. 

The duke of Gloucester engages in plots to recover 
his lost ascendancy. 

A.D. 1397. The dismissed garrisons of Cherbourg and 
Brest return in great poverty and discontent. 

The judges Belknap, Holt, and Burgh, are allowed 
to return from Ireland**, [20 Rich. II., c. 6]. 



and even murdered an Italian merchant who would have lent it to him. 
In consequence the mayor and sheriffs were imprisoned, and a warden of 
the city appointed, and the courts of law were transferred to Nottingham 
and York. The citizens after a while paid a heavy sum as a fine, and 
they then obtained a pardon, Feb. 28, 1393. 

«» The writ in execution of process under this statute commences with 
the word ** Pramunire" (prooably for Prte monere^ whence that term 
came to designate the offence of upholding a foreign power against the 
crown ; it was afterwards also applied to offences of very different kinds 
by which like penalties were incurred. 

P In consequence, Brest was given up to the duke of Britanny, as Cher- 
bourg had been wmle the treaty was being negotiated, which, added to 
a suspicion that Calais and the Channel Isles were to be surrendered to 
the French, rendered the king more unpopular than before, and encouraged 
his uncle Gloucester to form anew traitorous designs. 

4 See A.D. 1388. 
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The duke of Gloucester, and the earls of Arundel 
(Richard Fitz-Alan) and Warwick (Thomas Beauchamp) 
are seized by the king's command', and a parliament 
sunmioned for their trial. 

The parliament meets, Sept. 17. 

The charges against Gloucester and his associates 
were preferred (as appears by the Parliamentary Roll) 
by Edward earl of Rutland, Thomas earl of Kent, John 
earl of Huntingdon, Thomas earl of Nottingham, John 
earl of Somerset, John earl of Salisbury, Thomas lord 
Despenser, and William Scrope, the king's chamberlain. 
William Rikhill, one of the judges, who had been sent 
to visit Gloucester at Calais, brought back with him 
a very full confession of the duke's misdeeds, made by 
him Sept. 8. In it he acknowledges that he has in 
many ways acted unlawfully, but solemnly affirms that 
it was " never in his intent, or will, or thought," to harm 
the king's person, and prays for mercy in most urgent 
terms : " Therefore I beseech my liege and sovereign 
lord the king, that he will of his high grace and benignity 
accept me to his mercy and grace, as that I put my life, 
my body, and my goods wholly at his will, as lowly and 
meekly as any creature can do or may do to his liege 
lord ; beseeching his high lordship that he will, for the 
passion that God suffered for all mankind, and for the 
compassion that He had of His mother on the cross, 
and the pity that He had of Mary Maudeleyne, vouchsafe 
to have compassion and pity, and accept me to his 
mercy and his grace, as he hath ever been full of mercy 
and grace to all his lieges, and to all others, that have 
not been so nigh unto him as I have been, though I be 
unworthy." 

' The king went in person to arrest the duke, who was seized at his 
castle of Fleshy, in Essex, about the end of July (two orders exist for his 
apprehension, dated July 13 and 28), and shipped off to Calais. Arundel 
was confined at Cansbrooke and Warwick at Tintagel until the meeting 
of parliament. 
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The commission of regency ■ is declared illegal, and 
all pardons granted to those who had acted under it 
cancelled [21 Rich. II., c. 12]. The archbishop of Can- 
terbury (Thomas Arundel, brother of the earl, and chan- 
cellor), is banished*; the earl of Arundel beheaded, 
Sept 21 ; the earl of Warwick condemned, but (on ac- 
count of a confession made, and at the intercession 
of the earl of Salisbury) his life spared " ; the duke of 
Gloucester having in the meantime come to an untimely 
end at Calais \ 

The king confers higher titles on the chief actors 
in the late changes *. 

The county of Chester erected into a principality, 
with the addition of several adjoining districts in Shrop- 
shire and Wales [21 Rich. II., c. 9^]. 

A.D. 1398. The parliament meets at Shrewsbury, Jan. 27. 
All the acts 4f the parliament in 1388 are reversed, and 
many of the surviving actors in it are condemned to 
imprisonment and forfeiture*. Liberal supplies are 



■ See A.D. 1386. By a subsequent statute, attempting to procure the 
reversal of the acts of this parliament was declared to be treason [sx Ridb. 
II., c. 10]. 

* The pope appointed Roger Walden, dean of York, to the see^ but he 
was displaced in 1^99 on the return of Arundel. 

I* He was imprisoned in the Isle of Man for a time, and then brought 
to the Tower, where he remained until the landing of Henry, duke of 
Lancaster. His place of confinement there was the well-known fieauchamp 
Tower. 

^ According to the confession of one John Hall, who was executed shortly 
after the accession of Henry IV., the duke was removed from the castle at 
Calais, soon after the judge ihad left, and was carried to a house in the 
town, where he was smothered. This appears to have been done on his 
own responsibility by the earl marshal, (Thomas Mowbray earl of Not- 
tingham,) who, when called on to produce his prisoner before the parlia- 
ment, simply replied, that being in the king's prison at Calais, he had 
died there. 

* The earls of Derby, Rutland, Kent, Huntingdon and Nottingham were 
created dukes of Hereford, Albemarle, Surrey, Exeter, and Norfolk ; the 
earl of Somerset was made marquis of Dorset ; and the lords Despenser, 
Nevill, Thomas Percy and William Scrope, earls of Gloucester, Westmore- 
land, Worcester and Wiltshire. 

y Many of these districts had belonged to the earl of Arundel. The 
statute was repealed by i Hen. IV., c. 3. 

* For the less prominent parties a general pardon was proclaimed with 
the ordinary condition that a special pardon should be sued out by each 
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granted to die king, who henceforth rules as an ab- 
solute monarch. 

By desire of the parliament, a bull is procured from 
the pope (Boniface IX.) confirming its acts, and de- 
claring them not subject to reversal by any futm-e as- 
sembly. 

The duke of Hereford accuses the duke of Norfolk 
of slandering the king, by imputing to him a design 
to murder several of his nobles. The charge is denied, 
and a single combat ordered between the parties at 
Coventry, Sept. 16. 

The two dukes appear at the appointed time and 
place*, when the king forbids the combat, and banishes 
the duke of Hereford for ten years and the duke of 
Norfolk for life \ 

A.D. 1399. The duke of Lancaster dies, Feb. 4. His 
estates are seized by the crown, March 18 «. 

The king sails from Milford Haven for Ireland, 
in May ^, 

The young duke of Lancaster, invited by his friends, 
sails from Britanny, near the end of June, and lands at 
Ravenspur, in Yorkshire, July 4, ostensibly to claim his 
estates. He is joined by the earls of Northumberland 



individual before June 24. Vast sums were raised by the king's favourites, 
from some who had exceeded the term of grace, but others refused the offer, 
and prepared for another struggle. 

• Hereford's pavilion was covered with red roses," a French writer of 
the time tells us ; which accounts for the red rose of Lancaster of after 
times. 

•» They both had licence to go beyond sea, Oct. 3, 1398. Hereford went 
to France, where he had an allowance from the kmg of £2000, Norfolk, 
who had an allowance of 1000 marks, went on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
and died at Venice on his return, Sept. 23, 1399. 

« Letters patent had been granted to both the dukes prior to their de- 
parture, empowering them to constitute attorneys to receive any estates 
that might fall to them during their exile, but these were now, as far as 
re^^arded the duke of Hereford, declared null and void, he being charged 
MTith slandering the king at Paris, and consorting with the king's enemies, 
which was certainly true. 

•* The occasion of his jg^oing was to redress the disorders which followed 
on the death of the lord lieutenant, Roger Mortimer earl of March, who had 
iallen in a skirmish with the natives at Kenlys in Ossory, July ao, X398. 
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and Westmoreland, and other barons, and marches to- 
wards the west of England. 

The duke of York, regent of the kingdom, holds 
a conference with Lancaster at Berkeley, July 27, and 
joins his party. 

The duke of Lancaster captures Bristol, and puts to 
death the earl of Wiltshire. 

The king lands in Wales*, but finding himself 
deserted by his troops, retires to Conway. He there 
agrees to a conference with the duke of Lancaster, at 
Flint, but is made prisoner on the road, Aug. 18, and 
brought by the duke to London, where he arrives Sept. i. 

Archbishop Arundel returns, and resumes his post 
as chancellor '. 

The duke of Lancaster avows his design of seizing 
the crown. The duke of York seconds him, and a par- 
liament is summoned by them in the king's name, to 
meet at Westminster, Sept. 30. 

The king, a prisoner in the Tower, is obliged to 
subscribe a deed of renunciation of the crown, Sept. 29. 

The parliament assembles, Sept. 30, when thirty-five 
articles of accusation are exhibited against the king. He 
is declared deposed, Thomas Merks, bishop of Carlisle, 
alone venturing to speak in his favour «. 

* He is usually said to have landed at Pembroke, August 13, but a con- 
temporary asserts that he landed near Beaumaris, about ^uly 25, and that 
his troops, except a small guard of Cheshire men, were induced to leave 
him by the treacherous proceeding of his seneschal (Thomas Percy, eari 
of Worcester). When they were gone, the king wandered about with his 
few attendants, from castle to castle, lodging but a single night in each. 

' He systematically ignored all the measures, ecclesiastical or civil, taken 
against him, but the precise date of his return is unknown, except that it 
was before Aug. 23. Some time in September he was succeeded by John 
Scarle, the master of the rolls, but he again became chancellor in 1407, and 
also in 14x2. 

8 Merks was one of Richard's chief friends, and was made prisoner with 
him at Flint, but soon released. He was now committed to the Tower, and 
deprived of his see, of which William Strickland obtained possession Nov. 15, 
1399. In the June following Merks was placed in the custody of the abbot 
of Westminster, where he had formerly been a monk, and on Nov. 28 he 
received the king's pardon and was set at liberty. In consequence of his 
*' notable poverty," he was allowed to receive from the pope, who had con- 
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The duke of Lancaster claims the crown " by right 
line of the blood ^," and is declared king, being placed 
in tiie throne by the archbishops of Canterbiuy and 
York, (Thomas Arundel and Richard Scrope,) Sept. 30. 

Events in General History. 

A-D. 

The great Schism of the West commences . . . 1378 
Leagae of the German free cities to preserve their privi- 
leges 1381 

The Swiss gain the great victory of Sempach . . 1386 

The Christians defeated by Bajazet at Nicopolis . . 1396 
The Union of Calmar, between Denmark, Sweden, an^L 

Norway '397 

ferred on him the title of a bishop in ParHbus^ eccle^astical benefices to 
the value of 300 marks, which the king increased to 300. The abbot of 
Westminster bestowed on him the rectory of Todenham, in Gloucestershire, 
in 140^, and he probably died there about the end of the year 1409. 

^ His claim appears thus on the Rolls of Parliament: " In the name of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, I Henry of Lancaster challenge the 
realm of England, and the croMm, with all the members and appurtenances, 
as that I am descended by right line of the blood from good King Henry 
the Third, and through that right that God of His grace hath sent me, 
with the help of kin and of my friends, to recover it ; the which realm 
was in point to be imdone by default of governance, and imdoing of the 
good laws." 
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HOUSE OF LANCASTER. 




The Lancastrian princes, who were three in number, 
and ruled for above sixty years, being without hereditary 
right to the crown, possessed it only by virtue of a par- 
liamentary settlement, setting aside a formal declaration 
of Richard II. in favour of Roger Mortimer, earl of 
March*, which had been assented to by the lords spi- 
ritual and temporal, and commons, in the face of a 
claim made in the name of his son by John of Gaunt ', 
and supported by the production of what were considered 
forged documents. When the unhappy king was a pri- 
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soner in his hands, Henry of Lancaster again brought 
his rejected claim forward; but not choosing to trust 
to it alone, he mixed it up with complaints of Richard's 
misgovernment, and even some mention of conquest, 
and was declared king on no intelligible principle, by 
his triumphant faction. Some years later he obtained 
a parliamentary recognition, [7 Hen. IV., c. 2,] in which 
the unquestionable right of the Mortimers is passed over 
in silence ; and he transmitted the crown to his son, 
whose warlike achievements promised to give him a 
second kingdom in France ; but these expectations were 
frustrated by his premature death. 

Both these princes were able men, well fitted to pre- 
serve their acquisitions ; their successor was of a totally 
different character, and his weakness proved the ruin of 
his House. His ambitious uncles struggled for power 
during his long minority, the result being that the French 
were enabled not only to recover their recently lost pro- 
vinces, but also to regain others \yhich had long been 
in the hands of the English ; and the few that then re- 
mained were alienated on the king's marriage with 
Margaret of Anjou. The grievous discontents thereby 
occasioned to a nation that had long looked on its 
sovereign as rightful lord of France, added to many 
personal slights that he received from the new queen, 
and her minister, Suffolk, induced Richard, duke of York, 
who had hitherto served the king as governor of Nor- 
mandy, to bring forward his claim to the throne as the 
representative of the Mortimers. The duke was killed 
in the struggle ; his place, however, was well supplied by 
his son Edward, and very shortly after the sceptre passed 
from the feeble descendant of John of Gaunt. 

An illegitimate branch of the House of Lancaster, the 
Beauforts *=, rendered themselves conspicuous for courage 

« They were the descendants of John of Gaunt by his mistress Katherine 
Swinford, whom he afterwards married, but were legitimated by letters 
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and ability, and were firm supporters of the throne of 
their relatives. The three brothers, Cardinal Beaufort, 
John duke of Somerset, and Thomas duke of Exeter, 
and their nephew Edmund duke of Somerset, held high 
offices in the state ; and Margaret, the daughter of John 
duke of Somerset, was the mother of Henry earl of 
Richmond, the first of the Tudor kings. 

Beside devices peculiar to each prince, and the well- 
known symbol of the red rose, the columbine and the 
collar of SS. belong to the House of Lancaster. The 
portcullis, adopted by the Tudors, was a. device of the 
Beauforts. 

{>atent of Richard II., an act of parliament, and a papal decree. Richard's 
etters patent (Feb. 9, 1397) were confirmed by Henry IV., (Feb. 10, 1407,) 
but he of his own authority introduced a restrictive clause, **excepta 
d^itate regali," which now appears as an interlineation on the Patent 
Roll, (20 Ric II.} p. 2, m. 6.) 
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HENRY IV. 

Henry, the only son of John of Gaunt by Blanche, 
daughter of Henry Grismond, duke of Lancaster, was 
born at Bolingbroke, in Lincolnshire, in 1366. As Sir 
Henry of Lancaster % he was celebrated for his skill in 
martial exercises and his enterprising character. In 
1390 he fought in Barbary against the Mohammedans, 
and in the next year in Lithuania against the pagan 
tribes on the shores of the Baltic ; he also undertook 
the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, but proceeded no further 
than Rhodes. His bold, active character contrasted 
strongly with that of Richard IL, and he was a popular 
favourite, though regarded with jealous dislike by the 
king. He shared in Gloucester's proceedings against 
De Vere and De la Pole, but afterwards joined his oppo- 
nents, and was in consequence created duke of Here- 
ford. A quarrel with the duke of Norfolk soon followed* ; 
each accused the other of expressing treasonable doubts 
of the king's intentions towards his nobles, and both 
were banished. 

The duke of Hereford withdrew to France, with a pro- 
mise that he should not be deprived of his inheritance 
in the event of his father's death ; but he allied himself 

* He also bore what would now be styled the courtesy title of eaaA of 
Derby, derived from his grandfather, Henry Grismond. 

N 
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with his former enemies, the fugitives of the duke of 
Gloucester's party, and thus induced the king to revoke 
the promise he had made. He returned to England, 
ostensibly to claim his inheritance, but being supported 
by powerful friends, and feebly opposed by the duke 
of York, the regent in the absence of the king in Ireland, 
he was enabled also to seize on the throne, and found 
a new royal House. 

Henry was declared king, Sept. 30, 1399, and he held 
the sceptre for nearly fourteen years, amid all the diffi- 
culties and cruelties that usually attended a flagrant 
usurpation. His title was recognised by but few foreign 
states, and he had little success in war ^ ; he was re- 
pelled with scorn when attempting to form a marriage 
for his son Henry, with the youthful queen of his pre- 
decessor, and personally insulted by her kindred, whilst 
pretended prophets styled him " Moldewarp, accursed 
of God's own mouth." Numerous plots were formed 
against his life, and most barbarously punished; his 
parliaments remonstrated vehemently on his bad govern- 
ment, and greatly increased their own privileges', as 
he could not afford to quarrel with them, for his finances 
were throughout his reign in a deplorable condition. 
His great friends the Percies ^ abandoned him ; the 

i> Among other promises made by Henry at his accession, had been one, 
that he would head an army against France, and lead it farther than his grand- 
father, Edward III., had ever done. He never even attempted to perform 
this promise, but in the year 14x1 he sent a considerable body of troops, under 
the duke of Clarence, to assist the duke of Burgundy against his rival, the 
duke of Orleans ; in the following year he joined the Orleans faction, but the 
parties then wisely effected a temporary agreement, in order to dispense with 
such dangerous aid. 

o Beside procuring the removal of various obnoxious officers of the royal 
household, the Commons asserted their privileges with vigour, and succeeded 
in establishing their exclusive right of imposing taxes, and also of controlling 
the public expenditure. 

<* Henry, lord Percy of Alnwick, served in France and in Flanders in the 
wars of the latter part of the reign of Edward III. He was rewarded with 
the office of marshal, and, acting in that capacity at the coronation of Richard 
II., he was created earl of Northumberland. ^ Being also warden of the east 
marches, he was engaged in frequent hostilities with the Scots, and in 1378 
captured Berwick, which he committed to the care of Sir Matthew Redman. 
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Welsh foiled his attacks in person, and the Irish very 
nearly threw off the English yoke ; and he was for 
many years at variance with his eldest son, to whom 

Apprehending an attempt at its surprise, the earl directed Redman to admit 
no one without an order from himself; Jfohn of Gaunt passed that way, and 
was refused entry, of which he bitterly complained to the king ; and when 
some time after a plot for seizing the place was discovered, he charged the earl 
with treason, and endeavoured to procure his condemnation ; the accusation, 
however, was disbelieved, and Northumberland was employed in negotiating 
a treaty of peace with France. He was subsequently reconciled to John of 
Gaunt (who was his kinsman by marriage), and warmly espoused the cause 
of his son, Henry of Lancaster ; he thus became an object of suspicion to 
Richard II., was summoned to court, and not appearing, his estates were 
forfeited ; the king, however, went on his second expedition to Ireland with- 
out seizing them, and Henry landed, and became king, mainly by the aid of 
Northumberland, who received vast grants, such as the Isle of Man, the 
justiceship of Chester, and many castles in Wales, while the Isle of Anglesey 
was bestowed on his son Hotspur. They together defeated the Scots at 
Homildon, in 1402, and captured the earl of Douglas, but either repenting 
of the part they had acted against Richard, or offended at the refusal of 
Henry to allow them to treat for the liberation of their kinsman. Sir Edmund 
Mortimer, from the hands of Glyndwr, they resolved to dethrone the usurper. 
It is probable, however, that meaner motives also actuated them. Henry's 
grants had been large, but he had left them to conduct the Scottish war on 
their own resources ; and Henry Percy complains, in a letter dated June 26, 
1403, remaining^ among the Privy Council Records, that ";^ 20,000 and more '* 
was owing to his father and himself on that account. The great difficulty of 
Henry's reign, as is abundantly evident from the same class of documents, 
was want of money ; their claim was left unpaid, and they took up arms. 
Their enterprise, which had been concerted with Glyndwr, miscarried ; young 
Percy was killed at Shrewsbury, but the earl obtained a pardon . He soon 
after joined Archbishop Scrope's rising, was in consequence obliged to flee 
to Scotland, and subsequently to Wales, and being after a while induced to 
return to England, was defeated and killed at Bramham-moor, near Leeds, 
Feb. 19, 1408. His body was quartered and the portions set up in London, 
Lincoln, Berwick, and Newcastle ; but after a few months they were taken 
down by permission of Henry, and delivered to his friends for burial. 

The earl's son, Henry, bom in 1366, was, when quite young, associated 
with his father in the charge of the Scottish marches, and there his well- 
known appellation of Hotspur was aci^uired. In 1385 he was sent to succour 
Calais, and made many daring incursions into Picardy ; afterwards served at 
sea, then killed the earl of Douglas at Otterbum, but was himself captured, 
through pursuing his advantage too far. He soon obtained his freedom, and 
in 1^89 passed over to Calais, and thence into Britanny, being retained as 
the kine's soldier at the rate of ;^ioo per annum. He joined Henry, and 
received from him the wardenship of the east marches, the justiceshii) of 
North Wales, and the Isle of Anglesey, but afterwards fell in arms against 
him at Shrewsbury. ^ His son Henry, after many years of exile in Scotland, 
was restored to his title and estates in 1414, and was killed fighting on the 
Lancastrian side at the first battle of St. Alban's, in 1455. 

Thomas Percy, the younger brother of the earl, served in France under the 
Black Prince, and was seneschal of the Limousin. 'He was afterwards made 
admiral of the north sea, and captain of Calais. He was also admiral of the 
fleet that conveyed the earl of Buckingham's troops to Britanny in 1380. His 
fleet was dispersed by a storm, and his own ship disabled ; while in that con- 
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he attributed a desire to depose him. At length, worn 
out by repeated attacks of epilepsy, he died March 20, 
141 3, and was buried at Canterbury. 

Henry was twice married : first, to Mary de Bohun, 
youngest daughter and coheiress of Humphrey, earl of 
Hereford ; and secondly, to Joan of Navarre (the widow 
of John V. duke of Britanny), who survived him till 
July 9, 1437. His issue, who were all by his first wife, 
(she died in 1394, at the age of 24,) were four sons and two 
daughters ; viz. 

1. Henry, who succeeded him. 

2. Thomas, born in 1389, was appointed lieutenant of 
Ireland in 1401, and created duke of Clarence in 141 2. 
He served in France in that year, and also under his 
brother, and was killed at Baug^, in Anjou, March 22, 
142 1. He left no issue by his wife, Margaret, daughter 
of Thomas Holland, earl of Kent, and relict of John 
Beaufort, earl of Somerset, but his natural son. Sir 
John of Clarence, had a grant of several manors 
in Ireland from Henry VI., by patent dated July 
II, 1427. 

3. John, bom in 1390, was appointed constable of 
England in 1403, and was created duke of Bedford in 
141 5. His talents upheld the English rule in France, 
and he died regent of that kingdom, at Rouen, Sept. 
14, 1435. He married, first, Anne, sister of Philip, 
duke of Burgundy, and soon after her death, (which 
occurred Nov. 14, 1432,) Jacquetta of Luxemburg, who 
afterwards became the wife of Sir Richard Woodville, 

dition, it was attacked by a Spanish vessel of greatly superior force, but Sir 
Thomas captured his opponent by boarding, carried his prize into port, and 
sold it, with the money replaced the equipment which the troops he had on 
board had lost, and led them in gallant order to join the earl. He afterwards 
became steward of the household to Richard II., and was created earl of 
Worcester, but treacherously forsook him on his return from Ireland, and 
received from Henry IV. the lieutenancy of Wales. He joined in the fatal 
enterprise of his brother and nephew, and being taken at Shrewsbury, was 
beheaded two days after. 
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and mother of Elizabeth^ the queen of Edward IV., and 
died in 1472. 

4. Humphrey, bom in 1391, was created duke of Glou- 
cester in 141 4. He was protector of England during the 
minority of his nephew, Henry VI., but his policy was 
opposed by his uncle. Cardinal Beaufort*, and at last 
he was found dead in his bed, under suspicious circum- 
stances, Feb. 1447. He married, but was afterwards 
divorced from, Jaqueline of Holland j his second wife, 
Eleanor, daughter of Lord Cobham, was accused of 
witchcraft and treason, and after doing penance in Lon- 
don, was imprisoned, first at Calais, and afterwards in 
the Isle of Man, for the remainder of her life. He left 
a natural daughter, Antigone, who married Henry Grey, 
earl of Tankerville. 

5. Blanche, bom in 1392, was married when only ten 
years old to Louis, son of Rupert, King of the Romans, 
and died in childbed. May 22, 1409. 

6. Philippa, bom in 1393, married Eric XIII., of Den- 
mark. She acted with wisdom and courage as regent 
of the kingdom while Eric made a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, and defended Copenhagen from an attack 
of the Holsteiners, but failing in an attempt on Stral- 
sund, their stronghold, she was brutally beaten by her 
savage husband, and died of grief in the monastery of 
Wadstena, in East Gothland, very shortly after, Jan. 

5, 1430'. 

• The cardinal was the advocate of peace with France, whilst Gloucester 
aspired to complete its conquest. Henry Beaufort was the third son of John 
of Gaunt by Katherine Swmford. He entered the Church, became dean of 
Wells, and when young was promoted to the see of Lincoln. He succeeded 
Wykeham as bishop ofWincnester, and in later years was made cardinal and 
papal legate. He was esteemed a profound canonist, held the office of 
chancellor thrice, was employed on frequent embassies and made the 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem. He survived Gloucester but a short time, dying 
April II, 1447. 

♦' Eric, who was half-witted, and had before been saved from expulsion 
only by the popularity of his queen, was soon after driven from his kingdom. 
He lived for a while as a pirate in Gothland, but ended his days fn the 
monastery of Rugenvald, in Pomerania. 
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Heniy bore the same arms as his grandfather, Ed- 
ward III., viz., ancient France and England quarterly. Sup- 
porters, a lion and antelope, also an 
mtelope and swan, are ascribed to 
I him, but on doubtful authority. Be- 
side the collar of SS.» numerous 
badges and devices, as a genet, an 
eagle displayed, crescents, the fox's 
tail, panthers and eagles crowned, 
appear to have been employed by 

Itmi of HMUT it. , - . ;., ^ t r 

It IS impossible to form a favour- 
able estimate of the character of Henry. Great talents 
he no doubt had, but it seems equally certain that he 
had few virtues'. His persecution of the Lollards, whose 
dislike to Richard had been so serviceable to himself, 
proved him utterly devoid of care for any interests but his 
own ; his seizure and imprisonment of the prince of 
Scotland, and his siding alternately with one and the 
other party in France, shewed him wanting in honour- 
able feeling ; his cruelty also was signally manifested 
in many instances ; and perhaps the best that can with 
truth be said for him, is, that he probably was not guilty 
of the murder of his predecessor, as has been often 
charged on him. 



A.D.1309. Henry of Lancaster i: 
the parliament, Sept. 30'. He creates 

t His IDQib at Canlcrbury is ci>vered with this omam 



iKhbLshop Anjndef preached a sermon on ihc occasion, taking for his 
T Samuel ht. ij, " Behold the man wham 1 ipalu to thee of; uui same 
reign over My people." 
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prince of Wales, and appoints the earls of Northumber- 
land and Westmoreland ^ constable and marshal. 

The parliament re-assembles at Westminster, Oct. 
6, and sits till Nov. 19. Most of the transactions of the 
late king and his ministers since the year 1386 are set 
aside as illegal^; a general pardon is granted except 
to the murderers of the duke of Gloucester", special 
favour is promised to the Londoners for "their good 
and loyal behaviour ;** and, (Oct. 27,) at the instance 
of Henry, " Richard, late king of England," is sentenced 
to perpetual imprisonment, " to be kept secretly in safe 
ward ".'' 

The new king creates a number of Knights of the 
Bath, three of his sons being among them, Oct. 1 1 '*, 
He is crowned at Westminster, Oct. 13. 

^ Ralph, lord Neville, had been created earl of Westmoreland by Richard 
II., after the murder of the duke of Gloucester, and had received other 
favours ; but he was the brother-in-law of Henry of Lancaster, and rendered 
him most essential service against his benefactor. He joined him on lUs 
landing, was appointed earl marshal, and governor of the Tower, and adhered 
to him against his old associates and kinsmen, the Percies ; prevented the 
earl of Northumberland from joining his son, Hotspur; checked the incur- 
sions of the Scots ; and, by gross treachery, got Archbishop Scrope, the earl 
of Nottingham, and others of Richard's partisans, into his hands. He died 
Oct. 21, 1425, and was buried at Staindrop, in the county of Durham, where 
a stately monument to his memory yet remains. He married, for his second 
wife, Joan Beauiort, daughter of John of Gaunt, and by her he had a nu- 
merous family, of whom Richard became earl of Salisbury, and father of 
*' king-making Warwick ; " Cecilia married Richard, duke of York, father 
of Edward I V. ; Eleanor married Henry, earl of Northumberland, killed at 
St. Alban's, in 1455 ; and Anne was the wife of Hiunphrey, duke of Bucking- 
ham, killed at Northampton in 1459. The earl was succeeded by his grand- 
son, Ralph, who married a daughter of Hotspur. 

^ The attainder of the duke of Gloucester and his adherents was reversed, 
and most of the nobles (including King Richard's half-brother and nephew) 
who after the duke's condemnation had received higher titles, (see a.d. 1397) 
were reduced to their former ones ; the commons indeed requested that they 
might be put to death. "The earls of Huntingdon, Kent, and Salisbury, and 
Lord Despenser, were in consequence imprisoned, but they were soon 
released. 

>" One of them, John Hall, was executed, and his head sent to Calais. 

B This parliament was one of the most violent recorded in our annals. 
The nobles charged each other (and with good reason) with falsehood and 
disloyalty, and more than forty gauntlets were thrown on the floor, as pledges 
of combats, but it does not appear that they took place. 

» This is presumed to be the date of the regular establishment of the order, 
although its distinguishing feature, the bath, had long been one of the cere- 
monies attendant on the admission of knights. 
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Roger Walden is declared ah intruder, and Arundel 
replaced in formal possession of the see of Canterbury, 
Oct. 2 1 p. 

The Isle of Man, lately forfeited by Scrope, earl of 
Wiltshire, is granted to the earl of Northumberland '. 

The young earl of March' and his sisters are im- 
prisoned at Windsor ■. 

The kings of France and Scotland refuse to recog- 
nise Henry as king ; alleging the truces to have expired 
with the deposition of Richard, they prepare for an in- 
vasion of England. 

The threatened invasion never took place, but the 
subjects of both crowns carried on for years a course 
of depredations on the English coasts. In particular, 
Waleran of Luxemburg, count of St. Pol *, fitted out a 
strong fleet, which kept the southern and eastern shores 
in constant alarm, whilst the Scots cruised in the north- 
em seas, and the Bretons and Spaniards" ravaged the 

P Arundel whikt in exile had been declared archbishop of St Andrew's by 
the pope, but he treated this, as well as his deprivation, as a nullity. 

1 This and other great gifts bestowed by the new-made king on his chief 
supporters occasioned the repeated remonstrances of the parliament, and 
statutes were passed to check the evil ; thus it was enacted, that in any peti- 
tion for grants of land, mention should be made of their value, [i Hen. IV. 
c. 6,] and of what the petitioner had received before, [2 Hen. IV. c. 2,] but 
these restrictions were evidently disregarded, as we meet with another 
statute soon after against undue grants, [4 Hen. IV. c. 4]. The royal 
family was exemi)ted from the operation of these statutes, [6 Hen. IV. c. 2]. 
Henry created his eldest son prince of Wales ; of his other sons, one was 
made lord lieutenant of Ireland, another constable of England, and all re- 
ceived large portions of the estates which confiscation l^d placed in his 
hands. 

' He was the son of Roger Mortimer, killed in Ireland in 1308, and pre- 
sumptive heir to the throne. His friends leagued with the Percies and 
Glyndwr in beha'f of his right, but he made nis submission, basely be- 
trayed the counsels of his adherents, and lived a humble dependant on the 
Lancastrian princes, until the time of his death. He died of the plague 
in the castle of Trim, in Ireland, in 1424, holding at the time the office 
of lord-lieutenant. His sister Anne was the mother of Richard, duke 
of York. 

• Their uncle. Sir Edmund Mortimer, retired to the marches of Wales, 
declining to acknowledge Henry as king, 

^ He had resided in England, both as a prisoner and as an ambassador, 
and had married Maud, the half-sister of Km^ Richard. 

" The Spaniards were the subjects of the kmg of Navarre (Charles III.), 
who was nearly related to the king of France. 
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west. Henry's remonstrances being disregarded, for 
these freebooters were not to be controlled by their 
feeble sovereigns*, private individuals and towns in 
England fitted out ships, to retaliate on the enemy, and 
the narrow seas soon became one scene of piracy. The 
parliament at various times granted sums for the de- 
fence of the coasts, but these were generally understood 
to be misapplied by the king's officers, and the English 
trade was nearly destroyed. At length in 1406, a 
body of merchants came forward, who offered to under- 
take the guardianship of the seas for a term, if certain 
subsidies were paid into their hands, instead of to the 
exchequer. This was done, but the result was not 
favourable ''. 

A.D. 1400. The earls of Huntingdon, Kent, and Salis- 
bury, Lord Despenser, and others league together to 
release King Richard, and murder Henry at a tourna- 
ment at Oxford. The plot is revealed by the earl of 
Rutland *, Jan. 4. 

Henry flees from Windsor, and raises an army of 
Londoners. The earls withdraw towards the west, but 
entering Cirencester (in the evening of Jan. 6) without 
their forces, they are assailed by the townsmen, some 
killed, others captured, and the rest put to flight •. 



» Charles VI. of France and Robert III. of Scotland were both mere 
puppets in the hands of their unprincipled relatives, the dukes of Orleans, 
Burgundy, and Albany. 

y The merchants' admirals (Richard Clyderow and Nicholas Blackbume) 
were soon dismissed by the king, and replaced by his half-brother Thomas, 
earl of Dorset, who also held the incongruous office of lord chancellor. 

• Son of Edmund, duke of York ; he afterwards bore that title himself, 
and was killed at Agincourt. 

» John Cosin, the constable of the town, was rewarded with a pension 
of 100 marks, and the townsmen received all the goods and chattels of the 
slain ; even the women were gratified with a gift of six does and a hogshead 
of wine. The earl of Kent was killed in the skirmish ; the earl of Salisbury 
was beheaded there without trial, Jan. 7, as was Sir Ralph Luraley, Jan. 10 : 
Despenser fled to Wales, but trying to leave the country, he was carried, 
after a desperate resistance, to Bristol, and beheaded there Jan. lo ; the 
earl of Huntingdon escaped, but was seized a few days after at Prittlewell, 
in Essex, and being earned before the countess of Hereford, (mother-in-law 
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Henry proceeds as far as Oxford with his forces, 
when Sir Benet Shelley and Sir Thomas Blount, (per- 
sonal attendants of King Richard^,) and about thirty 
others taken at Cirencester, are executed ^, Some others 
are sent to London for trial. 

The displaced archbishop of Canterbury (Roger 
Walden), the bishop of Carlisle (Merks), the abbot of 
Westminster (William de Colchester), Feriby and Mau- 
delyn (Richard's chaplains), Sir Bernard Brocas and 
Sir Thomas Shelley, are brought to trial in the Tower, 
(Feb. 4,) and condemned. The lives of the prelates 
are spared **, but the rest are executed the same evening 
by torchlight. 

WALES. 

Though the new king had thus crushed many of his 
enemies, his throne was by no means safe. While pre- 
paring to meet the French and the Scots, he learned 
that the Welsh had taken up arms, and commenced 
a desperate effort to throw off the English yoke, or at 
least to get rid of the tyranny of the lords marchers, 
whose rule appears to have been almost as intolerable 
as that of the Anglo-Normans in Ireland. Their leader 
was Owen Glyndwr, a man whose abilities and enter- 
to Henry and sister of the earl of Arundel and the archbishop,) wa» beheaded 
by her order, and in her presence, at Pleshy, Jan. 15 or 16. The heads of 
the slain were sent to London, and placed on the bridge. 

•» It is probable that Richard escaped at this time from Pomfret, but his 
friends were crushed before he could join them, and he had no resource 
but to flee to Scotland. 

c The heads and quarters of eight of these, parboiled, with twelve pri- 
soners for trial, were sent to London, preceded by music, and there re- 
ceived by the archbishop (Arundel) and many other prelates, who chanted 
the TV £>eum, "and the men of London cheered, and made great re- 
joicings." 

«• Walden was at once set at liberty, and was afterwards made bishop 
of London ; Colchester was allowed to hold his office, till his death, in 
1420 ; Merks's subsequent history has been already noticed (see a.d. 1399). 
Feriby and Maudelyn are named executors in Richard's will, and the 
latter, it is said, had personated the king at Cirencester. Brocas had 
been comptroller of Calais, and Shelley master of the household to the 
earl of Huntingdon. 
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prise have not been duly estimated *. The struggle was 
eventually unsuccessful, but the fact that it was pro- 
tracted for full fifteen years is sufficient to shew that 
it was well maintained, and that its chances and changes 
of success and failure are deserving of more notice than 
they have hitherto received. 

Glyndwr, who was bom in 1364, was, on his mother's 
side, the great-great-grandson of the last native prince 
(Llewelyn), and fifth in descent from Griffith ap Madoc, 
the last Welsh lord of Dinas Bran, from whom he in- 
herited considerable estates in Merioneth and the ad- 
joining districts'. As was then customary with the 
young gentry, he came to London, and joined one of the 
inns of court, became squire of the body to Richard IL, 
was knighted by him in 1387, and was one of his at- 
tendants when seized at Flint Castle. He was allowed 
to retire to his country, but Lord Grey of Ruthin, one 
of the marchers, presuming on his favour as a zealous 
Lancastrian, seized some lands which Glyndwr had 
several years before gained from him by a lawsuit ; 
Glyndwr's appeal to the parliament was disregarded, 
and Grey, instead of being obliged to make restitution, 
obtained a grant of other portions of his property, but 
was captured whilst attempting to take possession. 

Glyndwr had now no hope except in the sword, and 
he acted with vigour. He at once assumed the title 
of Prince of Wales, and burnt his adversary's town of 
Ruthin, at the fair time (Sept. 30, 1400). He next 
burst into the marches, where he burnt Oswestry, and 
stormed several small garrisons. The Welsh repaired 

" It is to be regretted that historians have devoted so little attention to 
the career of this remarkable man. Taking their tone from the Lan- 
castrian or Tudor chroniclers, they too frequently dismiss him as "the 
wretched rebel Glendower," though he was for a considerable time de facto 
prince of Wales, and was recognised as such by the king of France, who 
studiously avoided bestowing Uie regal style on Henry, styling him only 
" our adversary of England.' 

^ His ancestral residence was Sychart, near Corwen. 
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to him in thousands, and the strong Edwardian castles 
of Conway, Ruthin, Hawarden, and Flint soon fell into 
his hands. He repelled three formidable armies led 
against him by Henry in person ^^ and in 1402 he was 
crowned at Machynlleth •*. Among many captives taken 
by him was Sir Edmund Mortimer, the uncle of the 
young earl of March, which led him to enter into a 
treaty with the Mortimers and Percies, having for its 
object the overthrow of Henry. This alliance was dis- 
solved by the battle of Shrewsbury, but Glyndwr con- 
tinued the contest ; and official record remains of many 
acts that prove the reality of his power in Wales. He 
displaced the bishop of Bangor, and appointed a par- 
tisan of his own ; and the bishop of St. Asaph was his 
ambassador to the French king. Though occasionally 
suffering defeat, he captured many of the " English 
towns'" and castles, received aid from France and from 
Scotland, and marched with his French allies as far 
as Worcester. 

Henry of Monmouth (afterwards Henry V.) had some 
success against Glyndwr, but was unable to effect his 
subjugation, and several years after, when about to 
embark on his expedition against France, unwilling ap- 
parently to leave so active an enemy behind him, he 
endeavoured to enter into an arrangement with him. 
While the terms were in debate, Glyndwr died, at Mon- 
nington, in Herefordshire, Sept. 20, 141 5. His sons 
concluded the negociation (Feb. 24, 141 6), but the terms 
on which they laid down their arms were less favour- 

t Henry on each occasion met with bad weather, which the chroniclers 
gravely ascribe to the magic arts of his opponent. Glyndwr had a repu- 
tation for dangerous learning, and was a patron of bards, who reproduced 
the prophecies attributed to Merlin, and declared him the destined restorer 
of the British monarchy. 

•> His brother-in-law, David Gam, an English partisan, attempted to 
assassinate him during the ceremony. Gam was imprisoned for ten years, 
until he was, by formal permission of Henry IV. (June 14, 1413), ran- 
somed by his father, and he was killed at the battle of Agincourt. 

' See A.D. 1283. 
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able than they would have been had he lived, for, though 
a full pardon had been offered (July 5, 141 5), Glyndwr 
is spoken of as attainted in a statute of the next reign, 
[9 Hen. VI. c. 3]. 



A.D, 1401. An act passed against the Lollards [2 Hen. 
IV. c. 15]. No one was to preach without the bishop's 
license, and persons accused of heretical opinions were 
to be judged by the diocesan, and punished at the king's 
pleasure, if they recanted ; but if not, to be burnt ^, 

William Sawtre, a London secular priest, is burnt 
under this statute, Feb. 12. 

Several statutes passed in relation to the rising in 
Wales. Welshmen, and Englishmen married to Welsh 
women, are disabled to hold office or to purchase lands, 
either in England, or in the " borough or English towns " 
in Wales ^, [2 Hen. IV. cc. 16 — 20]. 

David, the prince of Scotland, being imprisoned 
by his father's order, dies soon after at the palace of 
Falkland, April 3 "*. 

Glyndwr ravages the marches and the English dis- 
tricts ; he also captures Radnor, and beheads the gar- 
rison. Henry marches against him in June, when 
Glyndwr retires to a strong post at Corwen. 

Henry finding Glyndwr's position unassailable, in- 
vades Scotland and bums Edinburgh, in August. He 
returns into Wales in October, but is again obliged to 
withdraw without bringing Glyndwr to a battle. 

^ A similar act was passed in Scotland in 1425. It ordains that ''heretics 
and Lollards shall be punished as the law of Holy Church requires." 

' These statutes were confirmed in a body in 1447 (25 Hen. VI. c. i), all 
grants of franchises contrary thereto being at the same time declared void. 

™ He was a youth of dissolute character. The manner of his death 
is not known, but he was generally supposed to have been starved to 
death by his uncle, the duke of Albany. 
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IRELAND. 

A.D. 1401. Thomas of Lancaster (afterwards duke of 
Clarence) appointed lieutenant of Ireland, June 27. He 
lands there Nov. 13. 

The disorders of Ireland were not redressed by the 
Ordinance of 1357, and in 1361, Lionel (afterwards duke 
of Clarence) was appointed lieutenant. The inheritance 
of his wife (Elizabeth de Burgh, countess of Ulster,) had 
been seized and partitioned according to the Irish law 
by her relatives, and he was thus strongly prejudiced 
against the Anglo-Irish, who opposed him in arms, but 
were brought to a nominal subjection, through the help 
that he received from England. They disclaimed sub- 
mission as soon as he had left the country, and though 
he returned in 1366, and passed the famous Statutes 
of Kilkenny, they were entirely disregarded. Edmund 
Mortimer, earl of March, (the husband of his daughter 
Philippa,) succeeded him as lieutenant, Jan. 24, 1379, 
but died Dec. 26, 1380, when the government was granted 
to his son Roger, (Jan. 24, 1381) ; he being a minor, 
his uncle. Sir Thomas Mortimer, acted as his deputy. 
In 1386 Richard II. resorted to the desperate expedient 
of granting the "entire dominion" of Ireland to his 
favourite, Robert De Vere, on condition of his achieving 
its complete conquest, but nothing was done towards 
that end, and at length the king himself passed over, 
landing at Waterford, in October, 1394, with a consider- 
able army. The Anglo-Irish kept aloof, but the native 
chiefs very generally submitted, acknowledged their feudal 
dependence, engaged to serve the king in his wars, and 
promised also to quit the province of Leinster. Richard 
returned to England, leaving the earl of March as his 
lieutenant, who attempted to enforce this last stipula- 
tion, but was strenuously resisted, and at last defeated 
and killed at Kenlys, in Ossory, July 20, 1398. The 
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news of this disaster brought Richard a second time 
to Ireland, but before he could effect anything he was 
recalled to England by the landing of Henry of Lan- 
caster. 

The Scots now leagued with the Irish, effected seve- 
ral settlements in the north, and defeated a fleet which 
the citizens of Dublin had fitted out against them". 
Thomas of Lancaster next assumed the government, 
which he held until Sept. 1413, sometimes in person, 
sometimes by deputy. He laboured zealously, though 
with little success, to make the royal authority para- 
mount ; he introduced many new English colonists, re- 
sumed crown demesnes, contended with various fortune 
against both the Irish and Anglo- Irish, received the 
whole revenues of the land, and was assisted by an 
annual subsidy of 7,000 marks from England ; but he 
at length was desperately wounded in a battle under 
the walls of Dublin, and obliged to withdraw, when 
the English pale, or sea-coast from Dundalk to Wexford, 
became in effect tributary to its so-called subjects, the 
"mere Irish" and the Anglo-Irish °, and remained in 
that condition until the time of Henry VIII. 



A.D. 1402. Reports spread of King Richard being alive 
in Scotland, and of an intended French invasion in his 
favour ; Sir Roger Clarendon, his natural brother, and 
others are executed. 

Glyndwr ravages the marches, and defeats and csLp- 

B The citizens equipped another fleet in 1405, which was more successful. 
It ravaged the coasts not only of Scotland, but of Wales, at that time under 
the rule of Glyndwr. 

*» The Anglo-Irish and the natives were bitterly hostile to each other, 
and thus alone was the royal authority preserved from extinction. In 1429 
the Irish Parliament voted a petition to the king, requesting him to en- 
deavour to induce the pope to publish a crusade against the natives, on 
the plea that they had not adhered to their submission made to Henry II., 
two centuries and a half before. In revenge, M'Donough, the dynast of 
Leinster, ravaged the pale with fire and sword, and was repulsed with 
extreme difficiuty. 
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tures Sir Edmund Mortimer p, at Brynglas, near Knigh- 
ton, June 22. He also burns the cathedrals of St. Asaph, 
Bangor, and Llandaff, and the abbey of Cwmhir. 

Henry again marches into Wales, but is obliged 
to retire with loss. 

The Scots invade England, in July, announcing that 
King Richard is with them. They are defeated by Henry 
Percy (called Hotspur) at Homildon-hill, near Wooler, 
Sept. 14, and the earl of Douglas and other nobles taken. 

Henry offends the Percies, and they meditate his 
overthrow. 

A.D. 1403. The Percies and the Mortimers confederate 
with Glyndwr to restore Richard, if alive, or to place the 
earl of March on the throne, in case of his decease. 

The French make a descent on the Isle of Wight. 

The Percies march to join Glyndwr, but are inter- 
cepted by Henry, and defeated at the place called Hate- 
leyfield, near Shrewsbury, July 23. Henry Percy is killed ; 
his uncle, Thomas Percy, earl of Worcester, being taken, 
is beheaded, July 25 '. 

A body of French land in Wales and bum Tenby, 
in July ; they then join Glyndwr. 

Plymouth is burnt by the Bretons ; and at the same 
time Britanny is ravaged by English ships. 

"Minstrels or vagabonds" forbidden to make as- 
semblies in Wales, [4 Hen. IV. c. 27]. The Welsh in 
general ordered to be disarmed ' [c. 28]. 

P Uncle of the earl of March, the king, or heir to the throne, according 
as Richard was or was not alive ; the real state of the case not being ap- 
parently known to the parties. 

1 Gljmdwr was at the time besieging Caermarthen, and was not hindered 
from joining his confederates by a flood in the Severn, as is commonly stated. 
The earl of Northumberland, who was on the way to support his son, hearing 
of his death, disbanded his army, made his submission, and was pardoned, 
(Aug. II,) but being deprived of the Isle of Man, and his strongest castles, 
he withdrew into Scotland shortly after. The chief person killed on Henry's 
side was Edmund Stafford, earl of Buckingham, son-in-law of Thomas, duke 
of Gloucester. 

' Glyndwr, whose lands had been granted to the king's brother, the earl of 
Somerset (Nov. 8, 1400), was outlawed at this parliament, and was specially 
excepted from many graces and pardons issued subsequently by Henry. 
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Richard Yonge, bishop of Bangor, is imprisoned 
and deprived of his see by Glyndwr ■. 

A.D 1404. The commons propose to seize the tempo- 
ralities of the Church, when Uie archbishop (Arundel) 
appeals to Henry, and the plan is dropped*. 

" The craft of multiplying gold or silver " (alchemy) 
declared felony, [5 Hen. IV. c. 4"]. 

The countess of Oxford, several abbots and others, 
charged with spreading reports that King Richard is 
alive, are imprisoned \ 

The French ravage the Devonshire coast, and also 
besiege Calais ; many of their vessels are burnt at Sluys 
by the duke of Clarence and the earl of Kent ^, 

The French king enters into a treaty with Glyndwr, 
styling him " Owen, prince of Wales," July 14 '. 

A.D. 1405. Constance of York • endeavours to liberate 
the young earl of March and his sisters imprisoned at 

• This act of Glyndwr received at least the tacit sanction of the pope, as he 
at once promoted Yonee to the see of Rochester. Archbishop Arundel, how- 
ever, refused to admit nim by proxy, and he did not obtain possession until 
his release in 1407. By Glyndwr's wish Lewis Bifort was elected his suc- 
cessor, and was approved by the pope (Innocent VII.), but as he could not 
obtain consecration from the archbishop of Canterbury, he is not included in 
the list of bishops of the see, though he held it till 1408, when the pope (Gre- 

fory XII.) translated him to another, naming Benedict Nicolls in his stead, 
ut he bore the title of bishop of Bangor at the Council of Constance in 1414. 

* This was in the parliament held at Coventry, called the Laymen's Parlia- 
ment, from the circumstance that men learned in the law (who were then com- 
monly clergymen) were carefully excluded. The scheme was probably de- 
vised by Henry's ministers, who resorted to many strange expedients to raise 
money, as may be seen by the Records of the Council, but adl who had any- 
thing to lose saw that it endangered all property, and it was of necessity 
abandoned. 

" This statute remained unrepealed until the year 1690, [i Gul. & Mar. c. 30]. 

* The countess was the mother of Richard's late favourite, the duke of Ire- 
land ; she received a pardon (Dec. 5, 1404), but the fate of the rest does not 
appear. The confessions of some of the parties, which render it probable 
that Richard was then alive in Scotland, are preserved among the Public 
Records. 

7 Edmund Holland,^ brother and heir of the earl killed in 1400. He held, 
the post of High Admiral, and was killed at sea in 1407. 

" It was negotiated by John Trevor, bishop of St. Asaph, expelled as 
a partisan of Glyndwr^ in 1402, though his see was not filled up whilst hd 
lived. He died at Paris in 1410. 

• She was the widow of Thomas Despenser, earl of Gloucester (see a.d. 
1400), and sister to the earl of Rutland, who by the death of his father had 
now become duke of York. 
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Windsor, Feb. 15. The duke of York is sent to the 
Tower on suspicion of being concerned in the matter, 
but is soon released. 

The prince of Wales takes the field against Glyndwr 
in March, but is unable to subdue him. 

James, son of Robert III. of Scotland, captured off 
Flamborough Head, March 30 \ 

Thomas Mowbray, earl of Nottingham*, Richard 
Scrope, archbishop of York •*, the earl of Northumber- 
land, Lord Bardolf *, and others combine together to 
place the earl of March on the throne. The archbishop 
publishes a manifesto declaring Henry excommunicated, 
May 9. 

Ralph Neville, earl of Westmoreland, gets the chief 
insurgents into his hands by treachery. The archbishop 
and the earl of Nottingham are beheaded, June 8, and 
Lords Hastings and Falconbridge soon after. The 
earl of Northumberland and Lord Bardolf escape to 
Scotland. 

The French send succours to Glyndwr. 

Henry marches against Glyndwr, but is again un- 
successful '. 

A.D. 1406. The crown settled by parliament on Henry 
and his four sons, [7 Hen. IV. c. 2]. 

Robert III. of Scotland dies, April 4. His brother 



•» He was on his voyage to France for security against the schemes of his 
uncle, the duke of Albany, who had put his elder brother David to death. 

« The son of the duke of Norfolk, banished with Henry of Lancaster by 
Richard II. 

«• Brother of William Scrope, earl of Wiltshire, beheaded in 1399. 

• Thomas, Lord Bardolf, was bom in 1367, and succeeded his father, Wil- 
liam, in his seventeenth vear. He had large possessions in Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Lincolnshire, and Yorkshire, and served in France and in Ireland during the 
latter years of the reign of Richard II. He joined Henrv of Lancaster at 
Shrewsbury, but afterwards espoused the cause of the Percies, and was 
mortally wounded at Bramham-moor. His head was set up at Lincoln, and 
his quarters at London, York, Lynn, and Shrewsbury, but his widow was 
allowed to remove them at the same time as Northumberland received Chris- 
tian burial. 

' The campaign was brief, bad weather and want of provisions obliging 
the English to retire, after considerable loss, in November. 
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Robert, duke of Albany, governs as regent, and makes 
no effort to procure the liberation of the young prince 
(James I.). 

The guardianship of the seas from May i, 1406, to 
Sept. 1407, committed to an association of merchants ; 
the parUament assigns to them the taxes on wine, wool, 
and hides. 

The Isle of Man granted to Sir John Stanley, April 6. 

The earl of Northumberland and Lord Bardolf, fear- 
ing to be delivered up by the Scottish regent, flee to 
Glyndwr in Wales. 
A.D. 1407. England greatly afflicted by pestilence. 

Henry, in crossing from Queenborough to Leigh, 
at the mouth of the Thames, is attacked by French 
pirates, and narrowly escapes capture. 

A strong body of French auxiliaries join Glyndwr, 
who advances into England, and threatens Worcester, 
but at length retires. 

A parliament held at Gloucester, in October, when 
severe statutes are passed against the Welsh, [9 Hen. 
IV. cc. I, 2, 3, 4]. 

FRANCE. 

Louis, duke Of Orleans, is murdered by the duke of 
Burgundy 8, Nov. 23. 

Charles VI. of France had several years before this 
fallen into a state of mental imbecility, and the dukes 
of Orleans and Burgundy contended for power with 
a degree of violence that proved fatal to their country, 
as well as to themselves. The queen, (Isabella of Ba- 
varia,) a woman of depraved character, allied herself 
with the duke of Orleans, but after his death she some- 
times inclined to the opposite party, and at length even 
leagued with Henry V. against her own son, the dauphin. 

8 He was succeeded by his son Charles, who had shortly before married 
Isabella, the presumed widow of Richard II. 
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The duke of Burgundy was assassinated in his turn, in 
the year 1419^ 

A.D. 1408. The earl of Northumberland and Lord Bar- 
dolf again appear in the north, and take up arms ; they 
are defeated by the sheriff of Yorkshire (Sir Thomas 
Rokeby) at Bramham-moor, Feb. 19, the earl being killed 
in the field, and Lord Bardolf mortally wounded. 

A.D. 1409. The council of Pisa deposes the rival popes, 
styled Benedict XIII. and Gregory XII., June 5 ; Peter 
of Candia elected, June 15 or 26, who takes the name of 
Alexander V. 

A strong body of Welsh ravage Shropshire, but 
are defeated, and their leaders, Philip Dhu and Philpot 
Scudamore, captured, carried to London and executed. 
After this, the war languishes, but some of the marchers 
make private truces with Glyndwr. 

A.D. 1410. The confiscation of the temporalities of the 
Church again proposed by the commons, but rejected 
by Henry. 

The circulation of foreign money prohibited by sta- 
tute [11 Hen. IV. c. 5]. 

Thomas Badby, a Lollard, is executed, in April. 

A.D.1411. Henry sends a body of troops to assist the 
duke of Burgundy against his rivals ; they gain a victory 
at St. Cloud *, and capture Paris. 

^ Two dukes of Orleans and three dukes of Burgundy were concerned in 
the transactions which brought about the English rule in France ; they were 
all descended from a king (John II.) who died a prisoner in the hands of 
Edward III. The following table shews their relationship to each other, and 
to the dauphin, whose throne they endangered. 

John II. 

. . I 

I 



Charles V. Philip the Hardy, 

duke of Burgundy, 
d. 1404. 




Charles VI. Louis of Orleans, John sans Peur, 
I * killed 1407. killed 1419. 

' J i 

Charles VII. Charles of Orleans* Philip the Good. 

taken at Agincourt. 

* The French factions were so embittered against each other, that it was 
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Donald, lord of the Isles, endeavours to make him- 
self independent of the Scottish crown. He is supported 
by Henry, but being defeated at Harlaw, near Aberdeen, 
July 24, is reduced to submission. 

The giving of liveries again prohibited by statute 
[13 Hen. IV. c. 3]. The practice had been forbidden in 
the first and seventh years of Henry's reign, but the en- 
actments had not been attended to. 

Prince Henry is removed from the counciL 
A.D.1412. A six years' truce is concluded with the 
Scojts, May 7. ^ 

Henry changes his policy, and joins the Orleans 
party, by treaty. May 18. 

Henry falls ill, when his eldest son claims the re- 
gency, which is refused to him. 

The parties in France are reconciled, and unite 
against the English, who in return ravage Normandy \ 

The first University in Scotland founded at St 
Andrew's. 

A.D. 1413. Henry is seized with a fit while at his devo- 
tions in the chapel of St. Edmund at Westminster. He 
dies a few days after, March 20, and is buried at, 
Canterbury K 

Events in General History. 

A.D.* 

Timour invades Asia Minor, and takes Bajazet prisoner . 14021 

Rome seized by Ladislaus of Naples .... 1408'. 

The Teutonic Knights defeated by the Poles . . . 1410 

Mahomet, son of Bajazet, restores the Ottoman Empire . 1413, 

with difficulty that the English could prevail on the Burgundians to spare the' 
lives of their prisoners. 

^ They were commanded by the duke of Clarence. At length the^ with-i 
drew into Guienne, on the promise of a large sum of money, for which the 
duke of Orleans gave hostages. 

* The partisans of the House of York many years after asserted, with the 
view of blackening Henry's character, that, like Jonas, his body was thrown 
into the waves, on its passage to Faversham, in order to appease a violent 
tempest. The curious statement of one Clement Maydeston on the subject, 
which will be found in Wharton's Anglia Sacra, and also in Stothard's Sepul*. 
dual Monuments, was conclusively refuted in 183a, when the tomb was 
opened in the presence of Dr.Bagot, dean of Canterbury, and others, and 
the body of the king was found, the fi»ce especially being in excellent ^xk.-^^ 
servation. 





Henrj V., firom liiB Koniunexit, 
WeBtmlxuBter Abbey. 



IrmB of Henry Y. 



HENRY V. 

Henry, the eldest son of Henry of Bolingbroke and 
Mary de Bohun, (one of the co-heiresses of Humphrey, 
earl of Hereford,) was bom at Monmouth, Aug. 9, 1388, 
He had for his governor the famous Sir Thomas Percy, 
(afterwards earl of Worcester,) and is said to have been 
educated at Queen's College, Oxford, under the care of 
his uncle, Henry Beaufort, eventually bishop of Win- 
chester. He early shared in the fortunes of his father, 
being carried to Ireland, as a hostage, by Richard II. 
in his eleventh year, but apparently treated with kind- 
ness, and honoured with knighthood. On his father's 
accession to the throne, young Henry was created prince 
of Wales, was summoned to parliament, and intrusted 
with military command against Glyndwr. The earl of 
March was placed under his wardship, which gave him 
possession of the vast estates of the Mortimers ; he was 
appointed lieutenant of Wales, and also warden of the 
Cinque Ports, and captain of the castles of Dover and 
Calais. He was likewise for a while a member of the 
council, but was removed from it about the year 141 2, 
having grievously offended his father by demanding the 
regency during the frequent illnesses of the latter, and 
being suspected of aspiring to the crown. So much active 
employment at so early an age renders it very doubtful 
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that he could be guilty of much of the dissipation and 
violent conduct ordinarily ascribed to his youthful days. 

Henry succeeded to the throne, March 21, 1413. En- 
couraged by the weakness to which the civil wars of 
the Orleans and Burgundian factions had reduced the 
country', he at once prepared to attack France, but at 
first professed to have in view only the recovery of the 
English provinces. The negotiations for this end were 
protracted until the summer of 141 5, when he put him- 
self at the head of his army, landed in N ormandy, cap- 
tured Harfleur, and gained the victory of Agincourt, but, 
exhausted by the effort, was obliged to return to England. 

In 141 7 he again invaded France, effected the conquest 
of Normandy, gained the alliance of the Burgundians, 
and at length, by virtue of the treaty of Troyes, (May, 
1420,) received the princess Katherine in marriage, was 
recognised by the queen-mother (Isabella of Bavaria) as 
heir to the crown, to the exclusion of her own son, the 
dauphin, and returned in triumph to England. A few 
months, howe>^er, shewed that his conquest was not 
complete, and that the disinherited prince possessed the 
affections of the nation ; the duke of Clarence was de- 
feated and killed at Baugd, in March, 142 1, and the king 
hastily returning, passed the short remainder of his life 
in almost constant action. He captured Dreux, but 
failed before Orleans, and though he passed the winter 
at Paris as king of France, was obliged in the following 
year to besiege Meaux, which only surrendered after 
a most resolute resistance. Shortly after this he fell 
ill, and being carried to the Bois de Vincennes, near 
Paris, died there, Aug. 31, 1422, in the 35th year of his 
age, and the loth of his reign. 

Henry married the princess Katherine of France ; she 
bore him one son, Henry, who succeeded him. Kathe- 
rine in 1423 married Owen Tudor, one of her attendants, 

' ■ See A.D. Z407. 
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and by him became the mother of Edmund Tudor earl 
of Richmond, the father of Henry VII., Jasper earl of 
Pembroke, and other children. She died in the nunnery 
of Bermondsey, separated from her husband, Jan. 4, 1437 ^ 

This king bore, like his father, France and England 
quarterly, but with the fleurs-de-lis of the former only 
three in number*. The same supporters (a lion and 
antelope) are ascribed to him, but probably this is an 
error. For badges he used an antelope gorged with 
a crown and chained ; a swan similarly adorned ; and 
a beacon inflamed; these devices are sometimes seen 
united, as in the cornice of his tomb in Westminster 
Abbey. 

The brilliant though transitory success of Henry's 
attack on France, has often caused its injustice to be 
overlooked, and himself to be regarded as one of the 
most eminent of the English kings. As a stroke of 
policy it doubtless answered its purpose *, as it deferred 
to the time of his successor the desolating contest known 
as the War of the Roses ; yet it is hard to say to which 
country it was most disastrous. Henry has, however, 
better claims on our respect than spring from even the 
most complete conquest. He treated his royal captives 
(the king of Scotland and the earl of March) with kind- 
ness, restored the Percies, and flrmly attached them to 
the interests of his family ; his conduct, generally, was 
mild and humane • ; he discouraged vice and luxurv by 

^ About the time of Katherine's death it was discovered that her sister- 
in-law, the duchess of Bedford, had also married one of her squires, Richard 
Woodville, and as she was now the first lady in the kingdom, the nobility 
loudly complained of these matches as degradine. The more recent offender, 
Woodville, had a powerful friend in Ou-dinsu Beaufort, and so escaped 
punishment for his "presumption," he and his wife receiving a formal 



pardon, Oct. 24, 1437: but ludor was confined in Newgate, whence he 
made his escape. He was recaptured, s 
liberty till lon^ after the death of his wife. 



made his escape. He was recaptured, sent to the Tower, and not set at 



'^ This was m imitation of an alteration made by Charles VI. of France. 

^ The reproach of having suggested to Henry IV. a war with France as 
a means of strengthening his throne is commonly cast on Bishop Chicheley, 
of St. David's ; but the justice of the charge is doubtful. 

* He was probably influenced rather by what he considered state neces- 
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his own orderly and sober life ; he attended to the com- 
plaints of the humble, and was liberal in his rewards 
of service. Though he persecuted the Lollards, he with- 
stood the extravagant demands of the papal court, and 
restored the goods of hospitals to their proper uses ; he 
built bridges and endowed religious houses ; and to him 
rather than to Henry VII. belongs the credit of founding 
a royal navy '. 

A.D. 1418. Henry V. is crowned at Westminster, 
April 9 ». 

The parliament meets at Westminster in May. 

An act passed forbidding Welshmen to bring actions 
for damages sustained in " this rebellion of Wales," on 
pain of treble damages, two years' imprisonment, and 
fine and ransom at the king's pleasure, [i Hen. V. c. 6 ^]. 

" Irishmen, and Irish clerks, beggars, called chamber 
deacons," ordered to depart before the feast of All Souls 
(Nov. 2), " for quietness and peace in this realm of Eng- 
land," [c. 8]. 

Sir John Oldcastle* is condemned as a heretic, 
September 23. He escapes from the Tower in the 
course of the following month. 

sity than by natural cruelty of disposition, in putting to death the earl of 
Cajnbridge and others, and in hangmg the Scots taken in arms against him 
in France ; these circumstances, however, will ever remain a deep stain on 
his character. 

' Occasional mention occurs of " the kin«^'s own ships," in earlier times, 
but Henry kept constantly a fleet of twelve vessels to guard the coast, 
which had been greatly neglected in the former reign (see p. 184); they 
appear each to have had from 80 to 100 mariners, men-at-arms, and archers. 
Beside this, he had at command the navy of the Cinque Ports (about 60 
ships), wiUi numerous hired vessels, and prizes taken from the Genoese. 

f His regnal years are computed from March 21. 

^ The recital, that the Welsh "daily make quarrels and great pursuit** 
against the "king's liege people*' for injuries sustained by them in the 
course of the contest, shews that their insurrection had not been so com- 
pletely crushed as writers usually suppose ; neither did this statute at once 
reduce them to order, as in the next year we meet with a statement that 
the " king's liege people " are daily carried off by the Welsh, against whom 
heavy penalties are denounced, [3 Hen. V. st. 3, c. 5]. 

' Cfommonly 'styled Lord Cobham, from his marriage with Joan, the 
grand-daughter of the last lord. 
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The archbishop of Canterbury (Thomas Arundel) 
holds a synod at St Paul's from Nov. 20 to Dec. 4, for 
repression of the opinions of Wickliffe ^. 

A.D. 1414. The king seizes a party of the Lollards, near 
London, in the night of Jan. 6, 7. They are accused of 
designs against his life, are condemned, and many of 
them executed. 

An inquiry into and reformation of the state of 
hospitals ordered*, [2 Hen. V. st. i, c. i]. 

The breach of truce or safe conduct declared high 
treason, [c. 6]. 

FRANCE. 

Henry forms alliances with the king of the Romans 
(Sigismund), the king of Arragon (Ferdinand L), and 
other princes. He despatches the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, (Henry Chicheley,) Lord Grey, and other envoys 
to demand from the king of France (Charles VL) the 
restoration of the former possessions of England, June. 
A compromise is proposed, which Henry rejects, and 
prepares for war. 

^ The archbishop died early in the next year, and was succeeded by 
Bishop Chicheley, of St. David's. Chicheley was born at Hieham Ferrers, 
in Northamptonshire, about 1362, and was educated at Wykeham's founda- 
tion in Winchester and Oxford. He particularly studied the civil and 
canon law, and though he became archdeacon of Salisbury, bishop of 
St. David's, and archbishop of Canterbury, he was for many years chiefly 
employed in embassies and other state business. He was present at the 
council of Pisa in x^io, and also attended Henry V. in his invasion of 
France ; but after this king's death he devoted himself with energy to the 
discharge of his duties as primate. In this capacity he firmly withstobd 
the attacks of the papal court on the independence of the (Jhurch, and 
also repressed the vehemence of the Lollards, whence he is by some writers, 
though unjustly, desi^^nated^ a persecutor. In the midst of these conten- 
tions he carried out his design of adding a new college to Oxford, and in 
the year 1437 founded All Souls, a noble monument of his pious liberality. 
Worn out with years and infirmity, he desired to^ resign his see, but before 
the transaction could be completed he died, April 12, Z4<43, and was buried 
at Canterbury, where his splendid tomb still remains, it having been re- 
edifled by his college. 

I The statute alleges that their goods are for the most part decayed, and 
spent to other uses» and directs the ordinary of each diocese to remedy 
the abuse. 
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The rivalry of parties by which France had been 
so long afflicted was not in any manner abated by 
the prospect of attack from England. The duke of 
Orleans, who at that time was at the head of affairs, 
raised troops to defend the kingdom ; Burgundy refused 
all co-operation, but preserved a suspicious neutrality, 
until his rival was captured at Agincourt, when he 
seized on many of the strong cities of Normandy, and 
at length openly joined the English ; his sincerity was, 
however, doubted by them, and French chroniclers as- 
sert that he was at the same time in negotiation with 
the dauphin. 

A.D. 1414. The council of Constance" holds its first 
sitting, Nov. 16. 

A.D. 1415. The king assembles his forces in May ; and 
joins them at Portsmouth in July. 

The earl of Cambridge", Lord Scrope of Masham, 
and Sir Thomas Grey, charged with conspiring against 
the life of the king, are executed, Aug. 2, 5. Nothing 
is known of the history of this conspiracy except from 
the record of the brief trial of the parties. We learn 
from this that they were charged with intending to kill 
"Henry of Lancaster, the usurper," and then to flee 
into Wales, where they were to proclaim the earl of 
March king. Rather inconsistently with this, they were 
also charged with asserting King Richard to be still 
alive, and with sending into Scotland "for a certain 

"> This council sat until April 22, 1418. It was attended by both bishops 
and laymen from England. The schism in the Church was healed, by 
the deposition of three rival popes, and the election of Otho Colonna as 
Martin V. The opinions of Wickliffe were condemned, and his bones 
ordered to be burnt, a task which was committed to Richard Flemmyng, 
bishop of Lincoln, who had formerly been one of his party. The most 
memorable act of this council, however, was the burning of John Huss, 
in spite of a safe conduct which had been granted to him by Sigismund, 
king of the Romans. 

■ He was the second son of Eklmund of Langley, duke of York, and had 
lately received the title of Cambridge from Henry. His son Richard be- 
came duke of York, and his daughter Isabel married Liord Bourchier, who 
was created earl of Essex by his nephew, Edward IV. 
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man who in his shape of body and countenance did 
much resemble him ;'* for if this had been believed there 
must have been an end of the assumption of royalty by 
the earl of March. 

The king sails with a large force, on board 1,500 
ships, from Southampton, Aug. 11. He lands in the 
Pays du Caux, Aug. 13; lays siege to Harfleur**, and 
captures it Sept. 22. 

He sends many of his sick to England, appoints 
the earl of Dorset (Thomas Beaufort, afterwards duke 
of Exeter) governor of Harfleur, and sets out on his 
march towards Calais, Oct. 8. 

The French, under the dukes of Bourbon and Orleans, 
harass his march. He attempts in vain to cross the 
Somme, at Blanche Tache, Oct. 14; then proceeds up 
the stream through Abbeville and Amiens to Peronne, 
where he crosses the river at night, Oct. 2a 

The French, having cut up the direct road, take 
post at Agincourt, to intercept his course to Calais. 
The two armies come in sight, Oct. 24. 

Arthur of Britanny' attacks the English camp at 
midnight, during a storm of wind and rain, but is 
beaten off. 

The French are defeated with terrible slaughter, at 
Agincourt •», Oct. 25. 

^ The king had with him, beside the more ordinaiy warlike engines, as 
tripgettes, sows, bastiles, &c. several cannon of large size, called bombards, 
and named "London," *• Messagere," "The King's daughter." These 
pieces, which seem to have somewhat resembled the modem mortar, and 
which, Elmham says, " vomited from their fiery mouths vast quantities of 
stones, with a vehement explosion and a terrific and intolerable noise," 
were worked by gunners from Germany, and they contributed most ma- 
terially to his success in other sieges. 

P The son of Joan of Navarre, stepmother of the king. He was made 
prisoner the next day, and was confined until July, 1420 ; he then took 
service under Henry, and was with him at the siege of Meaux. He soon 
after abandoned the English party, and became constable of France. 

« The English only numbered about 9,000 men, whilst their opponents 
were between 50,000 and 60,000. The French leaders acted with so little 
judgpent that their vast army was cut to pieces with very slight resistance, 
yet it is impossible to believe, as is often stated, that the victors lost only 
the duke of York, the earl of Suffolk, and about ao others. St.Remy« 
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The king resumes his march, Oct. 26, and reaches 
Calais Oct. 29, where he remains until Nov. 17. He 
lands at Dover with his chief prisoners, after a rough 
passage, on the same day, and makes a triumphant entry 
into London, Nov. 23. 

A.D. 1416. The king of the Romans (Sigismund) en- 
deavours to bring about a peace. He visits England, 
and is most honourably received '. 

The earl of Dorset makes an inroad in Normandy, 
in March. He fights an indecisive battle at Cany, 
March 14, and with difficulty regains Harfleur. 

The French land in Portland, and lay it waste by 
fire, in May. 

Harfleur being besieged, is relieved by the duke of 
Bedford, August 15 ; and again in October by the earl 
of Huntingdon ■, many French and Genoese ships being 
captured on each occasion. 

The DUKE OF Burgundy (John sans Peur) forms 
an alliance with the English. He at the same time be- 
comes ruler of France through the favour of the queen, 
and thus obtains possession of Rouen, Dieppe, and other 
places in Normandy. 

A.D. 1417. The earl of Huntingdon captures a Genoese 
fleet off Harfleur', July 25. 

a French historian, more probably makes their loss 1,600. Of the French, 
zo,ooo at least were slain, 3,000, or more, being princes, nobles, or knights. 
Some of the more eminent were interred in the neighbouring churches, but 
the rest were buried in deep trenches in the field, which was consecrated 
by a bishop, and enclosed with a hedge and ditch by the pious care of 
Philip^ count of Charolois, afterwards duke of Burgundy. Many of the 
most important prisoners were brought to England, where one of them 
(the duke of Orleans) remained, unransomed, for 25 years. The battle 
was fought on the day of the Translation of St. John 01 Beverley, and the 
king in the following year made a pilgrimage of thanksgiving to his shrine.^ 

'_ The king accompanied him back to Calais in August, when communi- 
cations were held with the duke of Burgundy. Henry had consented to 
a three years' truce, but the French in the meantime besieged Harfleur, and 
the negotiations were broken off. 

■ John Holland, afterwards duke of Exeter, and constable of the Tower ; 
he is said to have invented new modes of torture for his prisoners then:, 
whence the rack was styled ** Exeter's dauehter." 

*■ Several of these ships, termed carrac^, were of large size, and were 
at once taken into the king s service. 
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The king embarks at Southampton, July 28. He 
lands at Touque (near Honfleur), Aug. i ; captures the 
castle, Aug. 3 ; besieges Caen, which is taken by as- 
sault, Sept. 4. The castle surrenders, Sept. 20, when 
Bayeux and many other towns and fortresses submit. 

The Scots invest Berwick and Roxburgh, but soon 
retire. 

All Bretons not denizened expelled from England ", 
[4 Hen. V. c. 3]. 

Coining declared treason, [4 Hen. V. st. 2, c. 6]. 

The native Irish forbidden to hold any great office 
in their own country *, [4 Hen. V. c. 6]. 

The duke of Britanny agrees to a truce, Nov. 16. 
A.D. 1418. The king holds his court at Caen, early in 
the year, and confiscates the lands of those who do not 
return by a given time ; vast estates thus acquired are 
bestowed on the duke of Clarence and others. 

The duke of Gloucester overruns the Cotentin. 

Pontoise and other towns Submit to the duke of 
Burgundy. 

The duke of Orleans, the rival of Burgundy, had 
been captured at Agincourt, but his party (styled the 
Armagnacs, from Bernard count of Armagnac, his 
father-in-law,) held possession of Paris for a time. They 
attempted to curb the turbulent citizens, who with 
arms in their hands set at nought all authority, wlien 
the latter called in the Burgundians ; the Armagnacs 
attempted to expel them, were defeated, and were 
butchered in thousands. The dauphin was obliged to 
withdraw to Melun, and the duke of Burgundy seized 
on the government. 

The king makes further conquests in Normandy. 

'* The misconduct of **some dwelling near the queen [the widow of 
Henry IV.] and about her person" is particularly mentioned as giving 
occasion for this statute. 

^ It is alleged that such, coming to parliament, will bring with them 
attendants, who will betray " the secrets of the English." 
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He besieges Rouen, in July ; Domfront, Cherbourg, and 
other places are captured. 

Sir John Oldcastle is captured in Wales, brought 
to London and burnt, Dec. ^ 

A.D. 1419. The king holds his court at Rouen ', as duke 
of Normandy, and receives the homage of the nobles. 

He has several conferences at Meulan, on the Seine, 
in July, with the queen of France, who brings her 
daughter " Madame Katherine," and the duke of Bur- 
gundy, but they separate after a time without any 
agreement. 

The duke of Burgundy makes a treaty with the 
dauphin, July 1 1 ; but is assassinated at a conference 
with him, at Montereau, August 12. His son (Philip 
the Good) at once joins the English. 

A truce is concluded between the king and the in- 
habitants of Paris and other towns which adhere to the 
Burgundians, and steps are taken to bring the dauphin 
to punishment. 

The dauphin throws himself into Compi^gne, and 
repulses a force of English and Burgundians. 

The people of Paris put themselves under the Eng- 
lish government. 

The king keeps his Christmas at Rouen, and arranges 
terms of peace with the duke of Burgundy. 

A.D.1420. A treaty is concluded at Troyes, May 21, 
for the marriage of Henry to the princess Katherine, 
and his reception as king of France ' de facto, 

y He was brought before the parliament, when he denied their jurisdic- 
tion over him, affirming that King Richard was still alive, and in Scotland ; 
on which he was condemned without further hearing. 

" He had besieged the town for six months, when the governor expelled 
the old men, women, and children, in order to make his provisions hold 
out the longer. Henry treated the outcasts kindly, which had such an 
effect on the garrison that they rose on their governor and obliged him to 
surrender, January 13. Henry built a palace at Rouen, which was for 
a while the residence of the exiled James II., and existed until the time 
of the first French revolution. 

• The dauphin was stated to have forfeited his right to the throne by his 
treachery to the duke of Burgundy. Charles and his queen were to retain 
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Henry marries the princess Katherine at Troyes, 
June 2, and keeps his Christmas in Paris. 

A.D.1421. The king holds a parliament at Rouen, in 
January, which decrees a new coinage ^ He also there 
receives homage from his English lords for lands granted 
to them in France. 

The king comes to England with his queen ; she is 
crowned at Westminster, Feb. 23. 

The duke of Clarence is defeated and killed at 
Baugd, in Anjou, by the Scottish auxiliaries of the 
dauphin. Mar. 22. 

The king engages the earl of Douglas and other 
Scottish nobles in his service •'. 

A statute passed concerning offences committed by 
scholars of Oxford •*, [9 Hen. V. st. i, c. 8]. 

The king raises fresh troops, and returns to France, 
landing at Calais June 11. He captures Dreux, but is 
obliged to quit the siege of Orleans through want of 
provisions, and passes the Christmas at Paris. 

A.D. 1423. The king besieges Meaux, which surrenders 
after a desperate resistance, June 5. 

He falls ill at Corbeuil, in July ; is removed to the 
Bois de Vincennes, and dies there, Aug. 31 '. 

their titles, but Henry was to have possession of the kingdom, although 
he was only to be styled heir during Cnarles's lifetime. As early as May 6, 
1420, Henry styled himself *' Haeres et Regens Regn^i Franciae." 

^ Agreeably to the treaty of Troyes, the corns bore the inscription 
**Heres Francie." 

The captive king of Scotland gave his consent in the hope of obtaining 
his liberation, and himself served with them as a volunteer. A base ad- 
vantage was taken of this by Henry, and any of the Scots of the dauphin's 
party who were captured were treated as traitors. 

^ It is stated that many clerks and scholars of Oxford, '* armed and 
arrayed in manner of war," h^ye put people out of possession of their lands 
and tenements in Oxford, Berks, and Bucks ; have with dogs and grey- 
hounds hunted in parks, forests, and warrens, and threatened the keepers ; 
and have taken clerks convict of felony out of the hands of their ordinaries, 
and set them at liberty. If they do not surrender, they are to be outlawed, 
and also expelled from the University. 

* The king's corpse was removed to St. Denys, where a solemn service 
was performed, Sept. 15. It was then carried with much pomp to England, 
three hundred torches being borne before the funeral car, and was deposited 
at Westminster, near the shrine of St. Edward the Confessor. 
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Events in General History. 

A.D. 

The Council of Constance 14 14 

The Portuguese commence a course of maritime discovery 141 5 
The Hussites take up arms in Bohemia .... 1416 
The Teutonic Knights, defeated by the Poles, lose many 

of their possessions .1422 





HENRY VI. 

Henry, the only son of Henry V. and Katherine of 
France, was born at Windsor, December 6, 1421. When 
less than nine months old he succeeded his father, 
(Sept, 1, 1422,) and was proclaimed king both in Eng- 
land and in France, the government being administered 
by his uncles, the dukes of Bedford and Gloucester and 
the bishop of Winchester. His education, when he had 
reached his seventh year, was entrusted to the earl of 
Warwick', who from his proficiency in every knightly 
art was styled "the father of courtesy," but who did not 
succeed in imparting any portion of his own warlike spirit 
and worldly wisdom to his royal pupil. 

The events of Henry's reign were most important, but 
he had very little share in directing them. In his youth 
he was under the tutelage of his uncles, who quarrelled 
among themselves, and thus sacrifted his father's acqui- 
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sitions ; and when advanced to manhood, he was as 
completely guided by his ambitious, intriguing wife and 
her favourite ministers, Suffolk ** and Somerset *=. Their 
conduct occasioned bitter discontent, and in the end, 
though personally beloved for his pious and charitable 
conduct, splendid evidences of which remain to this 
day'*, the "meek usurper" was deprived of his throne. 
He saw his friends cut off in the field or on the scaffold ; 
he suffered exile and a tedious imprisonment himself, 
and he died in confinement in the Tower, presumably 



*» William de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, grandson of ^ the minister of 
Richard II., was bom in 1396. His father died at the siege of Harfleur, 
and his brother Michael was killed at Agincourt. He himself served in 
France, and was taken prisoner at Jergeaux, but recovered his liberty, 
was admitted to the king's council, and received a grant of the reversion 
of the earldom of Pembroke, in case the duke of Gloucester, who then 
possessed it, should die childless. He was afterwards employed to ne- 
gotiate a peace with the French, for which he was made a marq^uis ; and 
he was also a chief instrument in bringing about^ the king's marriage with 
Margaret of Anjou. He now became m effect prime minister, was created 
duke of Suffolk, and received the offices of grand steward, chamberlain, 
and admiral, and the wardship of Margaret Beaufort, the king's cousin. 
He was, however, exceedingly uni)opular, being suspected of treacherously 
surrendering the English possessions in France, and also of being con- 
cerned in the death of the duke of Gloucester. At length he was im- 
peached by the Commons, and committed to the Tower. He was soon 
after banished, but was beheaded at sea, by order of the constable of the 
Tower, (John Holland, duke of Exeter,) in May, 1450. His son John, 
bom in 1443, married Elizabeth, the sister of Edward IV. 

Edmund Beaufort was the grandson of John of Gaunt. Like his 
brother John he was made prisoner at Baugd, but afterwards distinguished 
himself in the French wars. He defended Rouen, and captured Harfleur 
and Montreuil ; relieved Calais when besieged, and also ravaged Britanny. 
He received in succession the titles of earl of Moretain and Perche, eaii 
and marquis of Dorset, and duke of Somerset, and in 1444 was appointed 
regent of Normandy, in succession to the duke of York. ^ He acted feebly 
in this capacity, and surrendered Caen, almost without resistance, by which 
the province was lost. He retumed to England, and, in spite of the popular 
discontent, on the death of the duke of Suffolk he succeeded to his place 
in the favour of the queen. The duke of York took up arms to bring him 
to trial, but after some contention they were formally reconciled ; this 
lasted only a short time, and in 1454 Somerset was imprisoned on charges 
of treason preferred by the duke. He was, however, soon set at liberty 
by the influence of the queen, and taking the command of some troops he 
advanced to St. Alban's, where he was met by the duke of York, defeated 
and killed, May 23, 1455, the assault being led by his brother-in-law, the 
earl of Warwick. He left three sons, who all died in the Lancastrian 
cause. 

d He founded Eton College in 1440, and King's College, Cambridge, in 
1443, beside assisting Chicheley's foundation at Oxford; his queen en- 
dowed a second college at Cambridge. 
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about the end of May, 147 1*. His death has usually 
been ascribed to violence, but it was more probably 
owing to grief at the capture of his wife and slaughter 
of his son at Tewkesbury shortly before. His body was 
exposed in St. Paul's, and then buried with little cere- 
mony at Chertsey Abbey, but by Henry VII. was re- 
moved to Windsor, and interred in St. George's Chapel. 

In 1445 Henry married Margaret of Anjou (bom 
March 23, 1429), daughter of Ren^, titular king of Sicily, 
Naples, and Jerusalem, but in fact a dependant on the 
king of France. To obtain her hand most of the re- 
maining English possessions in France were given up, 
and Margaret thus became unpopular with the English 
from her first coming among them. She was a woman 
of beauty and undaunted spirit ; thus she gained an 
ascendancy over her weak husband which was often 
unwisely and sometimes cruelly exercised, and was the 
immediate cause of his downfall. She, however, fully 
shared his sufferings, and made the most vigorous at- 
tempts to retrieve his fortunes, enduring exile, innumer- 
able perils by land and by sea, and a four years' im- 
prisonment (147 1 — 1475). Being ransomed by her father, 
she closed her chequered life in her native country, dying 
in poverty at Dampierre, near Saumur, Aug. 25, 148 1. 

Henry's only son, Edward, bom October 13, 1453, 
married Anne, daughter of the earl of Warwick, in 1470, 
but .was killed at Tewkesbury in the next year. 

The arms of Henry VI. are the same as those of his 
father, France and England quarterly. His supporters 
are usually two antelopes, argent ; but sometimes the 
dexter supporter is a lion ; and in other instances a 

* In 1453 a subsidy was imposed on aliens, which was made payable 
yearly during Henry's life. In spite of his deposition, it was collected by 
Edward IV. till the year 1471. In some of the accounts which are pre- 
served it is stated to have ceased on May 22, 1471, which might be taken 
to be the date of Henry's death, only that there exists a bill of the lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, in which the maintenance of "the lord Henry" and 
his keepers is charged for up to June, and was paid June Z2. 
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panther rampant, incensed, is the sinister. His badges 
are, an antelope collared and chained, two feathers in 
saltire, and sometimes a panther passant gardant, spotted 
with many colours and incensed ; but this latter more 
properly belongs to the Beauforts. The well-known 
motto DiEU ET MON DROIT, appears to have been first 
assumed as such by this king, but it had been in use as 
a war-cry at least as early as the time of Richard I. 

Henry in character was evidently well meaning, and 
sincerely pious', but too weak and irresolute to hold 
sway in the turbulent days in which he lived ; still he 
justly claims our pity for his sufferings. His great mis- 
fortune was, that by the conduct of his grandfather he 
was placed in a position the duties of which he was, 
from ill health as well as other causes, entirely unfit 
to discharge. 



A.D.1422. The DUKE OF BEDFORD governs in France, 
and the duke of Gloucester in England, in the name of 
the infant kings^, who is placed under the care of the 
earl of Warwick (Richard Beauchamp). 

Charles VI. of France dies, Oct. 21. The dauphin 
is crowned at Poictiers as Charles VII., while Henry VI. 
is acknowledged as king in Paris. 

Irish residents at Oxford and Cambridge ordered 
to leave the realm within a month, except graduates 
and beneficed men, who can find surety, [i Hen. VI. 

A.D. 1423. A treaty concluded at Amiens, by which the 

*■ He was popularly regarded as a saint, and Henry VII. took some steps 
to procure his canonization, but is stated by Lord Bacon to have been 
deterred by the expense. 

K His regnal years are computed from Sept. z. 

*» The reason given is that divers manslaughters, murders, robberies, 
felonies, riots, and other offences, have lately been committed by them. 
No fresh scholars from Ireland are to be received without proper testi- 
monials of their being in the king's obedience. 
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duke of Britanny Qohn VI. ^) becomes an ally of the 
English. 

The earl of Salisbury (Thomas Montacute) defeats 
the French and their Scottish allies at Crevant, in Bur- 
gundy, July. 

The French defeat and capture Sir John de la Pole, 
at Graville, in Maine. 

Merchandize of the staple to be carried only to 
Calais, [2 Hen. VI. c. 4]. 

Justices empowered to regulate wages and prices of 
victuals, [c. 1 8]. 

Persons conmiitted for treason, making their escape, 
to be considered as convicted, [c. 21]. 

A.D.1424. King James of Scotland set at liberty, in 
April \ 

James of Scotland causes the duke of Albany (the 
late regent), two of his sons ^, and the earl of Lenox, to 
be executed as traitors. May 24. 

The duke of Bedford defeats the French and Scots, 
at Verneuil °*, in Perche, August 16. 

The duke of Gloucester invades Hainault, in October, 
to recover the inheritance of his pretended wife, Jaqueline 
of Holland". He is opposed by the duke of Burgundy 
(her kinsman), and at length obliged to withdraw. 

* He was the elder brother of Arthur of Britanny, who was captured at 
Aeincourt. 

* He had shortly before married Joan, daughter of John Beaufort, earl 
of Somerset. He gave hostages for the payment of a heavy ransom, and 
agreed to a truce of seven years, from which the Scots serving in France 
were excluded. He was a man of literary ability, and some of his poems 
are still prized ; but his conduct in Scotland was unwise and tyrannical, 
and he was at last assassinated after a troubled reign of thirteen years, 

in 1437. 

^ His youngest son escaped to Ireland, and died there. 

^ This battle struck such a blow at the fortunes of Charles VII., that 
the English afterwards contemptuously styled him only " King of Bourges," 
the name of a distant city to which he retired. 

° The young countess had married her cousin, the duke of Brabant, but 
Gloucester persuaded her to quit him, and, in spite of the remonstrances 
of the clergy, wedded her himself, hoping thereby to gain possession of 
her states. He not only failed in this, but his conduct so ofiended the 
duke of Burgundy as to endanger his alliance with England. 
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The duke of Britanny abandons the party of the 
English. 

A.D. 1425. The duke of Gloucester and his uncle Henry 
Beaufort, bishop of Winchester, contend for the rule in 
England, but, after a time, are outwardly reconciled by 
the duke of Bedford. 

Britanny is invaded by the duke of Bedford, and its 
duke obliged to rejoin the English. 

The court of Charles VII. is torn by faction. The 
constable (Arthur of Britanny) puts the royal favourite 
to death. 

A.D. 1426. The duke of Gloucester abandons the contest 
in Hainault °. He endeavours to render himself absolute 
in the council in England, but is thwarted by Cardinal 
Beaufort and the chancellor. Archbishop Kempe p. 

A.D. 1427. The election of knights of the shire regulated 
by statute, [6 Hen. VI. c. 4 ; see also 8 Hen. VI. c. 7]. 

James of Scotland captures Alexander, lord of the 
Isles, and several other chieftains, by treachery, at In, 
vemess. 



** Jaqueline fell soon after into the hands of the duke of Burgundy, but 
escaped to Holland, where she died in poverty. Her pretended marriage 
with Gloucester was set aside by the pope (Martin V.) and the duke 
then married his mistress, Eleanor Cobham. 

P John Kempe was a poor Kentish scholar, who received his education 
at Merton College, Oxford^ and acquired a profound knowledge of the 
civil and canon law. From the office of archdeacon of Durham he was 
raised, by a papal provision, to the see of Rochester, in 1419 ; by the 
same influence ne was successively advanced to the sees of Chichester, 
London, York, and Canterbury, and made a cardinal. In 1426 he became 
chancellor, and supported Cardinal Beaufort against the duke of Glou- 
cester. In 14^2 he resigned, and was succeeded by John Stafford, bishop 
of Bath and Wells, who 18 years after was driven from office, when Kempe 
again received the great seal, and held it till his death, which happened 
March 22, 1454. He had in earlier days been chancellor of Normandy, 
as also judge of the Arches court. He displayed statesmanlike firmness 
and prudence in dealing with Cade and his followers, and also in endea- 
vouring to reconcile the dukes of York and Somerset, whose animosity 
was kept within bounds during his life, but who no sooner lost his season- 
able mediation than they carried their quarrel to a point where the sword 
alone could decide between them. Cardinal Kempe was liberal in his 
patronage of learning, founded a collegiate church at Wye, in Kent, his 
birth-place, and greatly contributed to the establishment of the Public 
Schools at Oxford. 
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A.D. 1428. Lincoln College, Oxford, is founded % Oct. 13. 
The earl of Salisbury besieges Orleans. He is 
wounded there, Oct. 27, and dies Nov. 3. 

A.D.1429. The siege of Orleans is continued by the 
earl of Suffolk (William de la Pole). The French are 
defeated at Roveroy, near Orleans, Feb. 12'. 

The siege of Orleans is raised by Joan of Arc". 
She entered the city April 29, and the English retired 
May 8. 

«i Its founder was Richard Flemmyn^, bishop of Lincohi, who had been 
once a Wickliffite, but had changed his opinions, and beside i>erforming 
the task imposed on him by the Council of Constance, of burning Wick- 
liffe's bones, erected this college as a nursery for controversialists. The 
pope wished to promote him to the archiepiscopal see of York, but the 
king's council opposed it, and he died bishop of Lincoln in 1431. Thomas 
Rotherham, a later bishop of Lincoln, (subsequently archbishop of York,) 
so greatly augmented the revenues of the college that he is regarded as 
a second founder. 

' The French attempted to ait off a convoy of Lenten provisions sent for 
the use of the besiegers, whence this action was called the battle of 
Herrings. 

• Joan Dare (often called " of Arc ") styled La^ Pucelle, or the Maid of 
Orleans, was a peasant-girl, bom at Domremy, in Lorraine, about 141a 
Her mind, naturally contemplative and pious, became dbordered by 
brooding over the sufferings of her country, and she imagined that voices 
from heaven commissioned her to become its deliverer. In the year 1428, 
when the English had almost completed the conquest of France, she ap- 
peared before Charles VII., who kept his court at Chinon, announced 
herself as sent by Heaven to establish him on the throne, and though at 
first repulsed, at length obtained from him a horse, a suit of armour, and 
a few followers, with whom she proceeded to Orleans, then besieged^ by 
the earl of Suffolk, and on the point of surrender. She speedily raised 
the siege, next defeated Talbot at Patay, and finally conducted Charles 
to Reims, where she placed the crown on his head, July 18. ,The Maid, 
considering her mission complete, now wished to retire, but it was con- 
sidered that she could render further service, and she was, unhappily 
for herself, persuaded to remain. Anxious to relieve Compifegne, then 
besieged by the Burgundians, she threw herself into it, and kept up the 
spirits of the garrison by many acts of daring courage, but was at length 
captured in heading a sortie. The Burgundians surrendered her for a 
sum of money to the duke of Bedford, who, though in general a wise 
and merciful prince, seems to have seriously believed that her former 
successes were owing to witchcraft. By his direction she was, after a 
long and rigorous imprisonment, brought before an ecclesiastical tribunal, 
at which the bishop of Beauvais presided, and was condemned to death 
as a sorceress. In consequence, she was burnt alive at Rouen, May 30, 
1 431, but this barbarity was far from producing its expected effect ; the 
English cause declined from day to day, while the memory of the Maid 
was gratefully cherished by her countrymen ; her family was ennobled, 
and her native village freed from taxes ; and more modem times have 
witnessed the celebration of fStes and the erection of numerous statues, 
which testify the sense justly entertained of her services to France. 
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The French begin to act on the offensive. They 
capture the earl of Suffolk at Jergeaux, June 12 ; defeat 
Sir John Talbot' at Patay, June 18 ; and conduct their 
king to Reims, where he is crowned July 18. Many 
of the strong towns expel their English or Burgundian 
garrisons. 

The steady decline of the power of the English in 
France may be dated from this period, although they 
were not completely driven out (except from Calais) till 
twenty years later. The impulse was no doubt given 
by Joan, but a countryman of hers, named Master Jean, 
rendered still better service to France by an improve- 
ment in artillery. He found that a small iron ball would 
do more damage than the cumbrous stone shot hitherto 
employed, and so he constructed guns that were at once 
light enough to be easily moved from place to place, 
and yet far more destructive than the enormous bom- 
bards" with which Henry V. had subdued so many 
strong towns. The effect was ascribed to magic ; and 
the courage of the bravest failed to support them in 

* John Talbot, a younger son of Sir Gilbert Talbot, a knight on the 
Welsh border, married an heiress, and in her right became Lord Fumivall. 
For some reason now unknown he was imprisoned in the Tower early in 
the reign of Henry V., but was soon after released, and appointed lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, a post which he held for some years, though frequently 
serving in France, where he was one of the firmest supports of the Eng- 
lish rule. He was, however, defeated and taken prisoner at Patay, and 
though soon exchanged for a distinguished French captain, and employed 
for several years longer in the country, he was obliged to retire when 
Normandy was overrun by the troops of Charles VII. Talbot was, how- 
ever, more successful in Ireland, where he captured several potent chief- 
tains, and he received abundant honours and rewards. He was created 
earl of Shrewsbury in 1442, and earl of Waterford in 1447 ; his eldest 
son was appointed chancellor, and himself hereditary lord steward, of 
Ireland. When the Gascons appealed for aid against the French, the 
fame of Talbot pointed him out as the pjroper leader of reinforcements, 
and he accordingly sailed on the expedition, but after some slight suc- 
cesses he was defeated and killed at Castillon, in his 8ist year, his young 
son John Lord Lisle, falling with him. Their bodies were brought to 
England, and buried with great pomp at Whitchurch, in Shropshire. He 
was succeeded by his eldest son, also named John, who was made trea- 
surer of England, received large grants of the forfeited estates of the 
duke of York, and was killed on the Lancastrian side at the battle of 
Northampton, in 1460. 

^ See A.D. X415. 
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what they considered a conflict with the powers of dark- 
ness'. Hence, though there were occasional gleams of 
success, the English lost heart, and the Hundred Years' 
War came to its proper end by their expulsion. 

The duke of Bedford raises fresh forces, and en- 
deavours to bring the French to an engagement, with- 
out success. 

The duke of Burgundy is appointed governor of 
Paris. 

The young king is crowned at Westminster, Nov. 6. 
AJ). 1430. Joan is captured at Compi^gne, May 26, 
but the English are shortly after obliged to raise the 
siege. 

The truce with Scotland renewed until May i, 1436, 
Dec. 15. 

A.D. 1431. An attempt made to deprive Beaufort of his 
see of Winchester, in consequence of his being a car- 
dinal. After a discussion in the council, the proposition 
is rejected, Nov. 6. 

The king is crowned at Paris, Dec. 17. 

The French recapture Harfleur. 
A.D.1432. Archbishop Kempe resigns the chancellor- 
ship ; he is succeeded by John Stafford, bishop of Bath 
and Wells, Feb. 25. 

The duchess of Bedford dies, Nov. 14. The duke of 
Burgundy (her brother) takes offence at a marriage soon 
after contracted by the duke of Bedford, and inclines to 
the French party. 

A.B.1433. Various conferences for peace are held, 
under the mediation of the pope (Eugenius IV.), and 
through the means of the duke of Orleans ''y but without 
effect. 



* Even the regent Bedford, writing to the council, styles Joan "a dis- 
ciple and limb of the Fiend, called the Pucelle." 

* He had been captured at Agincourt, and did not obtain his liberty 
until X440, 
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A.D. 1484. A rising against the English in Normandy is 
suppressed by the earl of Arundel (John Fitzalan *). 

A.D.143d. A congress held at Arras to treat of peace, 
Aug. 20. The English envoys, offended at the offers of 
the French y, withdraw, Sept. 6 ; the duke of Burgundy 
formally abandons the English alliance, Sept. 21. 

The duke of Bedford dies at Rouen, Sept. 14. He 
is succeeded by the duke of York *. 

James of Scotland resumes estates granted, parti- 
cularly those of the earls of March and of Strathearn ■, 
which occasions much discontent among his nobles, and 
they begin to conspire against him. 

AJ). 1486. The bishop of Winchester and the duke 
OF Gloucester thwart each other's designs, and thus 
hinder reinforcements being sent to France. 

Paris is retaken by the French, April 13. 

The duke of Burgundy besieges Calais, June. He 
is forced to retire by the duke of Gloucester, Aug. 2. 

The duke of York and Talbot are successful in Nor- 
mandy, and ravage the country as far as Paris. 

War breaks out with Scotland. James besieges the 
castle of Roxburgh, in August. 
A.D. 1437. Guilds and incorporate companies ordered to 

* He was mortally wounded shortly after at Gerberoi and taken pri- 
soner. He died a captive at Beauvais, June 12, 1435, and was buried 
there, but his body was afterwards brought to England by his squire, 
Roger Eyton, and buried in the collegiate church of Arundel. 

y They offered to cede Normandy and Guienne to be held by the or- 
dinary homage, on condition of Henry resigning all claim to the crown 
and surrendering Calais and all other places that he then possessed in 
France. 

■ Richard Plantagenet, the son of the earl of Cambridge, executed in 
1415, and founder of the House of York. 

* The earl of March {George Dunbar) had been engaged in intrigues 
with the EngUsh during the king's captivity, but had been pardoned by 
the regent, Albany ; the king now seized his earldom, on the plea that 
the regent had no power to pardon treason. The earl of Strathearn 
fMalise Graham) was great-erandson of Robert II., "by whom the fief 
had been limited to male^ ; the earl's mother, however, had been allowed 
to hold it, and to convey it to her husband, who possessed it for many 
years unquestioned, and transmitted it to his son ; Malise had been one 
of the king's hostages in England, and his treatment was highly resented 
by his fellow nobles. 
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have their charters duly recorded before justices of the 
peace ^ [15 Hen. VI. c. 6]. 

James of Scotland murdered at Perth, Feb. 20 *=. 
He is succeeded by his son James II., a child of six 
years old ^. 

All Souls' College ®, Oxford, founded by Archbishop 
Chicheley, March 20. 

The duke of York is recalled from France, and the 
earl of Warwick (Richard Beauchamp) appointed go- 
vernor in his stead, July 16. 

The duke of Burgundy's territories ravaged by 
Talbot. 

Harfleur recaptured by the English, but lost in the 
next year. 
A.D. 1438. England is afflicted with plague and famine. 

A nine years' truce concluded with Scotland, 
March 31. 

A.D. 1439. Fresh conferences for peace are held in the 
summer, but without effect. A three years' truce is agreed 
to between England and Burgundy. 

The constable of France (Arthur of Britanny) cap- 
tures Meaux. 

The Public Schools at Oxford are founded. 



^ The preamble states that these bodies oftentimes made unlawful and 
unreasonable ordinances " for their own profit and common damage to the 
people," and for remedy the justices are empowered to revoke and repeal 
such ; those who afterwards endeavour to enforce them being liable to 
a fine of ;^io for each transgression. 

« The chief conspirators were the earl of Athol, uncle to the king, and 
Robert Graham, uncle of the disinherited earl of Strathem (see a.d. 1435); 
they were both tortured to death. 

^ His minority was disturbed by the struggles of the lords Crichton and 
Livingstone, the chancellor and the governor of the realm, who held, the 
one Edinburgh, the other Stirling, and contended for the possession of the 
king ; by the intrigues of his mother and her second husband, Sir James 
Stuart, of Lorn ; and by the turbulence of two successive earls of Douglas, 
who set all law at denance, and made treasonable leagues with England 
and the lords of the Isles. The crowned heart in the Douglas arms is 
an augmentation in memory of the journey of Sir James Douglas to the 
Holy Land with the heart of King Robert Bruce. See a.d. 1328. 

* It had its name from being designed mainly to support a body of 
priests to pray for Jthe souls of all who had perished or might perish 
in the French war. 
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A.D. 1440. The title of viscount created by patent ^ 
Louis the dauphin conspires against his father, 
Charles VII. The English take advantage of the con- 
fusion, ravage Picardy, and again capture Harfleur. 

The duke of York is again appointed governor of 
France, July 2. 

Eton College founded by Henry VI., Oct. 11. 
The duke of Orleans is set at liberty s^, Nov. 12. 
William, earl of Douglas, and his brother, seized by 
treachery, and executed, Nov. 24. 

A.D.1441. Charles VII. takes Creil, in April, but is 
driven from Pontoise in August by the duke of York. 
He returns, and captures the town, putting the garrison 
to the sword. 

The duchess of Gloucester, accused of witchcraft, is 
sentenced to imprisonment for life •*. 

A.D. 1442. The French gain several towns in the south 
of France ; the duke of York ravages the north. 

A.D. 1443. The duke of Gloucester accuses the bishop 
of Winchester of treason ; the bishop produces a general 
pardon from the king. 

The truce with Burgundy is renewed, April 23. 
King's College, Cambridge, founded by Henry VI. 
A.D. 1444. A truce is concluded with France ^, May 28. 

' John, Lord Beaumont, was the first person who received this new title, 
Feb. 12, 1440, accompanied by a grant of lands in France. He was killed 
at the battle of Northampton m 1460, on the Lancastrian side. 

8 The duke of Gloucester entered a formal protest against his being 
liberated, June 2, but his opposition was disregarded. One condition of 
his release was that he should endeavour to bring about a peace, in 
which case the heavy ransom (134,000 crowns) imposed on him was to 
be remitted. 

^ The place of her confinement appears to have been often changed. 
Notices in the Public Records, which only style her '* Eleanor Cobham," 
prove her to have been imprisoned at Chester, Kenilworth, and Calais. 
She was at last removed to the Isle of Man, where she was confined in 
the crypt under the cathedral of St. German, within Peel Castle. Robert 
Bolingbroke, a priest, and Margaret Jourdain, called the witch of Eye, 
her presumed confederates, were executed, and another (Thomas South- 
well, a canon of St. Stephen's) died in the Tower. 

* It was negotiated by the earl of Suffolk, and he was in consequence 
created a marquis, Sept. 14, X444. On June 3, 1448, he was raised to 
the dukedom. 
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It was to endure to May i, 1446, and was afterwards 
prolonged to April i, 1450. 

The duke of York is recalled from France, and suc- 
ceeded by the marquis of Dorset (Edmund Beaufort, 
afterwards duke of Somerset). 

A.D. 1445. The king marries Margaret of Anjou J, 
April 22 ; Margaret is crowned, April 30. 

A.D. 1446. The marquis of Suffolk is thanked in the 
parliament for his services in negotiating the truce with 
France. 

A.D. 1447. A parliament held at Bury St. Edmund's, 
Feb. 10. The duke of Gloucester is charged with trea- 
son, Feb. II, and is found dead a few days after "*. 
Cardinal Beaufort dies, April 1 1 . 
All former statutes made against Welshmen con- 
firmed [25 Hen. VI. c. i]. By this act all grants of 
markets, &c., to them in North Wales were made void ; 
and all villeins of the king were to be constrained to do 
all such labours and services as they used to do of 
old time. 

A.D.1448. Anjou and Maine surrendered according to 
treaty to the French. The discharged garrisons, being 
dismissed without pay, ravage Britanny. 

A.D.1449. The French, alleging the truce to be thus 
broken, invade Normandy at several different points, 
and achieve its conquest with little trouble ^ 

Queens' College, Cambridge, founded by Queen 
Margaret, March 30 ". 

J The marriage was negotiated by Suffolk, who had before concluded the 
truce with France. The contract stipulated for the surrender of several of 
the remaining English possessions in France, and hence was opposed by 
the duke of Gloucester, but the influence of his rival, the bishop of Win- 
chester, prevailed. 

^ He was suspected of a design to make himself master of the government 
by force, but his death prevented any formal inquiry ; and in 1455 a parlia- 
mentary declaration of his innocence was made. Local tradition places his 
death on Feb. 24. 

' The duke of Somerset was accused of surrendering Caen to secure the 
safety of his wife and children, who were besieged there. 

™ It was at first called St. Bernard and St. Margaret's College, but being 
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The duke of York is appointed lieutenant of Ireland, 
July 5. He conciliates the people, and his friends " 
bring forward his claim to the throne. 

A war breaks out with Scotland. The English burn 
Dumfries, and the Scots destroy Alnwick; the earl of 
Northumberland is defeated in Annandale. A truce for 
an unlimited period is concluded, Nov. 15. 

A.D. 1460. Insurrections break out in various parts of 
England, directed against the duke of Suffolk and his 
partisans. The chancellor (Archbishop Stafford) retires, 
and Cardinal Kempe is recalled °. 

Adam Moleyne, bishop of Chichester p, is murdered 
at Portsmouth early in January. 

The duke is impeached by the Commons, Jan. 28, 
and committed to the Tower. 

He is brought before the parliament, March 17, and 
without trial sentenced to five years' banishment. He 
embarks at Ipswich May 3, but is overtaken and be- 



further endowed by the queen of Edward IV., it obtained its present ap- 
pellation. 

" The most influential of these parties was Richard Neville, a son of 
Ralph, earl of Westmoreland, who was bom in the year 1400, and ob- 
tained the earldom of Salisbuty by marriage with Alice, the heiress of 
Thomas Montacute, killed at Orleans, in 1429. He served in France under 
the duke of York, who was his brother-in-law, became warden of the West 
Marches, in conjunction with his eldest son, (" king-making Warwick,") and 
rendered himself famous by his strenuous opposition to the surrender of the 
English provinces in France. When the civil war broke out, he took the 
field, and gained a victory over the Lancastrians at Blore-heath ; owing to 
a sudden change of fortune, he was soon after obliged to flee to Calais, and 
was attainted. He returned the next year, and accompanied the duke of 
York into the north against Queen Margaret, but being taken at Wakefield, 
(where his son Thomas was killed, as well as the duke,) he was beheaded, 
and his head placed on the wall of York, whence it was removed in Feb- 
ruary, 1461, and buried with his wife at Bisham, in Berkshire, where he 
had prepared a place of sepulture before the battle of Blore-heath. He left 
three sons : Richard earl of Salisbury and Warwick, and John marquis of 
Montacute, both killed at Bamet, in 1471 ; and William, lord Falconbridge 
and earl of Kent, who died in 1463. Of his daughters, Margaret was the 
wife of John de Vere, earl of Oxford, a staunch Lancastrian ; and Katherine 
married first Lord Bonville, and afterwards lord Hastings. 

° See A.D. 1432. 

P He was unpopular, as having been concerned, under Suffolk, in nego- 
tiating the king's marriage, and on Dec. 9, 1449, he had licence to go on 
a pilgrimage ; hence, perhaps, his presence at Portsmouth. 
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headed at sea, by order of the constable of the Tower, 
(John Holland, duke of Exeter). 

John Cade (calling himself Mortimer *») raises an 
insurrection in Kent, in May. He encamps on Black- 
heath, June i, and, as "captain of the great assembly 
of Kent," requires the dismissal of evil councillors and 
the redress of grievances '. 

Sir Humphrey Stafford (cousin of Humphrey, duke 
of Buckingham ") is sent against him, but is defeated and 
killed at Sevenoaks, June 27. 

William Ascough, bishop of Salisbury, is murdered 
by insurgents at Edington, in Wiltshire, June 29. 

Cade enters London, July 3. He beheads Lord Say*, 
and Crowmer the sheriff of Kent, July 4, after which his 
followers begin to plunder. The citizens resist, and after 



1 He was an Irish soldier of fortune, '* a young man of a goodly stature and 
pregnant wit," and was supposed to be put forward by the duke of York, in 
order to ascertain the feeling of the nation towards his claim ; hence his as- 
sumed name of Mortimer. 

' The council refused to receive the statement of grievances, but it has 
been preserved, and may be seen in Stowe's Annals, (p. 388). It shews that 
the people had many very serious grievances to complain of, and that the 
picture given of. Cade and his followers by Shakespeare does them great 
injustice. 

• He was the grandson of Thomas of Woodstock, duke of Gloucester. 
He served in France in the wars of Henry V. and VI., and was present 
at the coronation of the latter at Paris. In 1440 he was appointed captain of 
Calais, and on Sept. 14, 1444, he was created duke of Buckingham. A fierce 
quarrel as to precedence ensued between himself and Henry Beauchamp, 
duke of Warwick and king of the Isle of Wight, but on Warwick's death 
soon after, he was declared first peer of the realm, and was also made con- 
stable of Dover and warden of the Cinque Ports. He was killed at the 
battle of Northampton in 1460, and was succeeded by his grandson, his 
eldest son, Humphrey, having fallen at the first battle of St. Oban's, where 
he himself was wounded ; his second son, Henry, became the second hus- 
band of Margaret, countess of Richmond. A frightful succession of cala- 
mities befel both the ancestors and the descendants of this potent noble, 
as well as himself. His grandfather was murdered at Calais, his father 
killed at Shrewsbury, his son at St. Alban's, and himself at Northampton ; 
his grandson and great-grandson were both executed as traitors, and the 
great-grandson of the last was in 1637 compelled by abject poverty to relin- 
quish the rank of Lord Stafford, to wnich he had become entitled, his sister 
being at the time the wife of a carpenter. 

* He was treasurer of England, and had been a devoted adherent of the 
duke of Suffolk. He was also lord-lieutenant of Kent, and was accused by 
Cade of greatly oppressing the people in concert with William Crowmer, the 
sheriff) who was his son-in-law. 
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a fierce fight on London bridge, the insurgents are driven 
out, July 5. 

The chancellor (Archbishop Kempe) and the bishop 
of Winchester (Wayneflete) meet Cade in the church of 
St. Margaret, Southwark, receive his statement of griev- 
ances, and consent to grant pardons for himself and his 
followers ", who thereupon begin to disperse, July 6. 

Cade retires to Rochester with his booty. Quarrels 
arise among his followers, and he flees from them, July 11. 
He is killed in Sussex, shortly after, when his body is 
brought to London, and his head set on the bridge, 
July 15 \ 

Cherbourg is taken by the French, Aug. 12 ''. 

The DUKE OF Somerset, late governor in Nor- 
mandy, returns to England, and takes the direction 
of affairs. 

The University of Glasgow founded by papal bull. 
A.D. 1451. The French overrun Gascony. The last 
town that holds out is Bayonne, which is taken Aug. 25. 

Truce for three years with Scotland, Aug. 14 *. 
A.D. 1462. The duke of York takes up arms, and de- 
mands that Somerset shall be brought to trial. Being 

" These pardons remain on the Patent Roll 28 Henry VI. part 2, and they 
shew that many persons of good position and property had taken a part in 
the rising, in Kent, Surrey, Sussex and Essex. Thus for Kent alone, one 
knight (Sir John Cheyne, of Eastchurch in Shepey), 18 squires, and 74 
gentlemen are pardoned, as well as the bailiff of Folkestone, the mayor of 
Queenborough, and the whole communities of Canterbury, Rochester, Chat- 
ham, Maidstone and Sandwich. The extent of sympathy with the insur- 
gents may be inferred from the fact, that the heads and quarters of Cade 
and others were sent to such widely distant places as Norwich, Gloucester, 
Colchester, Salisbury, Stamford, Winchester, &c. 

» On the same day a grant of 1000 marks out of the rebels* goods was 
made to Alexander I den, sheriff of Kent, and others, who had brought 
the corpse to London. 

• This, which was considered the virtual extinction of tha^English rule in 
France was for ages celebrated by an annual solemn thanksgiving in the 
cathedral of Coutances. A monument to the Virgin was also raised at Cher- 
bourg, where the annual ceremony was kept up with great pomp until the 
year 1700, when an accidental tumult occasioned its suppression. 
. « On the day before, a protest was made by Richard Andrewe, dean of 
Durham, one of the English negotiators, that nothing in the document should 
be taken to prejudice the king's claim to the sovereignty -of Scotland. 
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prevailed on to lay down his arms, he is imprisoned, but 
is shortly released, and retires to his castle of Wigmore. 

Talbot, earl of Shrewsbury, is sent to reconquer 
Gascony. Bordeaux surrenders to him, Oct. 23. 

William, earl of Douglas, (cousin of the preceding 
earlJ",) is murdered by James II. of Scotland, Feb. 22. 
The Douglases proclaim the king a perjured murderer, 
and declare themselves subjects of England. 

They take up arms, but being unsuccessful, are 
reconciled with the king. 

A.D. 1463. Talbot is defeated and killed at Castillon, 
July 23. Bordeaux is invested by the French, Aug, i ; 
taken by them, Oct. 17. 

The king falls ill, and is totally incapacitated for the 
government, November. 

The duke of York again comes forward, is admitted 
into the king's council, and procures the imprisonment 
of Somerset, Dec. 

A.D. 1464. The parliament meets, Feb. 14. The king's 
incapacity being fully certified, the duke of York is ap- 
pointed " protector and defender of the kingdom," during 
the minority of Prince Edward, April 3. 

Somerset is deprived of his offices *, and accused 
of treason, but the charge is not followed up. 

James, earl of Douglas, rebels, but being defeated, 
flees to England '. 

A.D.1466. The king recovers his health. He revokes 
the duke of York's commission as Protector, and releases 
Somerset from the Tower, Feb. 5. 

The dukes of York and Somerset enter into bonds 
of 20,000 marks each to submit their disputes to arbi- 
tration, March 4, 

J See A.D. X450. 

■ One of these was the captainship of Calais, which was bestowed on the 
duke of York, for seven years, July 38, 2454, but was taken fix>m him 
shortly after. 

* An annuity of ;^ 500 was granted to him, Aug. 7, Z455« 
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The duke of York, being, only two days after, de- 
prived of the captainship of Calais, takes up arms ; 
Somerset advances against him. The armies meet at 
St. Alban's, May 23, when Somerset is killed ^, and the 
duke of York gains a complete victory. 

The parliament meets, July 9, when a declaration 
is made of the innocence of the duke of Gloucester % 
and a general pardon issued. 

The captainship of Calais bestowed on the earl 
OF Warwick *. 



t> Henry, earl of Northumberland, was also killed on the Lancastrian side ; 
he was brother-in-law of the duke of York. 

« See A.D. X44;r. 

^ Richard Neville was the eldest son of Richard Neville, earl of Salisbury, 
and was bom in the year 1428. Like his father he married an heiress, and 
thus became earl of Warwick.^ He acquired vast property with his wife, 
and he acted so liberally with it, making all comers welcome to his board, 
wherever he had an estate, and whenever he came to I^ndon, that he was 
a popular favourite. He espoused the cause of the duke of York, led the 
van at the battle of St. Alban*s, where Somerset, his brother-in-law, was 
^lain, and soon after received the appointment of captain of Calais, which 
important post he retained, through many vicissitudes of fortune, until his 
death. An attempt was made to assassinate him in the year 1458, which oc- 
casioned the Yorkists again to take arms. Though successful at first, they 
were eventually dispersed ;^ the earl, among others, was attainted, and the 
voung duke of Somerset, his nephew, was sent to dispossess him of Calais. 
Warwick, however, foiled him, and, being well used to service at sea, main- 
tained his forces by a piratical warfare, in which he sometimes seized wealthy 
Lancastrians on the English coast, and put them to ransom ; at others, cap- 
tured rich Spanish ships ; then, returning to England, he gained the battle 
of Northampton, but was defeated by Queen Margaret at St. Alban's. Ed- 
ward IV. now succeeded, and Warwick was for a while all-powerful. He 
gained the victory of Towton, was made captain of Dover, (Calais was al- 
ready in his keeping), warden of the Scottish marches, lord chamberlain 
and lord steward, and had erants of forfeited lands to the amount of 80,000 
crowns annually, while one tirother was made earl of Northumberland, and 
the other archbishop of York. He at length found rivsds in the Woodvilles, 
the relatives of Edward's queen ; quairels and slight insurrections ensued, 
and in 1470 he suddenly espoused the Lancastrian cause, drove out Edward 
and restored Henry, from whom he received a confirmation of all his offices 
and acquisitions, and the post of admiral. Edward returned, and the earl 
was defeated and killed, together with his brother, at Bamet, April 14, 1471 ; 
their bodies were brought to London, exposed to public gaze in one coffin, 
and afterwards buried at Bisham, with their father. Richard left two 
daughters : Isabel, who married the duke of Clarence ; and Anne, first 
married to Edward, son of Henry VI., and afterwards to Richard, duke of 
Gloucester. ^ His widow took sanctuary for a while at Beaulieu, and after- 
wards lived in poverty until the time of Henry VII., who^ made a show of 
restoring her estates, but she at once conveyed them to him, and received 
one manor (Sutton, in Warwickshire) for her support. She was living in 
Z490, but how long after is uncertain. 
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The earl of Douglas invades Scotland ; he is de- 
feated, and two of his brothers killed. 

The king again falls ill, when, at the desire of the 
parliament, the duke of York is a second time consti- 
tuted Protector, to remain until dismissed by the parlia- 
ment, Nov. 19. 

A.D. 1456. The king recovers, and again revokes the 
duke's commission, Feb. 25. The duke and his chief 
adherents retire to their estates *. 

Donald, lord of the Isles, invades Scotland, in con- 
cert with the Douglases. He burns Inverness, but soon 
retires. 

A.D. 1467. The French and Bretbns ravage the English 
coast ; they plunder Sandwich, Aug. 28. 

The truce with Scotland renewed for four years, 
Dec. 31. 

A.D. 1458. The qiieen and the duke of York are for- 
mally reconciled', March 25. 

Magdalen College, Oxford, founded by William 
Wayneflete^^, bishop of Winchester, July 18. 

John Neville, the younger brother of Richard, defeated the Lancastrians 
at Hexham, and was created earl of Northumberland ; this was afterwards 
changed for the title of marquis of Montagu. He followed his brother's 
steps, and fell with him at Barnet. His son George, a child, who had been 
created duke of Bedford, was stripped of his estates, then deposed for his 
poverty, and imprisoned with the young earl of Warwick at Sheriff Hutton, 
where he died. May 4, 1483. 

• The earl of Warwick repaired to Calais, the garrison of which adhered 
to him through all the subseauent changes. 

' They repaired to St. Paul's church to a solemn service, the duke leading 
the queen by the hand, and the chiefs on each side followed them, in 
a similar amicable fashion. "But," says Halle, "though their bodies 
were joined, their hearts were far asunder," as became evident enough 
not long after. 

8 His father's name was Richard Pattyn, but the son was usually styled 
William Wayneflete, from the place of his birth. Like Chicheley he was 
a Winchester scholar, and like him he imitated Wykeham by founding 
a college. He was for a while master of Winchester School, was in 1443 
appointed provost of Eton, and in 1447 succeeded Cardinal Beaufort as 
bishop of Winchester. He soon after commenced his academical foundation 
by procuring licence to found St. Mary Magdalen Hall (May 6, 1448), but 
did not obtain the foundation charter of his college until 1458. He held the 
post of chancellor from 1456 to 1460, and was with Henry VL at the second 
battle of Northampton. He was known as a decided partisan of the House 
of Lancaster, but was so generally esteemed for his integrity, that £dward IV. 
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An attempt made to assassinate the earl of Warwick, 
in London, Sept. 9. He escapes to the north, arranges 
with his father (the earl of Salisbury) and the duke of 
York for their defence, and then repairs to Calais. 

A.D. 1469. The earl of Salisbury marches to join the 
duke of York. On his way he defeats and kills Lord 
Audley, a Lancastrian, at Blore-heath, in Staffordshire, 
Sept. 23. 

The earls of Salisbury and Warwick join the duke 
of York. The Lancastrians, headed by the queen, ad- 
vance to Ludlow against him, when Sir Andrew Trol- 
lope** deserts to them, Oct. 13; a pardon is offered, 
and the duke's army disbands K 

The duke of Somerset makes an attempt to get 
Calais out of the hands of the Yorkists, but fails. 

A parliament held at Coventry, in which the duke 
of York and his chief adherents are attainted, Nov. 20. 

A.D. 1460. The Yorkist lords at Calais, invited by the 
people of Kent, land at Sandwich, about Midsummer, 
They enter London with a large army, July 2. 

The queen raises a force, which is totally defeated 
by the Yorkists at Northampton, July 10. The duke of 
Buckingham, the queen's general, is killed, the king 
taken prisoner, and the queen and her son obliged to 
flee to Scotland. 

James IL of Scotland is killed by the bursting of 
a cannon at the siege of Roxburgh, Aug. 3. He is 
succeeded by his son James I XL, a child not seven 
years old. 

not only allowed him to retire unmolested to his see and granted him 
a general pardon, but also became visitor of his college and bestowed 
lands on it. Bishop Wayneflete died Aug. 11, i486, and was buried at 
Winchester, where his tomb is still kept in repair by Magdalen College. 

•» He had long served in the French wars, and was much trusted by the 
earl of Warwick, with whom he came from Calais. He was killed on the 
Lancastrian side at Towton. 

He fled with one of his sons (the earl of Rutland) to Ireland. The earls 
of March, Salisbury, and Warwick escaped to Calais, and ravaged the Eng- 
lish coast with their ships, capturing on one occasion Lord Rivers and other 
Lancastrians, who were assembling a force against them at Sandwich. 
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The parliament assembles, Oct. 7. 

The duke of York returns from Ireland, Oct. 9. He 
makes a formal claim to the crown, Oct. 16. 

A compromise is effected, Oct. 31, that Henry shall 
retain the crown for life, and be succeeded by the duke 
of York, The proceedings of the parliament at Coventry 
in 1459 are set aside as illegal, [39 Hen. VI. c. i]. 

The queen raises an army in the north, and advances 
against the Yorkists. The duke of York leaves London 
to oppose her, Dec 2. 

The duke of York is besieged by Margaret's forces 
in Sandal castle, near Wakefield ; he sallies out, and 
attacks them, but is defeated and killed, Dec. 30. His 
son, the earl of Rutland, is taken and butchered in cold 
blood by Lord Clifford' ; and the earl of Salisbur>' and 
several other prisoners are beheaded without trial at 
Pontefract, the next day. 

AJ>.li61. The young duke of York (afterwards Ed- 
ward IV.) defeats the earl of Pembroke^ at Mortimer's 
Cross (near Wigmore), Feb. 2. The earFs father (Owen 
Tudor) and several other prisoners are beheaded on 
the field. 

The queen advances southward, defeats the earl of 
Warwick at St.Alban's, Feb. 17, and rescues the king. 
Her partisans ravage the country, when she is refused 
admission into London, and obliged to retire to the 
north. 

i John, lord Cfiffotd, hakd been comaawsaiy-generaJ of die Scottish marches^ 
and from bis fierce and lawless dbaracter bore the name of ** the butcher. 



His &ther. Thomas, who was die nephew of Hocspor, had ^lUen on the 
Lukcastrian side at the first battle of St. Alban^ and he himself was kiUed 
nk Tbwtoo. He had made himself so obnoxioas to the Yorkists, that hcs son 
Henrjr owed tus life to being brought up as a shepherd, in which scate he 
icmmned until die accessaon of Henry VIL, who restored his title aiKl 
he serred at the battle of Flodden, and died in 1513. Robert. 

Til.; 



% X;nmi^n son of **the butcher,* was euBpfered hj Henrr VII> 3t> a spy, 

treachery proved &tal to Sir William Stanler and manr others^ 

NT TWdor, secoad son dfOwcn Todor and ^xen Katherioe. He 

from die field, and Kved an exile for years, carrying about with him 

le nephew, afterwards Hearr VII. He died m 149^ then bavtnir 

lh» iUk gf dSbe^af Bed&inL 
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The duke of York enters London, Feb. 28. His army 
being mustered in St. John's fields on Sunday, March 2, 
the Lord Falconbridge ^ addresses the citizens in favour 
of the duke's right to the crown. 

The duke urges his claim before a council of such 
peers, prelates, and chief citizens as can be collected, 
and they declare him king, March 3. 



Events in General History. 

A.D. 

Constantinople unsuccessfully besieged by the Turks . 1423 
The Schism of the West terminated by the resignation 

of the anti-pope Clement VIII 1429 

The Council of Basle opened . . . . . 143 1 

The Turks conquer Servia 1439 

The Turks render the Morea tributary .... 1446 

Constantinople taken by Mahomet II 1453 

The Turks conquer the Morea 1460 

• William Neville, a younger brother of the carl of Salisbury ; like him, 
he obtained his title by marrying an heiress. In 1462 he was created earl 
of Kent, and died soon after. Thomas, called the Bastard of Falconbridge, 
a natural son of the preceding lord, was admiral of Warwick's navy when 
Henry VI. was restored. He in May, 1471. attempted to seize the Tower, 
where Edward's (^ueen and young family resided : being repubed from L#on- 
don, he lived awhile by piracy, having at one time a fleet of near 50 ships at 
Sandwich, but was at last captured and beheaded. 
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HOUSE OF YORK. 




Bitdgea Dt the HmiM ol lork. 

Lionel of Antwerp, duke of Clarence and earl of 
Ulster, the third son of Edward 111., was the ancestor 
of this House, as his younger brother John was of that 
of Lancaster. His wife was Ehzabeth, heiress of William 
de Burgh, who had been killed by some of his fellow 
Anglo-Irish chiefs, and it was to recover her patrimony, 
which had been shared according to the native laws, 
that his expeditions to Ireland ' were mainly undertaken. 
Their only daughter, Philippa, became the wife of Ed- 
mund, and the mother of Roger Mortimer, earl of March 
and Ulster, who was in 1385 declared presumptive heir 
to the throne, and was killed in Ireland in 1398. He 
had married Eleanora, the daughter of Thomas Holland, 
earl of Kent, (half-brother of Richard IL,) and left a son 
and two daughters. His son Edmund's claim to the 
throne was set aside by the parliament of 1399, and he 
died without issue in 1434 ; his daughter Anne married 

■ See A.D. u6i, 1366. 
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Richard, earl of Cambridge, (second son of Edmund of 
Langley, duke of York,) and was by him the mother of 
one son, Richard, who, though he never bore the title, 
is justly to be regarded as the first king of the House 
of York \ 

Neither the place nor the date of Richard's birth have 
been fully ascertained, but he cannot have been more 
than five years of age when his father was put to death ''. 
He was placed in the guardianship of Joan, countess of 
Westmoreland, whose youngest daughter. Cicely, he after- 
wards married. In 1425 he was relieved from corruption 
of blood, and succeeded to the estates and titles of his 
uncles, Edward duke of York, and Edmund earl of 
March, and he was knighted along with the young 
King Henry in 1426. In 1430 the important office of 
constable of England was bestowed on him ; in 1432, 
though still very young, he was employed to guard the 
coast of Normandy, and in 1436 he advanced almost 
to the gates of Paris. He was recalled in the following 
year, and though sent again in 1440 as lieutenant and 
captain to Normandy, he was again superseded by Beau- 
fort, marquis of Dorset, who weakly or treacherously suf- 
fered himself to be expelled by the French, and then 
returning to England shared with Queen Margaret the 
direction of pubhc affairs. York firmly opposed him, 
and in order to remove such an obstacle to their pro- 
jects, he was made lieutenant of Ireland for ten years, 
from July 5, 1449. 

Up to this time the duke of York had silently acqui- 
esced in the Lancastrian usurpation, but he now (urged, 
it is said, by his brother-in-law and nephew, the earls of 

•» In the first parliament of his son's reign an act was passed [i Edw. IV. 
C. i], in which he is styled "the right noble and famous prince of worthy 
memory, Richard, late duke of York ... in his life very king in right of 
the realm of England, singular protector, lover and defensour of the good 
governance, policy, commonweal, peace and tranquillity thereof." 

« See A.D. 1415. 
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Salisbury and Warwick,) began to put forward his claim 
to the crown, having by his wise and mild government 
gained the firm support of the Irish, whose affection for 
his House continued unabated after its fall **. His claim 
was resisted far more strenuously by Margaret, and by 
Dorset (who had become duke of Somerset), than by 
Henry himself, and was looked on with favour by the 
bulk of the nation, not only from its real weight and the 
duke's brilliant services, but also from hatred to those 
who had lost the conquests of Henry V. Attempts were 
made to accommodate the dispute by bringing Somerset 
to trial, and declaring the duke of York Protector of the 
realm ; but these failed through the violent spirit of Mar- 
garet, and arms were at length resorted to. The first 
battle was fought at St. Alban's (May 23, 1455) ; Somer- 
set was there killed, and York again acknowledged Pro- 
tector. This appointment was soon after revoked by 
Henry, and the Yorkists were obliged to retire. A for- 
mal reconciliation followed, but it was soon broken by 
an attempt to assassinate the earl of Warwick. The 
battle of Bloreheath next occurred (Sept. 23, 1459), where 
the Lancastrians were again defeated, but through trea- 
chery the Yorkist army was soon after dispersed, and 
the duke and his friends having taken to flight, were 
attainted by a parliament held at Coventry. 

In the summer of 1460 they returned, defeated the 
Lancastrians at Northampton, took Henry prisoner, and 
had the duke of York declared heir to the throne. Mar- 
garet, however, did not abide by this, but raising a force 
in Scotland and the north of England, she advanced 
southward. The duke marched to meet her, but, by 
some mismanagement not to be expected in so expe- 
rienced a soldier, he suffered himself to be surrounded 

* He himself found safety there, with his son, the earl of Rutland, in 1459. 
The Irish also fought in the cause of his pretended grandson, Lambert Sim- 
nel, and afterwards joined Richard^ who was probably his heir. 
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by her forces, and besieged in Sandal castle, in York- 
shire ; and then, with equal imprudence, sallying out 
before his reinforcements arrived, he fell into an am- 
buscade and was killed, near Wakefield, Dec. 30, 1460. 
His head was placed on the wall of York, and garnished 
with a p^iper crown, but was taken down after the battle 
of Towton, and interred with his body and that of his 
son, the earl of Rutland, at Pontefract. Thence the 
bodies were removed in July, 1466, and buried with 
royal pomp at Fotheringhay. 

By his marriage with the daughter of Ralph, earl of 
Westmoreland (who survived until May 31, 1495, when 
she died at Berkhampstead, and was buried with him 
at Fotheringhay,) he had a family of eight sons and 
four daughters. Of these, 

Edward and Richard became kings. 

Edmund, earl of Rutland, born at Rouen, May 17, 
1 443, was killed at Wakefield, Dec, 30, 1460. 

George, born at Dublin in 1449, was created duke of 
Clarence, and also appointed lieutenant of Ireland (Feb. 
28, 1462), soon after his brother's accession. He, how- 
ever, conceived himself neglected and injured by the 
aggrandizement of the Woodvilles, and leagued with the 
earl of Warwick (whose daughter Isabel he married) 
first against them, and eventually against the king. His 
fickle temper led him to forsake Warwick shortly after, 
but his reconciliation with Edward was probably not 
sincere. A quarrel next arose with Richard, duke of 
Gloucester, concerning the Warwick estates, which Cla- 
rence endeavoured to secure entirely to himself, and 
which Gloucester was resolved to share ; then fresh dis- 
sensions occurred with the Woodvilles. In 1477 he ap- 
parently gave his sanction to an attempt to calculate 
"by art magic, the death and final destruction of the 
king and prince," was thereupon convicted of treason, 
and was found dead in the Tower shortly after (Feb. 18, 
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1478 '). His wife and youngest child had died by poison 
about a year before, but he left a son and a daughter 
(Edward, earl of Warwick, and Margaret, countess of 
Salisbury), who both suffered death in the same prison 
under the Tudors. 

Of the duke of York's daughters, Anne married first 
Henry Holland, duke of Exeter', and afterwards Sir 
Thomas St. Leger. She died in 1475, leaving by her 
second husband a daughter, Anne, who married Sir 
George Manners, the ancestor of the dukes of Rutland. 

Elizabeth married John de la Pole, duke of Suffolk, 
and was the mother of John, earl of Lincoln, who was 
nominated the heir of Richard III., but was killed in 
the battle of Stoke, during his father's lifetime ; Edmund, 
earl of Suffolk, beheaded in 15 13; Richard, known as 
the White Rose of England, killed at Pavia in 1525 ; 
Humphrey and Edward, who preserved their lives by 
taking holy orders ; and two daughters. 

Margaret married Charles the Bold, duke of Burgmidy, 
and sunn\*ing him near thirty years died at Mechlin, 
in 1503. 

Henry*, William, John, Thomas, and Ursula, died 
N-oung. 

The peculiar seat of the House of York was the castle 
of FvHheringbay, on the Xen, in XorthamptonshiTe. 
The nvuior was <?ranted bv Edward III. to his soq 
Edmund of Langiey, who rebuik great part of the casde. 



f««$«3S)^<xxk i.x ^» s> ixasi it tit Sfcrt :iir Aasrbrtty. Eirl Rrversw ii»i 
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and commenced a collegiate church, dedicated to the 
Annunciation of the blessed Virgin and All Saints, which 
was carried on by his son, and completed by his grand* 
son, Richard, whose body was, in 1466, buried there 
under a handsome shrine on the north side of the high 
altar. His. wife, the duchess Cicely, and their son, 
the earl of Rutland, were buried beside him ; but the 
college being suppressed under Edward VI., and its 
site granted to Dudley, duke of Northumberland, the 
church, as was but too usual, was dismantled •*, and 
the royal tombs fell to decay. At length Queen Eli- 
zabeth visiting the spot, ordered the bodies to be re- 
moved to the parish church, where monuments, "by 
no means worthy," says Camden, " of such princes, sons 
of kings, and progenitors of kings of England," still exist 
to their memory. 

So troubled a period as the reigns of Henry VI., 
Edward IV., and Richard III., might seem little fa- 
vourable to peaceful pursuits, yet considerable progress 
was made both in commerce and in the encourage- 
ment of learning. The Statute-book, particularly of the 
Yorkist princes, shews how carefully what were then 
conceived to be the true interests of the nation as to 
trade were legislated for ; and the period which wit- 
nessed the foundation of numerous colleges and halls 
in both Universities*, and of the public schools and 
library at Oxford, cannot justly be reproached as neg- 
lectful of the liberal arts. Indeed Edward and Richard 
were distinguished patrons of learning, although engaged 
in an almost incessant struggle for their lives. Among 

^ Some of the richly carved stalls have been preserved in the neighbour- 
ing churches of Hemington and Tansor ; they are decorated with the York- 
ist badges and crests. 

» Lincoln, All Souls', and Magdalen Colleges, at Oxford ; King's and 
Queens* Colleges and Catherine Hall, at Cambridge ; and Eton College, 
still exist of the foundations of this era. Most of them were commenced 
under the Lancastrian princes, but the House of York protected them, 
and added to their endowments. 
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Edward's chief favourites were the accomplished scholar, 
John Tiptoft earl of Worcester, and Anthony Woodville 
earl Rivers, a gallant cavalier, though a man of doubtful 
character, but worthy of remembrance as the elegant 
poet, the translator of moral works, and the generous 
patron of William Caxton, who introduced the art of 
printing to England under his auspices. 

Nothing can be more unjust than the tone that modem 
historians in general have adopted towards the House of 
York, the members and the partisans of which are re- 
presented as guilty of innumerable crimes, many of them, 
in all probability, mere inventions of writers in the in- 
terest of the Tudors, whose object in vilifying their pre- 
decessors is sufficiently obvious. Though the fact is 
indisputable* that Richard, duke of York, was the legi- 
timate king, he is ordinarily spoken of as a rebel, and 
thus is laid on him the odium of the murderous con- 
flict, so well known as the War of the Roses, (in which, 
according to a vague, but probably not exaggerated 
estimate, 12 princes of the blood, 200 other nobles, and 
100,000 of the knights and gentry perished"*,) when in 
reality it arose from the treason of Henry of Boling- 
broke. 

The falcon and fetterlock, the sun in splendour, and 
the white rose, (often with the emblem of the Passion 
in its centre,) are the peculiar badges of the House of 
York ; many other emblems are found, but they are 
rather the personal distinctions of each prince, as the 
lion rampart argent, of the earl of March; the black 
bull, of Clarence ; and the white boar, of Gloucester. 

k No chronicler then thought it necessary to record the loss of any who 
were not of noble or gentle blood ; but it probably was not, in this contest, 
proportionately so great as that of the otner classes, who fought with all 
the fierceness of personal rivalry. " Kill the nobles, and spare the com- 
mons," was the maxim, and the practice, of both Edward and Margaret. 




EdTud 17., tronk hli QrMl S«il. 
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EDWARD IV. 

Edward, the second son of Richard, duke of York, 
and Cicely, daughter of the earl of Westmoreland, was 
bom at Rouen, April 29, 1442, while his father held the 
office of regent of France for Henry VI. He was 
obliged to flee to Calais when the Yorkist forces were 
dispersed in 1459, but returned in the following summer, 
when they gained a great victory at Northampton, and 
soon after Richard was recognised by the parliament 
as heir to the throne. At the end of the year the duke 
was killed at Wakefield, but Edward shortly after de- 
feated the Lancastrians at Mortimer's Cross, and boldly 
advancing on London, in spite of a defeat experienced 
at St. Alban's by his chief partisan, the earl of Warwick, 
he entered the city Feb. 28, and was installed as king 
March 4, 1461. 

He had, however, to leave London almost immediately 
to meet the forces of Queen Margaret, and having de- 
feated them at Towton, March 29, thus secured his 
throne. The Lancastrians rose again in 1464, but were 
defeated, and so completely crushed that they could 
offer no further opposition ; Margaret retired to the con- 
tinent, and Henry fell into his hands. Quarrels, how- 
ever, arose between the duke of Clarence, the earl of 
Warwick, and others of the old nobility, and the family 



^ 
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of Edward's queen', in consequence of which he was 
driven into exile, and King Henry restored, in 1470. 
Edward soon returned, however, defeated all his op- 
ponents at Bamet and at Tewkesbury, captured Queen 
Margaret, and reigned henceforth undisturbed by civil 
war, though by no means free from disquietude at the 
protection which the exiled Lancastrians met with abroad. 
He was engaged during the greater part of his reign 
in either covert or open attacks upon Scotland**, and 
he also, in 1475, led an army into France, but he ef- 
fected nothing of consequence in either country; he 
was equally unsuccessful in a number of marriages which 
he planned for his children while yet infants, none of 
which took effect, and he died rather suddenly, April 9, 
1483, after a reign of twenty-two years, marked by more 
cruelty and licentiousness than any former king had 
exhibited. 

In 1463, or 1464, Edward married Elizabeth, widow 



• The Woodvilles were originally a Northamptonshire family, and their 
ancestors had frequently held the shrievalty there, but in the time of Rich- 
ard II. they settled in Kent. Richard, the queen's father, held at diflfer- 
ent times the offices of seneschal of Normandy, constable of the Tower, 
and lieutenant of Calais. He married Jacquetta, the widow of the duke 
of Bedford, was ennobled in 1448, and being a warm partisan of the House 
of Lancaster, was in 1459 seized at Sandwich by some of the exiled Yorkists 
and carried a prisoner to Calais. He was soon released, and lived ap- 
parently in retirement for a few succeeding years, but shortly after his 
daughter's marriage was created earl Rivers, and received many valuable 
^ants, and the offices of constable and treasurer. At length, on the break- 
ing out of the troubles which drove Edward IV. for a while into exile, the 
earl and his son John were captured and beheaded. He left a large family, 
of whom Anthony succeeded him as earl Rivers, and also lost his life by 
violence ; Lionel became bishop of Salisbury, conspired against Richard III. 
and died in exile ; and Richard was killed in Britanny in 1489. 

Anthony, in right of his wife, became Lord Scales, and is celebrated for 
his gallantry and love of literature. He received a grant of the Isle of 
Wight from Edward IV., fled with him to Holland, and on his return 
was appointed governor of Calais and captain general. He was the go- 
vernor of his nephew, Edward V., but being seized at Stony Stratford, 
in April, 1483, was carried into Yorkshire, and beheaded at Pontefract 
about the 26th of June, by order of Richard III., with whom he had been 
long at variance. 

•» His interference was highly resented, and in an Act of the Scottish 

Earliament of 1481 he is styled " the revare (robber) Edward calland him 
ing of England." • 
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of John Grey, Lord Ferrers of Groby '^j and daughter of 
Richard Woodville "*, lord Rivers, by Jacquetta, formerly 
duchess of Bedford. The queen's relatives were all Lan- 
castrians, they were also needy, but they were speedily 
married to the richest heirs and heiresses®, and en- 
grossed the favour of the king to the exclusion of those 
who had placed him on the throne. This was deeply 
resented, and caused his temporary expulsion ; several 
of the Woodvilles perished on the scaffold ; the queen 
was obliged twice to take sanctuary ; and she at last 
died (June 8, 1492) in confinement in the nunnery at 
Bermondsey, where she had been placed by her son- 
in-law, Henry VI L 

The children of Edward and Elizabeth were three sons 
and seven daughters. 

1. Edward, became king. 

2. Richard, bom Aug. 17, 1472, was created duke of 
York, and also appointed lieutenant of Ireland, Lord 
Gormanstown being his deputy. In 1477 he was mar- 
ried to Anne, the heiress of John Mowbray, duke of 
Norfolk, but she died shortly after, and he is usually 
said to have been murdered with his brother, in the 
Tower, by order of their uncle, the duke of Gloucester ; 
the fact, however, is not certain. 

3. George, created duke of Bedford, died an infant. 
Mary and Margaret died young; Bridget (born 1480) 

died a nun at Dartford, about 1517. 

" He was never summoned to parliament, and is usually known only as 
Sir John Grey. He was killed on the Lancastrian side at St. Alban's, 
in 1461. 

^ The partisans of his brother Richard asserted that he had a wife living 
at the time, Eleanor, daughter of Talbot, earl of Shrewsbury, and widow 
of Lord Butler, son of James, earl of Ormond and Wiltshire ; the proofs 
of their statement appeared satisfactory to the first parliament of Rich- 
ard III., but the Tudor \yriters allege that she was only his mistress. 

• Her brother Anthony married the daughter of Lord Scales, believed 
to be the wealthiest heiress in the kingdom, and intended as the wife of 
the young duke of Clarence ; John, another brother, married the dowager 
duchess of Norfoll^ ; her son, Sir Thomas Grey, married the infant daughter 
of the duchess of Exeter (she was Edward's niece) ; and her five sister 
were amply provided for in like manner; one of them (Katherine) married 
the young duke of Buckingham, who was a ward of the ccovitw. 
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Of the remaining princesses, Elizabeth married Henry 
VII. Cicely (bom 1469) married first Lord Wells, and 
afterwards Thomas Kyme, of the Isle of Wight ; she 
died Aug 24, 1507. Anne (bom 1475) married Lord 
Thomas Howard, son of the earl of Surrey, Feb. 4, 
1495, and died 1512. Katherine (bom 1479) married Lord 
William Courtenay, son of the earl of Devon, and died 
Nov. 15, 1527. Her son Henry, marquis of Exeter, 
was beheaded in 1539, on a charge of corresponding 
with his cousin, Reginald Pole. 

Edward left two natiural children : i. Arthur, who mar- 
ried an heiress, and was created Viscount Lisle ' ; he was 
a military conMnander, but being accused of a design to 
betray Calais, he was imprisoned in the Tower, where he 
died, March 3, 1542, it is said of joy at learning that the 
king was satisfied of his innocence ; 2. Elizabeth, who 
married Sir Thomas Lumley. 

The royal arms and motto were the same in this as in 
the preceding reign, but Edward employed other sup- 
porters, chiefly in token of various ancestral possessions. 
Some existing examples have a black bull and a white 
lion, (Clarence and March) ; some a white lion and a 
white hart ; others two white lions. His badges are 
numerous, and likewise allude either to the possessions 
or the varying fortunes of his family. The black bull 
is the symbol of Clarence ; the black dragon, of Ulster ; 
the white wolf, the emblem of the Mortimers ; the white 
hart shews his kindred with Richard II. ; while the falcon 
and fetterlock indicate the depression, and the sun in 
splendour the triumph, of his house '. 

Edward possessed great military skill and undaunted 
courage, a handsome person and fascinating manners ; 

'' His daughter Frances married Thomas Monk, a gentleman of Devon, 
and ancestor of Monk, duke of Albemarle. 

t Shakspeare thus alludes to the latter well-known emblem : — 

" Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by the Sun of York I " 
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but he was also unscrupulous, licentious, and cruel. The 
fickleness of his temper is seen in his abandoning his 
father's and his own greatest friends, the Nevilles, for 
new favourites from his queen's family ; his rapacity, in 
the " benevolences " which he extorted ; and his want of 
natural affection, in the part he acted in the destruction 
of his brother Clarence. It was remarked that he wit- 
nessed an execution with as much pleasure as others 
would a pageant ; and indeed he seems seldom to have 
extended mercy to those who fell into his power '*, being 
apparently more desirous to exterminate than to con- 
ciliate his opponents. 



A.D. 1461. Edward is solemnly installed at Westminster 
as king, March 4 *. 

George Neville, bishop of Exeter, is appointed lord 
chancellor, March 10 ; and his brother, Richard, earl 
OF Warwick, is commissioned to receive the submission 
of the adherents of " Henry, late king of England," and 
to seize the property of all who may refuse, March 12. 

. Edward marches into the north, and defeats the Lan- 
castrians at Towton, near Tadcaster, March 29, with ter- 
rible slaughter J. Henry, his queen and son, with some 
of their adherents, escape to Scotland, but many are 
taken and executed ^. 

•» He, however, made an exception in favour of learned men, and freely 
pardoned both Bishop Wayneflete and Judge Fortescue, though active Lan- 
castrians, avowedly for their literary merits. 

i His regnal years are computed from this day. He was not crowned 
until the summer. 

i Lord Clifford was killed the day before in a skirmish at Ferry-bridge, as 
were Lord Fitzwalter and a natural brother of the earl of Warwick. The 
earl of Northumberland, lords Dacre and Wells, Sir Andrew Trollope and 
many other knights, fell at Towton. 

^ Amon^ these were the earls of Devonshire and of Ormond and Wiltshire, 
the father-m-law of Lady Eleanor Butler, who was afterwards asserted to be 
the wife of Edward. But in this horrible contest all ties of kindred or 
alliance seem to have been systematically disregarded by both parties; 
almost every noble family had fathers, sons, brothers arrayed against 
each other : — 

" Long years of havoc urge their destined course. 
And through the kindr^ squadrons mow their way." 
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Henry surrenders Berwick to the Scots, April 25. 

Edward returns to London, and is crowned, June 28, by 
the archbishop of Canterbury K He creates his brothers, 
George and Richard, dukes of Clarence and Gloucester. 

The Scottish regents are willing to assist the Lan- 
castrians, but are embarrassed by the intrigues of Edward 
with the Lord of the Isles and other nobles, and obliged 
to agree to remain neuter. 

The parliament meets, Nov. 4. It declares the Lan- 
castrian princes usurpers [i Edw. IV. c. i], but allows 
acts done by " the said pretensed kings" to remain valid, 
" except as to such persons, and every of them, whom 
our sovereign lord the king reputeth and holdeth for his 
rebels or enemies ""." 

All sheriffs except those of London, forbidden to 
proceed judicially °, [c. 2]. 

A.D. 1462. The earl of Oxford (John de Vere °), his son 
Aubrey, and several other Lancastrians, beheaded in ' 
London, Feb. 26. 

Edward makes a treaty for the conquest and par- 
tition of Scotland, with John, Lord of the Isles, and other 
nobles, Feb. 13. 

Queen Margaret, by a promise to surrender Calais 
if it should ever be in her power, obtains a small body 
of French troops, who however are shipwrecked on 
Holy Island, and either killed or taken; she escapes 
to Berwick. 

• Thomas Bourchier, brother of the earl of Essex, and uncle by marriage 
to the king. 

*" Edward took full advantage of this comprehensive clause, and trans> 
ferred lands, and privileges, and offices to his active supporters to such an 
extent that hundreds of Lancastrians, not so compromised as to forfeit their 
lives, were yet reduced to abject poverty. 

" The statute states that many liege people have been harassed by indict- 
ments and presentments "affirmed by jurors having no conscience, nor any 
freehold, and little goods,'* and even by the menial servants and bailiffs of 
sheriffs, merely to extort money. 

° He was bom in 1409, and was a cousin of the favourite of Richard II. 
He had made a pilgrima&;e to the Holy Land, and had served with much 
distinction both by sea and land in the French wars. 
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A,D.1463. The duke of Somerset (Henry Beaufort p) 
and many other Lancastrians abandon Henry, and make 
terms with Edward *i. • 

The trade in and exportation of wool regulated by 
statute, [3 Edw. IV. c. i]. 

The importation of "wares ready wrought" for- 
bidden, [c. 4]. 

The apparel of all persons regulated according to 
their rank, [c. 5 ']. 

Queen Margaret again sails to France, and obtains 
a body of troops from Louis XI. She lands in North- 
umberland, in October, but not being joined by the peo- 
ple, retires to Scotland. The earl of Angus makes an 
inroad as far as Alnwick in her favour. 

A.D. 1464. Queen Margaret marches into England, cap- 
tures several northern castles, and is again joined by So- 
merset, the Percies, and her other adherents. 

Edward marches against them. 

John, Lord Montagu', defeats the Lancastrians at 
Hedgley-moor (near Wooler) April 25, and at Hexham, 
May 15. Henry finds a refuge in Lancashire ; the queen 
and prince retire to Flanders. 

The duke of Somerset and many other prisoners are 
executed, and the estates and titles of the Percies (earl of 
Northumberland) are soon after granted to Montagu. 

Prince Alexander of Scotland captured at sea by the 
English, but released. 

p The son of the duke killed at St. Alban's in 1455. He had fled to Scot- 
land after the battle of Towton, and now gave up Bamborough castle as the 
price of pardon, but he soon rejoined the Lancastrians, was taken at Hexham, 
and beheaded. His brothers Edmund and John suffered the same fate after 
the battle of Tewkesbury. 

*i Others fled to France, where they lived in abject poverty. Philip de 
Comines, indeed, asserts that he saw the duke of Exeter (the brother-in-law 
of Edward) begging in the streets. 

' The commons of the realm, as well men as women, are said to wear ex- 
cessive and inordinate apparel, to the great di {pleasure of God, the enriching 
of strange realms, and the destruction of this realm. A somewhat similar 
statute was passed in Scotland in 1457. 

• He was the brother of the earl of Warwick, and after a variety of fortune 
met his death with him at Bamet, in the year 1471. 
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A fifteen years' truce concluded with Scotland, June i ; 
the Scots engaging to give neither assistance nor shelter 
to the Lancastrians. 

Edward avows his marriage with Elizabeth, the 
widow of Sir John Grey, a Lancastrian, Sept. 29 '. He 
heaps favours on her relatives, the Woodvilles, and thus 
arouses the jealousy of his brothers and his great sup- 
porter, the earl of Warwick. 

A.D. 1466. The manufacture of cloth regulated by sta- 
tute, [4 Edw. IV. c. I.] 

Passage to or from France by any other ports than 
Dover and Calais forbidden, except to soldiers and mer- 
chants with merchandize', [c. 10]. 

Edward sends ambassadors to France, Britanny, and 
Burgundy, to endeavour to procure the expulsion of the 
Lancastrian fugitives, but is unsuccessful. 

Edward's queen is crowned with great pomp at West- 
minster, May 26. 

A.D.146ff. Henry is captured in Lancashire, in July' ; 
he is conducted to London, treated with much ignominy, 
and imprisoned in the Tower. 

Lord Boyd, of Kilmarnock, and his brother Alexan- 
der, become the favourites of the king of Scotland, and 
dispose of ever5rthing at their pleasure. 

A.D.1467. The queen's relatives (the Woodvilles) en- 
deavour to lessen the influence of the Nevilles*. In 

* He had married her some time before, but authorities differ as to 
how long. 

* The king's command and stress of weather, duly proved, exonerated 
violators of this ordinance. One half of the penalties was to go to the king ; 
the other half to be employed upon the reparation of the castle of Dover ; or, 
according to another copy of the statute, given to any freeman of Dover 
who should sue for the same. 

* He had often been hid in the house of John Maychell, at Cracken- 
thorpe, in Westmoreland ; Maychell received a pardon for concealing him, 
Nov. 20, 1466. 

* Of the three brothers, Richard was earl of Warwick and Salisbury and 
captain of Calais ; John, earl of Northumberland and warden of the Scottish 
marches ; and George, archbishop of York and chancellor. They were all 
rich, and famed for keeping open house, which contrasted strongly with the 
conduct of the Woodvilles, who kept all their newly-gotten wealth for 
themselves. 
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consequence, the king takes the seals from the arch- 
bishop of York, June 9, and threatens to resume the gieat 
estates they had received ^ 

Edward forms an alliance with the duke of Burgundy 
(Charles the Bold) against France, and gives him his 
sister Margaret in marriage *. 

A.D. 1468. The giving of liveries prohibited *, [8 Edw. 
IV. c. 2]. 

The Nevilles and Woodvilles are formally reconciled. 

Edward forms alliances with the kings of Aragon 
and Castile, and the duke of Britanny, preparatory to an 
invasion of France. 

A.D.1469. The DUKE OF CLARENCE marries Isabel, 
daughter of the earl of Warwick, July 11**, and leagues 
with him against the Woodvilles. 

James 111. of Scotland marries Margaret, daughter 
of Christiern I. of Denmark. The Orkney and Shetland 
isles are surrendered to him as security for her marriage 
portion. 

An insurrection is raised, when the king's troops are 
defeated at Edgecote, near Banbury, July 26, and the 
queen's father and brother (John), together with the earl 
of Pembroke (William Herbert *=) and his brother (Sir 
Richard), captured, and executed. 

y He was empowered to do this by a statute for the resumption of impro- 
vident grants, [7 Edw. IV. c. 4], passed, as was supposed, by the advice of 
the Woodvilles. 

« They were married July 9, 1468. 

* They were still allowed to be given on public occasions, and for the 
time only, as at coronations, installations of prelates, &c. 

•» The ceremony was performed at Calais, by Archbishop Neville. 

B He had received this dignity only the year before, but he had been the 
governor of the castle of Pembroke ever since the flight of Jasper Tudor, 
and he had acted with great kindness to Jasper's orphan nephew, who sub- 
sequently became king as Henry VII. His will, made the day after the 
battle in the immediate prospect of death, contains the following affecting 
passage addressed to his wife : " Remember your promise to me, to take the 
order of widowhood, as ye may be the better master of your own, to perform 
my will, and to help my children, as I love and trust you." He conchides, 
" Wife, pray for me, and take the said order that ye promised me, as ye had 
in my life my heart and love, pod have mercy upon me, and save you 
and our children, and our Lady* and all the saints in heaven help me to 
salvation. Amen." 
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The Boyds fall into disgrace ; their estates are for- 
feited ; Lord Boyd and his son, the earl of Arran, escape ; 
Sir Alexander is executed. 

Henry Percy, son of the attainted earl of Northum- 
berland, is released from the Tower, and takes the oath 
of allegiance, Oct. 27. 

The estates and titles of the Percies restored. Nov.** 
A.D. 1470. The Lancastrians rise in Lincolnshire, under 
Sir Robert Wells, but are speedily suppressed, March. 

The earl of Warwick and the duke of Clarence are 
denounced as traitors by the king, March 31. They flee 
to Calais, but being refused admission, retire to France, 
where they are received by Louis XL 

Warwick is reconciled to Queen Margaret, and agrees 
to assist in restoring King Henry *. His daughter Anne 
is married to the young prince in July or August, 

Clarence becomes dissatisfied, and secretly promises 
to rejoin his brother. 

Warwick and Clarence land at Dartmouth, Sept. 13. 

Edward assembles an army against them, but being 
deserted by Lord Montagu (Warwick's brother), flees to 
Lynn, and there embarks for Flanders, Oct. 3'. 

Warwick enters London, Oct. 5, and releases King 
Henry from the Tower ^, but himself assumes all the 
powers of government. 

^ John Neville, the new-made earl, was, in recompense, raised to the 
higher title of marq^uis of Montagu, but he was deeply offended, declaring 
that the king had given him a fine name, with only a magpie's nest to sup- 
port it. He was killed soon after fighting on the Lancastrian side at 
Bamet. 

• It is believed that Warwick originally designed to make the duke of 
Clarence king, but finding this distasteful to both Yorkists and Lancas- 
trians, he undertook the restoration of Henry VL, at the instigation of 
Louis XL of France, who lived in constant apprehension of an attack 
from Edward. Clarence, enraged at being thus put aside, prepared to 
desert his confederates at the first opportunity. 

*" His queen took sanctuary at Westminster, Oct. 1, and her eldest son 
(afterwards Edward V.) was born there, Nov. 4. 

K Henry dated the resumption of the royal power from Oct. 9 ; and on the 
13th of the same month he went to St. Paul's, in great state, to return thanks 
for his restoration. 
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John Tiptoft, earl of Worcester^, is captured and 
beheaded, Oct. 15. 

A.D. 1471. A parliament held at Westminster, which 
repeals the attainder of the Lancastrians, attaints the 
Yorkists, and settles the crown anew on King Henry 
and his son Edward, and, in case of failure of issue, 
on the duke of Clarence. 

Edward sails from Zealand with a small force sup- 
plied by the duke of Burgundy, March 11, and lands at 
Ravenspur (at the mouth of the Humber), March 14. 

Edward makes oath in York minster that he only 
desires to recover his family estates (probably Mar. 19) ; 
but being joined by numerous partisans he reassumes 
the name of king, and marches on London. 

Clarence joins him at Coventry, March 30; he then 
advances to London, is admitted by the citizens*, and 
sends King Henry again to the Tower, April 11. 

Edward has homage publicly rendered to him at 
Paul's cross, April 13. 

Warwick follows him from Coventry, but is defeated 
and killed at Barnet, on Easter Sunday, April 14'*. 

•» He was the brother-in-law of Warwick, having married his sister Cicely. 
He was educated at Oxford, and after visiting the Holy Land, resided for 
some years in Italy, where his learning and eloquence attracted much at- 
tention. On his return to England he was promoted to many high offices 
by Edward IV., and refusing to abandon his cause, was put to death on 
charges of mal-administration in Ireland, wher.e he had been successively 
chancellor, deputy, and lieutenant, as well as constable of England ; he ts 
said by the Lancastrian writers to have acted with great cruelty in this 
latter office, but this is probably a calumny. Caxton laments his death 
with simple earnestness : ** O good blessed Lord God I what great loss was 

it of that noble, virtuous, and well disposed lord, the earl of Worcester 

At his death the axe did at one blow cut off more learning than was in the 
heads of all the surviving nobiUty." 

« Archbishop Neville, who was left in charge of King Henry, paraded 
him through the streets, hoping to induce the citizens to espouse his cause, 
but in vain. 

^ Edward's victory was greatly assisted by his having with him a number 
of Germans armed with hand-guns, then a new and terrible weapon. The 
forces arrayed against him had recently been enemies, and had little con- 
fidence in leach other. Warwick's men mistook the badge of the earl of Ox- 
ford for that of the king, which it nearly resembled, and attacked their 
allies, who, suspecting treachery, hastily left the field. 

John de Vere, earl of Oxford, was bom in 1442. Although his father and 
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Queen Margaret lands at Weymouth, April 14. On 
receiving the news of Warwick's death she seeks sanc- 
tuary at Ceme Abbey, in Dorsetshire. On being joined 
by the duke of Somerset (Edmund Beaufort) and others, 
who had escaped from Barnet, she sets out to join the 
Tudors in Wales. 

Edward marches against the Lancastrians, totally 
defeats them at Tewkesbury*, Saturday, May 4, takes 
Margaret prisoner, and puts to death the duke of Somer- 
set and many other nobles ". 

King Henry is found dead in the Tower shortly 
after °. 

brother had been beheaded as Lancastrians, (see a.d. 1462,] he was fa- 
voured by Edward IV., but quitted his party when Henry VI. was re- 
stored, and sat as lord steward in Judgment on Tiptoft, earl of Worcester. 
After the battle of Barnet, he fled nrst to Scotland, then to France, and ob- 
taining a few vessels in Britanny, he supported himself for a while by piracy ; 
he afterwards seized on St. Michael's Mount in Cornwall, where he reso- 
lutely endured a siege of some months. He was at last obliged to surrender 
on promise of life ; when he was sent to the castle of Hammes, in Picardy, 
where he remained until 1484. He then induced the governor of the place 
and many of the garrison to espouse the cause of Henry of Richmond, 
accompanied him to England, and powerfully contributed to his victory 
at Bosworth. He received large grants of the confiscated estates of the 
duke of Clarence, of the Nevilles, and of Catesby, was appointed constable 
of the Tower, and admiral, and survived until March 4, 1513. His wife, the 
sister of the^ earl of Warwick, is said to have supported herself during a part 
of his imprisonment by her needle, but at length her " great poverty " was 
relieved by a pension of ;^ioo a-ycar from Edward IV., which Richard III. 
continued to her (Patent Roll, 21 Edw. IV. p. z, m. zo, and z Rich. III. 
p. 5, m. Z32). 

^ One of the parties killed was John, lord Wenlock, who had formerly 
been an officer of Queen Margaret's household, and had been wounded on 
the Lancastrian side at the hrst battle of St. Alban's. He however soon 
after joined the Yorkists, fought for them at Towton, and received, beside 
many grants of lands, the office of chief butler. He also was made lieu- 
tenant of Calais under the earl of Warwick, and was greatly trusted by 
Edward IV., being employed on several important commercial embassies. 
He joined in the attempt to restore Henry VI., and was one of those who 
induced Margaret to renew the struggle after the defeat at Barnet. He, 
however, held back^ from the fight at Tewkesbury, and Somerset, sus- 
pecting that he waited an opportunity of joining the king, rushed on 
him, and killed him with his own hands. 

"• The young prince Edward is stated, in a contemporary manuscript, to 
have been killed while fleeing from the field, and not to have been butchered 
in Edward's presence, as commonly reported. The duke of Somerset, the 
lord prior of the Knights Hospitallers (John Longstrother), and about a 
dozen knights and squires, were dragged from the church, where they had 
taken refuge, and beheaded. May 6. 

° The day of Henry's death is not certainly known ; but it seems pro 
biable that it was late m May or early in June. See p. 2Z2. 
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A great council held, at which an oath is taken to 
maintain the right of Edward's infant son as his suc- 
cessor, July 3. 

A parliament meets at Westminster, October 5, 
which attaints many members of the Lancastrian party ; 
several bishops, however, who had acted with them in 
the late commotions, are pardoned 

A.D. 1472. The archbishop of York (George Neville) is 
stripped of his possessions and imprisoned at Guisnes, 
near Calais, on the charge of correspondence with the 
Lancastrian exiles. 

A.D, 1473, The earl of Oxford surprises St Michael's 
Mount, in Cornwall, in September, but being obliged to 
surrender (in February, 1474,) he is imprisoned. for ten 
years in the castle of Hammes, near Calais. 

The dukes of Clarence and Gloucester quarrel about 
the inheritance of the earl of Warwick °. 

Edward renews his alliances with foreign states pre- 
paratory to an attack on France. 

He obtains large sums of money from the parlia- 
ment, and also extorts "benevolences, or free gifts," by 
which, says the Chronicler of Croyland, " each man gave 
to the king what he pleased, or rather, what he did 
not please." 

Catherine Hall, Cambridge, founded. 

The prince of Wales allowed to give his livery and 
badge, notwithstanding existing statutes, [12 Edw. IV. 

c. 4]. 

Wears obstructing rivers ordered to be pulled down, 

[12 Edw. IV. c. 7P]. 

o Warwick left only two daughters ; Isabel was in 1469 married to 
Clarence, and Anne to Edward, prince of Wales. After the death of 
Warwick and the prince, Clarence endeavoured to retain the whole of 
the estates, and therefore laboured strenuously to prevent his sister-in-law 
from marrying again, even obliging her to disguise herself as a cook-maid ; 
but the duke of Gloucester discovered the cheat, and married her. 

p This was only doing what Magna Charta had provided should be done, 
250 years before. See a.d. 1215. 
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A.D. 1474, Edward passes the year in preparing for an 
expedition to France. 

Special privileges as to livery of lands and other 
matters granted to persons who should accompany the 
king to France, [14 Edw. IV. ct. i, 2]. 

A.D. 1475. Edward lands at Calais, July, and demands 
the crown of France. 

He is deceived in his expectations of support from 
the duke of Burgundy. Agrees to a truce for seven 
years, Aug. 29, has an interview with Louis XI., who 
promises him a large pension % and returns to England, 
Sept. 28'. 

Queen Margaret is ransomed by her father', and 
retires to France, Nov. 

Donald, Lord of the Isles, is attainted by the Scot- 
tish parliament, Nov. 27 *. 

A.D.1476. Edward endeavours in vain to induce the 
duke of Britanny (Francis II.) to surrender the earls 
of Pembroke and Richmond \ 

A.D. 1477. The earl of Mar, uncle of James III. of 
Scotland, expressing his hatred of the king's low-born 
favourites*, is imprisoned, and soon after dies, from 
what cause is uncertain. John duke of Albany (the 
king's brother), is also seized, but escapes to France. 

The duke of Clarence retires from court ^ Thomas 

^ It was to be 50,000 crowns annually, for 100 years after the decease 
of which of the two kings should die first ; but very few payments were 
made. 

' Philip de Comines places the conduct of Edward's councillors in a very 
odious light ; according to him, they all received bribes from the French 
king. 

* He obtained the money for this (50,000 crowns) by selling his coimty of 
Anjou to the king of France (Louis XI.), and died verjr soon after. 

* He was restored in blood the following year, but his possessions on the 
mainland of Scotland (Ross, Cantyre, Knapdale, and other tracts; were 
annexed to the crown. 

" Jasper and Henry Tudor. See a.d. 1461. 

* The king had a taste for the fine arts, and gave much more of his favour 
and society to their professors than was agreeable to his kindred or his fierce 
nobles. 

7 His duchess and his youngest son, Richard, had died shortly before, 
and John Thursby and Ankerett Twinnewe were convicted before the judges 
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Burdett and John Stacy, dependants of his, are executed 
on frivolous charges*. Clarence returns, and asserts 
their innocence before the council. 

A.D.1478. Clarence is committed to the Tower, Jan. 16 ; 
brought to trial, when the king pleads personally against 
him, and condemned to death, Feb. 7 ; he is found dead 
in the Tower, Feb. 18. Many of his estates are granted 
to Anthony Woodville, earl Rivers, the queen's brother. 

The circulation of Irish money in England for- 
bidden, [17 Edw. IV. c. i]. 

The exportation of coin or plate without the king's 
licence, declared felony, [Ibid]. 
A.D, 1479. England ravaged by a pestilence, 

Edward raises large sums by a strict inquiry into 
breaches of obsolete laws *. 

A.D.1480. Louis XL refuses to abide by the treaty 
of 1475 ^• 

War breaks out with Scotland. The duke of Glou- 
cester makes an unsuccessful attempt on Berwick. 

in Warwickshire, of having poisoned them, at the instigation of Sir Roger 
Tocotes, another member of the duke's household ; Sir Roger's trial was 
removed into the court of King's Bench, but he was either acquitted or 
pardoned. He was afterwards concerned in the risings against Richard III., 
and was attainted, but eventually received a pardon. 

■ Burdett was charged with having, in confederacy with Stacy, i>rocured 
Thomas Blake, a priest, to calculate the nativities of the king and his eldest 
son. This was in November, 1474, according to the indictment afterwards 
found against them. Stacy and Blake "worked and calculated by art 
magic, necromancy and astronomy, the death and final destruction of the 
king and prince .... although according to^ the determinations of holy 
Church, and the opinions of divers doctors, it is forbidden to any liegeman 
thus to meddle concerning kings and princes in manner aforesaid, without 
their permission." In May, 1475. they are said to have treacherously made 
known to many persons that they had ascertained that the king -and prince 
would shortly die, '* to the intent that the cordial love of the people might 
be withdrawn from the king, and the king, by knowledge of the same, would 
be saddened thereby, so that his life would be thereby shortened." Burdett 
was further charged with " dispersing and disseminating divers seditious 
and treasonable bills and writings, rhymes, and ballads, containing com- 
plaints, seditions, and treasonable arguments." The prisoners were tried 
and found guilty by a special commission, July 19, 1477, and Burdett and 
Stacy were the next day executed at Tyburn, but Blake obtained a pardon, 
at the intercession of the bishop of Norwich (James Goldwell). 

• This proceeding furnished a model for the iniquitous course pursued by 
Empson and Dudley in the reign of Henry VII. 

'» See that year. 
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A.D.1481. The English fleet sails into the Frith of 
Forth, but effects little. 

The English and Scottish armies face each other 
for a considerable time on the borders, and then with- 
draw without a battle. 

A.D.1482. The duke of Albany comes from France, 
styles himself king of Scotland *, and by treaties (dated 
at Fotheringhay, June 10 and 11,) engages to hold the 
kingdom of Scotland as a fief of England, to break off 
all alliances with France, to surrender Berwick and the 
frontier districts of Annahdale, Eskdale and Liddisdale, 
and to marry Cicely, Edward's daughter **. 

Berwick is invested by the dukes of Gloucester and 
Albany, in July. 

James of Scotland raises an army, and marches 
towards the border. Archibald, earl of Angus, seizes 
the royal favourites and hangs them*, when the king 
is carried a prisoner to Edinburgh, and his army 
disbands itself 

The dukes leave the siege of Berwick, and capture 
Edinburgh. 

The king and Albany are apparently reconciled, and 
the English army retires, early in August. 

Berwick is captured by the duke of Gloucester. 
A.D.1488* Louis XI. of France breaks off a marriage 
contract which had been formed between his son and 
the king's daughter Elizabeth. Edward, in consequence, 
prepares for war. 

The duke of Albany renews his alliance with the 
English, by treaty dated Feb. 11. 

e He declared the king to be illegitimate. 

* This princess, then aged 13, was already engaged to his nephew, prince 
James ; and he himself had two wives (one, the daughter of the earl of 
Orkney, he had abandoned) living, and a family by each. 

• Their names have been preserved: Cochrane, an architect, Rogers, 
a musician, Preston, Hommel, Torfefan, and Leonard, whose occupations 
do not appear. The only gentleman, John Ramsay, was spared. 
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An act passed conferring many important trading 
privileges on the town of Berwick', [22 Edw. IV. c. 8]. 

Edward dies, April 9. He is buried in St. George's 
chapel, Windsor, April 19, his nephew, the earl of Lin- 
coln, attending as chief mourner fi^. 



Events in General History. 

Gibraltar taken from the Moors by the Spaniards . 
The Teutonic Knights become feudatories of Poland 
The Portuguese make conquests in Barbary . 
Cyprus conquered by the Venetians 
Ivan III., grand duke of Moscow, throws off his depend 

ence on the Mongols 

The Turks invade Italy, and take Otranto 
Otranto recovered by a league of the Italian States 



A.D. 

1462 
1466 

1471 

1475 

1477 
1480 

1481 



' The trade with Scotland is ordered to he shared between Carlisle and 
Berwick, and the burgesses of the latter town are to have, exclusivelyi the 
farm of the salmon fishings in the Tweed, and the trade in the fish. 

s This circumstance is worthy of remark, as shewing the approaching fall 
of the Woodvilles. 




Ami uil Bnpporten otBdTsid 7. * 

EDWARD V. 
Edward, the fourth child but eldest son of Edward IV., 
was bom in the Sanctuary at Westminster, during his 
father's brief exile, Nov. 4, 1470. He was soon after 
created prince of Wales, aitd in 1479 also earl of Pem- 
broke ; in 1482 he was sent to keep a mimic court at 
Ludlow, in the Welsh marches, being under the guard- 
ianship of Anthony Woodville earl Rivers, his maternal 
uncle, and attended by his half-brother Sir Richard Grey, 
Sir Thomas Vaughan, and others of the Woodville party. 
The death of his father on the 9th of April, 14.83, called ■ 
him to the throne, but after a mere nominal possession 
of less than three months'", he and his brother, Richard 
duke of York, both disappeared, and nothing is known 
as to their fate. 



A.S. I4S3. Edward is proclaimed king, April 9. 
The queen-mother endeavours to obtain the regency, 
but is foiled by the union of the dukes of Gloucester 
AND Buckingham, Lord Hastings', and others, who 
resolve to depress the Woodvilles. 

• Used iilso in Ihc lailir pan of ihe reign of Edward IV. 

>> AccDidiiig to a memoruiduiu in the Red Book of the EicJiequsr. his 
rei^n " ceased " on June 3i, the day that had been appointed for his goto- 
nation, aod the same on which hia uncle^s claim was publicly brought 
forward ; from Ihal day to Ihe 36th of June was an intcnegnum. 

• William, lord Hastings, was the son of Leonard Hasiinga, a favourite 
esquire of Richard, duke of York, who through the duke's influence ob- 
tained the isheriBrdom of Warwick and Leieesler. The nn was equally 
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The young king, being sent for to London, is met 
at Stony Stratford by the dukes of Gloucester and Buck- 
ingham, April 30. They seize Rivers, Grey, Vaughan, 
and Haute "^j and send them prisoners to the north, and 
bring Edward to London, where he arrives May 4. 

The queen-mother takes sanctuary at Westminster, 
with the duke of York and her daughters *, May i . 

The duke of Gloucester is appointed by a great 
council of prelates, nobles, and chief citizens. Protector 
of the king and kingdom ^ 

The duke of Buckingham is appointed chief justice, 
chamberlain, seneschal and receiver of Wales, and con- 
stable of "all the king's castles" there, May 16 b^. 

The Protector issues proclamations appointing June 
22 for the coronation of the young king. 

Lord Hastings is seized while at the council-board 
in the Tower, and beheaded, June 13 \ The Woodville 
prisoners are executed at Pomfret shortly after. 

favoured by Edward IV., received a large share of the Lancastrian for- 
feitures, was employed on embassies, held the posts of master of the 
mint, captain of Calais, constable of many other castles, and chamberlain. 
He was, however, on bad terms with the Woodvilles, although made by 
the queen guardian of her son Thomas, and hence he readily joined with 
Richard, duke of Gloucester, against them. From some cause which has 
never been clearly ascertained, Hastings was seized at the council-board, 
by order of the Protector, and immediately beheaded in the Tower, June 13, 
1483. He left, by his wife Katherine, the widow of Lord Bonville and 
sister of the earl of Warwick, a son, Edward, who succeeded him, and 
became, in right of his wife. Lord Hungerford, and whose son was created 
by Henry VI I L earl of Huntingdon. 

^ Commonly, but wrongly, called Hawes. He was a kinsman of the 
Woodvilles. 

• Her brother Sir Richard Woodville, and her son the marquis of Dorset, 
attempted to seize on the Tower, and to raise a fleet, but failed ; they 
remained concealed until Buckingham's rebellion, in which they took part. 

f The day is uncertain : the first public document now known in which 
he is styled Protector is dated May 14. 

er These grants gave him power to appoint all the officers heretofore ap- 
pointed by the crown, and to survey and array the population. 

^ The archbishop of York (Thomas Scott or Rotherham) and the bishop 
of Ely (John Morton) were also seized. The former was soon released. 
Morton was given shortly after into the custody of the duke of Bucking- 
ham, who was weak enough to be persuaded by him to take up arms. 
On Buckingham's death Morton made his escape and joined Richmond ; 
a pardon was granted to him by Richard, Dec. 11, 1484, but he did not 
return until Richmond was established on the throne. He became the 
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The queen allows the duke of York to leave the 
Sanctuary and join his brother in the Tower. 

Ralph Shaw*, a popular preacher, sets forth the 
Protector's claim to the throne, in a sermon at Paul's 
Cross, Sunday, June 22. 

The duke of Buckingham makes a speech to the 
like effect at the Guildhall, Tuesday, June 24. 

" The lords spiritual and temporal, and the commons 
of the land," wait on the Protector at Baynard's Castle, 
June 25, with a " bill of petition, wherein his sure and 
true title " to the throne " is evidently shewed." 

The duke accepts the offer, and, the next day, re- 
pairs to Westminster Hall, where certain deputies, in 
the name of the nobles and people of the north, present 
a petition to the assembly, desiring that he may take 
the office and title of king : " the children of Edward IV. 
being illegitimate, those of the duke of Clarence at- 
tainted, and the blood of Richard, duke of York, re- 
maining uncorrupt only in the person of Richard, the 
Protector, duke of Gloucester." 

The petition is received, the Protector assumes the 
style of Richard the Third, and rides in state as king 
to St. Paul's, " and Was received there with great con- 
gratulation and acclamation of all the people K" 

minister of Henry VII., to whom he is said to have suggested many of 
his most oppressive measures, and in 1486 he was made archbishop of 
Canterbury, in which post he died, Sept. 15, 1500. 

' He was the brother of the lord mayor of London (Sir Edmund Shaw). 
Taking for his text a passage from the book of Wisdom (iv. 3), '*The 
multiplying brood of the ungodly shall not thrive, nor take deep rooting 
from bastard slips, nor lay any fast foundation," ne dwelt on the alleged 
marriage of Edward IV. to Lady Butler, which if true rendered the young 
Edward, his brothers and sisters, illegitimate, but it is incredible that he 
also asserted that Edward and Clarence were base-bom ; the Protector 
surely would not thus defame his own mother, who beside favoured his 
claim ; yet this is the statement of Sir Thomas More, who has given form 
and distinctness to the vague charges of earlier writers. 

^ These are Richard's official statements, made to the garrison of Calais, 
who, having taken an oath to Edward V., required some formal document 
to justify the transfer of their allegiance. 




RICHARD III. 

Richard, the youngest son of Richard duke of York, 
was bom al Fotheringhay in i450». In his eleventh 
year he was sent for safety to Flanders, on the occasion 
of the death of his father, but was speedily recalled by 
his brother Edward, to whose fortunes he seems to have 
closely attached himself, accompanying him in his exile 
in the year 1470, and receiving from him in return many 
important grants. Very early in his reign Richard had 
been created duke of Gloucester, and he subsequently 
became constable, justiciary of Wales, and warden of 
the west marches ; he served under his banner at Bamet 
and at Tewkesbury, went with him to France, and com- 
manded an army against Scotland^ with which he cap- 
tured both Berwick and Edinburgh, 

When Edward IV, died the duke of Gloucester was 
in the north, but as he, like his late brother Clarence, 
had a long-standing quarrel with the Woodvilles, he 
marched southwards, took his nephew out of their hands, 
and escorted him to London, sending earl Rivers, Sir 
Thomas Grey, Vaughan and Haute, his chief attend- 
ants, to Sheriff Hutton and other castles in Yorkshire. 

' "On Ihe fcasl of Ihe Eleven Thousand Virgins," (I.e. St, Ursula 
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He was accompanied by a large body of troops who 
had served under him in the north, "and was speedily 
declared Protector of the kingdom, the queen-mother 
having in the mean time retired to the Sanctuary at 
Westminster, with her youngest son and her five 
daughters. 

So far Richard seems to have been supported by 
numerous parties whose only bond of union was dislike 
of the Woodvilles ; these were now helpless, and the 
confederates quarrelled ; but the real course of events 
in the months of May and June, 1483, has never yet 
been ascertained. We only know that Hastings, one 
of the chief opponents of the Woodvilles, was executed, 
apparently on the spur of the moment, in the Tower : 
that, shortly after, earl Rivers and his friends were put 
to death at Pomfret **, and that between these two events 
the young duke of York was withdrawn from the Sanc- 
tuary (whether by force or fraud is an open question), 
and joined his brother in the Tower ; neither was pub- 
licly seen after, and nothing is known, though much 
has been plausibly conjectured, as to what became 
of them *. 

Whilst these events were in progress Richard had 
brought forward a claim to the crown, (founded on an 
alleged pre-contract of marriage of Edward IV. which 
rendered his union with ^'dame Elizabeth Gray" in- 
valid, and the attainder of his brother Clarence,) which 
appeared satisfactory to the parliament ; he was in con- 
sequence received as king, -June 26, and was crowned 



^ They were not executed on the same day, as is commonly stated.' 
Hastings was put to death June 13, and Rivers made his will June 23 ; 
he is believed to have been beheaded June 25 or 26. 

** The most received theory is, that the two children were murdered hy 
Richard ; another, that they were only imprisoned by him, and that their 
mother contrived the escape of one or both from tne Tower, in the in- 
terval between Richard's death and the entry of Henry VII. into London ; 
if true, this would account for Henry's harsh treatment of her and her son, 
the marquis of Dorset. 
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with much pomp and a larger concourse than ordinary 
of the nobility •*, July 6. 

Richard made a progress through the country, and 
knighted his son with much ceremony at York, Sept. 8. 
This was hardly concluded when the duke of Bucking- 
ham, many of the old Lancastrians, and some of the 
Woodvilles combined against him, but were speedily 
crushed ; the earl of Richmond, in concert with them, 
attempted an invasion, but his fleet was dispersed by bad 
weather. Richard visited the disturbed districts, and on 
his return took vigorous measures to guard the coast 

In the parliament which met early in 1484, several 
statutes were passed, mainly directed against abuses 
in the administration of justice ; some laws also were 
enacted for the protection of traders and the extension 
of commerce. The same assembly declared the mar- 
riage 'of Edward IV. and his queen a nullity, and re- 
voked all grants made to her, thus rendering her totally 
dependent on Richard, who induced her to leave the 
Sanctuary, by the promise of a suitable maintenance 
for herself and daughters ; it also took an oath to sup- 
port the right of Richard's son to the throne. This 
arrangement was foiled by the young prince's death soon 
after, and then Richard's nephew, John earl of Lincoln^ 
was recognised as his heir. The king, however, felt his 
throne perpetually endangered by the hostility of the 
Lancastrian exiles, and endeavoured, but without success, 
to get their chiefs into his power. He made a truce 
with Scotland, and knowing that a plan was on foot 
for a marriage between Henry earl of Richmond and 
Elizabeth of York, he laboured to thwart it by offering 
to marry her himself, a proposal to which, strange as 
it may appear, both she and her mother seem to have 

«• Thirty-five peers attended it, being nearly the whole of the body, so 
much had it been reduced by the wars and attainders. His mother was 
present, and Margaret, countess of Richmond (the mother of Henry VII.) 
Dore the train of lus queen. 
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agreed *. But before anything could be done, Richmond 
landed in Wales, and penetrated without opposition to 
the centre of England, with the secret concurrence of 
many who professed to adhere to Richard. One decisive 
battle took place at Bosworth, in Leicestershire, and 
there, through the desertion of Stanley and others, the 
king lost both his crown and his life', on the 22nd of 
August, 1485. His body, which was found covered 
with wounds on the field, was carelessly thrown across 
a horse, and carried into Leicester, where it was interred 
in the Grey Friars monastery ^. 

Richard married, after much opposition from his 
brother Clarence ^ Anne, the second daughter of the 
earl of Warwick, and widow of Prince Edward. She 
died, after a lingering illness, March 16, 1485, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Their only child, Edward, bom at Middleham, in 
Yorkshire, in 1473, was by Edward IV. created earl 
of Salisbury in 1477, and in the first year of Richard's 
reign, prince of Wales and earl of Chester, and ap- 
pointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland. He died April 9, 1484. 

Richard had a natural daughter, Katherine, who mar- 
ried William Herbert, earl of Huntingdon*, but is be- 
lieved to have died shortly after. Two natural sons 

• A strong presumption arises from this that their nearest relatives did 
not believe Richard to be the murderer of his nephews. 

' The duke of Norfolk, Lord Ferrers, Sir Robert Brakenbury, were killed' ; 
and his chancellor of the exchequer, William Catesby, taken and beheaded. 
Catesby is mentioned in a Lancastrian distich as one of Richard's principal 
councillors : — 

*' The Cat, the Rat, and Lovel, that dog. 
Rule all England under the Hog." 

The Rat is either Sir Richard or Robert RatclifF (both devoted partisans, 
and the recipients of grants from the crown). Either Lovel was jparti- 
cularly obnoxious, as the son of a Lancastrian ; or the expression that 
dog " may be an allusion to his crest, a talbot passant. 

« A mean tomb was erected over his remains by Henry VIL at a cost, 
as appears from his Privy Purse Accounts, of ;^io js. At the suppression 
of the monastery, this was destroyed, and Richard's stone coffin is said 
to have long after served as a horse-trough at an inn in the town. 

•» See A.D. 1473. 

^ The son of the earl of Pembroke, who was taken and beheaded at 

' 'ecote in i46g. 
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are also ascribed to him, and a tale has been told of 
one of them living in Kent to the time of Edward VI. 
(1550), and following for safety the craft of a brick- 
layer, but its truth is very doubtful. 

The royal arms remained the same as in the time of 
Edward IV., but Richard adopted different supporters : 
sometimes a lion and a boar, sometimes two white 
boars \ Beside the badges of his House, the sun in 
splendour, and the white rose, which he bore some- 
times separately, at others one within the other, he 
had a singular cognizance of a falcon with a virgin's 
face holding a white rose. 

The character by which Richard III. is popularly 
known was drawn in the first instance by two or three 
writers who lived in the time of his victorious opponent * ; 
but their glaringly prejudiced statements " having been 
adopted and embellished by the talents of Sir Thomas 
More, Lord Bacon, and Shakspeare, have thus gained 
a place in received history, and have caused him to be 
generally regarded rather as a monster than a man. 
The Public Statutes and Records of his reign, how- 
ever, exhibit him in a very different light. It may 
also be remarked, that the crimes laid to his charge 
are not, in any one instance, supported by really con- 
clusive evidence; while it is certain that his succession 
to the throne was agreeable to the main body of the 
nation, which seems to have imitated the example of 
Saxon times ", in preferring the rule of a man skilled 

k Hence " the Hog," in the couplet 

' These are, the anonymous continuer of the Chronicle of Croyland ; 
John Rous, a priest of Warwick ; and Robert Fabian, a London alderman 
and city annalist. ^ . 

■» We give as a specimen a few lines from Rous, which contain the chief 
charges : '* Gloucester obtained, or rather invented, the title of Protector. 
.... He received his master, Edward, with kisses and fawning caresses, 
and in three months murdered him and his brother, poisoned his own wife, 
and, what was most detestable both to God and the English nation, slew 
the sanctified Henry VI." 

■> Ethelred and Alfred the Great both became kings, to the prejudice 
of their nephews, owing to the disturbed state of the nation. 
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in arms and government to the dangers of a long mir 
nority. His enemies are obliged to confess that he 
swayed the sceptre with vigour and ability, and that 
wise and equitable laws were enacted by his parlia- 
ment ; they also allow him military skill and courage ° ; 
and it is now well understood that his fall was caused, 
not by hatred of his crimes among the ancient friends 
of his House, but by the arms of his and their hereditary 
foes rendered triumphant by the treachery of such men 
as Stanley and Northumberland, who held most im- 
portant offices under him ^ 

Brief and troubled as was the period of Richard's rule, 
several matters which date from it, are justly considered 
of great importance at the present day. The statutes 
of his parliament are the first that were drawn up in 
the English language, as they were also the first that 
were printed ; the office of consul, so necessary to the 
interest of merchants and travellers abroad, was estab- 
lished by him ' ; and that great engine of modem con- 
venience, the post-office, is based on a system of couriers 
established by him for the rapid transmission of intelli- 
gence during his campaigns in Scotland in 148 1 and 1482. 

The Public Statutes of Richard's reign may perhaps 
not be regarded as conclusive evidence of his personal 
character; but numerous entries on his Patent Rolls 
indicate with certainty that he has, in many most im- 
portant particulars, been unjustly treated by historians 

° It is, however, done reluctantly : " If I may venture to speak any- 
thing to his honour," says Rous, " though he was a little man, he was 
a noble and valiant soldier." 

i> Stanley was high constable, and Northumberland ereat chamberlain 
as well as warden of the Scottish marches. Both had recived portions 
of the forfeited estates of Buckingham, and both had accepted their high 
offices long after the alleged deaths of the young princes, which gives 
rise to the question, did they believe the tale to be untrue, or were they 
the willing agents of a murderer ? 

4 The English merchants abroad had before his time chosen pne of their 
number governor, but Richard first made him an officer of the state. 
Lorenzo Strozzi, of Florence, was in 1485 appointed consul and president 
of the English merchants in Italy by patent from the king. 
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in general. They prove him, like monarchs of very 
different reputation, to have granted numerous pardons 
to his opponents, and to have been lenient in his treat- 
ment of their families ; lavish in his own grants, and re- 
gardful of those of his predecessors ; vigilant in pro- 
viding for the defence of his shores, and the improve- 
ment of his ports ; anxious to repress piracy, and ready 
to compensate the sufferers ; desirous to encourage trade 
by affording protection to merchants and foreigners, of 
which they must have been fully sensible, judging from 
the numerous denizations recorded ; guarding the pur- 
chaser against frauds in the wool manufacture, and also 
protecting the workman by directing his payment to be 
made in "ready lawful money." In his private cha- 
racter he appears grateful for services rendered to his 
House "in prosperity and adversity," mindful of old 
servants, and willing to lessen his own revenue to bene- 
fit faithful towns, or relieve distress. He devoted deo- 
dands and forfeitures to charity ; liberated his bondmen ; 
founded a collegiate church, and several chantries ; be- 
stowed liberal alms on various religious bodies ; and was 
a benefactor to a college in each University. 



A.D. 1483. Richard assumes the crown, June 26. He 
is crowned, with his queen, at Westminster, July 6. 

John Howard, lord Howard', is created duke of Nor- 
folk, June 28. 

' Lord Howard was the grandson of Thomas Mowbray, the first duke 
of Norfolk, who was banished by Richard II. He held the office of 
sheriff of Norfolk^ went to Gascony with Talbot, and was present at 
the battle of CastiUon. He afterwards served principally at sea, at one 
time ravaged the coast of Britann^, and took the town of Conquet. 
He was much favoured by Edward IV., who made him treasurer of the 
household, Employed him on embassies, and appointed him captain-general 
at sea in 1478. He became deputy of Calais, constable of the Tower, 
and afterwards was admiral of the fleet which accompanied the duke 
of Gloucester's invasion of Scotland in 1482. By Richard III. he was 
made earl-marshal, and admiral for life, beside receiving most liberal 
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Norfolk is, on the same day, appointed earl-marshal ■. 

The duke of Buckingham receives the appointment 
of constable of England, and a confirmation and ex- 
tension of his former grants, July 15. 

Edward, prince of Wales, appointed lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland for three years, July 19. 

The treason of the duke of Albany * being discovered, 
he flees into England, having first surrendered his castle 
of Dunbar to the English \ 

Richard makes a progress through the country, 
visiting Oxford, Gloucester, Coventry, and arriving at 
York, knights his son there with great pomp ', Sept. 8. 

Plots are formed against him, in which his former 
partisan, the duke of Buckingham, joins '^. 

The malcontents take arms in various quarters *, 
on the same day, Oct. 18. Richard returns southward, 

grants in lands and money ; he steadily adhered to him, and was killed 
in his quarrel at Bosworth field, Aug. 22, 1485. His son, Thomas, who 
had been a squire of Edward IV., was created earl of Surrey on the 
same day that the father was made a duke ; and he also fought at 
Bosworth. He suffered a long imprisonment in the Tower, but at length 
had the title of earl of Surrey, and a portion of his estates, restored to 
him bjr Henry VII. He was repeatedly employed against the Scots, 
and gained the victory of Flodden, by which he obtained an honourable 
augmentation to - his arms ; his sons also distinguished themselves both 
by sea and land. In consequence he had his dukedom and the earl- 
marshalship restored in 15 14, was made lord treasurer and knight of the 
Garter. He died in 1524. 

• His fee was to be ;^2o annually from the fee-farm of Ipswich. He had 
a grant of a great number of manors and lordships, including Farley Castle, 
July 25, on which day he was appointed admiral of England, Ireland, and 
Aquitaine. *■ See a.d. 1482. 

"» It was recovered by the Scots in the summer of 1485. 

V The ceremony is sometimes spoken of as a second coronation, but this 
is an error. 

" Buckingham considered that he had a claim to the crown as the de- 
scendant of Thomas, duke of Gloucester ; but his crafty prisoner, the bishop 
of Ely, is believed to have lured him to his ruin, by inciting him to demand 
the lands of the earldom of Hereford, which had belonged to his great 
grandfather, but had been annexed to the crown ever since the accession 
of Henry IV. Richard refused this, and Buckingham took up arms, but 
being a man possessed of neither courage nor conduct, utterly failed in 
his enterprise. 

* Buckingham raised forces in Wales ; the marquis of Dorset, the bishop 
of Exeter (Peter Courteney), and others, in Devonshire ; ^ Sir Richard 
Woodville, and his brother the bishop of Salisbury, in Wiltshire ; Sir John 
Fogge and Sir George Browne in Kent ; and Sir William Norris in Berk- 
shire. 
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issues a proclamation from Leicester, Oct. 23, offering 
a free pardon to the common people, and large sums 
for the apprehension of the leaders. 

Buckingham, being prevented by a flood in the 
Severn from joining his confederates, seeks shelter with 
one of his dependants, but is betrayed by him, carried 
to Salisbury, and there beheaded, Nov. 2. The other 
malcontents disperse, some finding refuge in sanctuaries, 
others repairing to Britanny ^ 

The earl of Richmond attempts a landing near Poole, 
in Dorsetshire, in October ; but his fleet being dispersed 
by a storm, he is obliged to retire to Normandy, where 
he gains the protection of the Lady of Beaujeu, the 
regent of France. 

Richard proceeds through the west of England, 
punishing some of the insurgents*, but pardoning the 
greater number, and returning to London at Christmas, 
is received with great rejoitings. 

A.D. 1484. A parliament held at Westminster, Jan. 23, 
when several valuable statutes are enacted, i. An act 
forbidding secret feoffments [i Rich. I XL c. i] ; 2. for- 
bidding benevolences *, (c. 2) ; 3. allowing bail in ac- 
cusations of felony, and forbidding the seizure of persons' 
goods before conviction, (c. 4) ; 4. remedying the abuse 
of insufficient jurors, (c. 6) ; 5. regulating the conduct of 
aliens **, (c. 9). Another act annulled all letters patent 



y The three bishops of Ely, Exeter, and Salisbuiy were among the latter 
number. The bishop of Salisbury (Lionel Woodville, brother of Edward's 
queen,) died about a year after in exile, but the others survived Richard, 
and then returned to their sees. 

« One of the parties executed was Sir Thomas St. Leger, Richard's 
brother-in-law; he had married the duchess of Exeter, but she was 
now dead. 

» The statute states that the king, remembering how his subjects have, 
by new and imlawful inventions and inordinate covetousness, been obliged 
to pay great sums of money, to their almost utter destruction, ordains, 
with the consent of parliament, that the exactions called benevolences 
shall be annulled for ever. 

•• Importers of books or printers, of any nation or country, are specially 
excepted from the restraints of this act [x Rich. III. c. 9], which is an im- 
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granted to "Elizabeth, late wife of Sir John Gray«=,'* 
(c. 15); and by another the earl of Richmond was at- 
tainted, Jan. 26. 

The manufacture of cloth regulated by statute**, 
[i Rich. III. c. 8]. 

The members of the two Houses of parliament take 
an oath to support the succession of Richard's son Ed- 
ward to the throne, Feb. 

Both houses of convocation petition the king to 
relieve them from the jurisdiction of the secular courts. 
He complies by a charter dated Feb. 23 «. 1 

The queen-dowager is deprived of her estates by the 
parliament. Richard induces her to leave the Sanctuary 
at Westminster, taking an oath to provide for her and 
her daughters, March i. 

The heralds and pursuivants of arms incorporated 
by charter', March 2. 

Richard's son dies, April 9. 

Richard declares his nephew, John de la Pole, earl 
of Lincoln, his heir «^. 

The earl of Richmond, apprehensive of being de- 
livered up by the duke of Britanny, seeks shelter in 
France, where he is allowed to raise forces. 

A three years' truce concluded with Scotland, Sept. 21, 



portant testimony to the value already attached to the then newly invented 
art of printing. The king was a man of literary tastes, and in his reign 
the Statutes were first printed. 

" The use of this term for the widow of the late king, seems to indicate 
that Richard's parliament were satisfied that their marriage was null and 
void, in which case Richard would not be a usurper. 

•* Some of the enactments appearing injudicious, the penalties were re- 
mitted by the king's proclamation, Oct. 25, 1484. 

• This was in imitation of what his brother Edward had done in the 
early part of his reign. 

<■ The grant is made to Garter Qohn Writhe), Clarence, Norroy, and 
Gloucester, kings of arms. It confers on the college the house called 
Cold Arber, in the- parish of Allhallows the Less, London, and permits 
the purchase of lands to the value of £20 yearly for the support of a 
chaplain to say mass in the house daily. 

• He also received the appointment of lord-lieutenant of Ireland, which 
the deceased prince had held, Aug. 21. 
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and a marriage arranged between Prince James and 
Anne de la Pole, Richard's niece. 

The duke of Albany invades Scotland with a body 
of English borderers. He is defeated at Lochmaben, 
June 22, and flees to France ^. 

The earl of Oxford corrupts the garrison of Hammes, 
and gains temporary possession of the castle K 

A.D«1485. Richard raises money by way of "bene- 
volence," which greatly impairs his popularity. 

Richard's queen dies, March 16. 

He proposes to marry the princess Elizabeth, which 
is agreed to by her mother. 

The earl of Richmond, alarmed at this news^, 
hastens his preparations. 

A fleet fitted out in April, under Sir George Neville ^, 
to intercept the Lancastrians. 

Richmond sails from Harfleur, Aug. i ; evades Rich- 
ard's fleet, and lands at Milford Haven, Aug. 7. 

Richard repairs to Nottingham, as a central station, 
where he orders his friends to join him. 

Richmond advances through Wales into Stafford- 
shire ; is joined by Sir George Talbot and others, and 
comes to an understanding with Lord Stanley ^ 

The castle of Dunbar recovered by the Scots. 

Richard, on the news of Richmond's approach, re- 
pairs to Leicester. He leaves it, Aug. 21, and encamps 
near Bosworth. 

>> He was shortly after killed there at a tournament. 

* It was recovered in a few days, when Oxford escaped and joined Rich- 
mond, some of the garrison accompanying him. Thomas Brandon and 
seventy-three other soldiers, and Elizabeth, wife of James Blount, sup- 
posed to have connived at this, received a pardon, Jan. 27, 1485. 

J It had been for some time understood that he was to marry the prin- 
cess himself; which he afterwards did. 

^ Neville received large grants "for services against the rebels," June 30 
and July i, 1484. On the triumph of the Lancastrians he went abroad, 
but he received a pardon July 18, 1501. He afterwards joined the De la 
Poles, and is believed to have died in exile. 

^ Stanley was Richmond's step-father. He held the office of constable, 
and with his son, Lord Strange, had obtained valuable grants for " services 
against the rebels," though he was really in league with them. 
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The battle of Bosworth, Aug. 22, in which Richard, 
betrayed by Lord Stanley and the earl of Northumber- 
land ", is defeated and killed. His body is brought into 
Leicester, and buried in the Grey Friars monastery, 
Aug. 25. 

Events in General History. 

A.D. 

Civil war of the Moors in Granada .... 1483 
Ferdinand of Aragon makes war successfully on them . 1485 

" He, like Stanley, had received a share of the forfeited estates of Buck- 
ingham. 
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Abergavekny, John Hastings, lord 

of, 104, 105. 
Acre, siege of, 27, 31. 
Adelais, daughter of Louis VII., 23, 

25. 

Adrian IV., pope, 8, 20. 

Agincourt, battle of, 204. 

Aigueblanche, Peter, bishop of Here- 
ford, 83. 

Alan of Galloway, 49. 

of Yarmouth, 36. 

Alban's, St., battles of, 227, 230. 

Albany, John, duke of, 254. 

Robert, duke of, 167, 185, 194, 

19s, 214. 

Albemarle, William de Fortibus, earl 
of, 61, 62. 

Edward, duke of, T70. 

Alchemy declared felony, 193. 

Alexander II. of Scotland, 50, 52, 66, 

III., 57, 74, 77, 83, 98, 102. 

frince of Scotland, 245. 
II., pope, 10, 12, 13, 17, 19, 



22. 



IV., 78, 81. 

v., 196. 

lord of the Isles, 215. 



Alice, daughter of Guy de Thouars, 
4, 61. 

of Savoy, 40. 

All Souls' College, Oxford, founda- 
tion of, 220. 

Almeric of Pa via, 141. 

Alphonso, son of Edward I., 94, 117. 

brother ofthe king of France, 

68. 

III., of Castile, 5, 91. 

IV., 76. 

Andrewe, Richard, 225. 

Andrews, St., William, bishop of, 11^. 

foundation of the Uni- 
versity of, 197. 

An^s, Archibald, earl of, 254. 

Anjou, Geoffrey of, father of Henry 

!!•, I, 3- 

brother of Henry 

II.,4, 8, 9. 



Anne, queen of Richard III., 227, 

262, 269. 
of Bohemia, queen of Richard 

II., iSS- 

duchess of Bedford, 180, 21S. 

daughter of Richard, duke of 



York, 236, 267. 

daughter of Edward IV. , 242. 



Anselm, son of William Marshal, 71. 

Antigone, natural daughter of Hum- 
phrey, duke of Gloucester, 183. 

Armagnacs, faction of the, 206. 

Arsouf, battle of, 32. 

Arteveldt, Jacob van, 140. 

Arthur, son of Geoffrey and Con- 
stance of Britanny, 4, 37, 42, 43, 

44. , 

of Britanny, 204, 215. 

Arundel, William, earl of, 49. 

John Fitzalan, 84 ; another, 

218. 

Richard Fitzalan, 157, 165, 

166, 169, 170. 

Thomas, archbishop of York, 

168 ; archbishop of Canteroury, 157, 
170, 172, 173, 182, 184, 186, 193, 
202. 

Ascalon, 32, 33, 34. 

Ascough, William, bishop of Salis- 
bury, 224. 

Athenree, battle of, 123. 

Athol, the earl of, 114. 

Atyes, Gerard de, 50. 

Aufrica, heiress of the Isle of Man, 
106, 140. 

Avesnes, James of, 32. 

Axholme, isle of, 19, 87. 

Aymar, half-brother of Henry III., 

72, 74, 75- 

Badby, Thomas, a Lollard, 196. 
Badlesmere, Lord, 125, 126. 
Baldock, Ralph, bishop of London, 
120. 

Robert, lord chancellor, 127. 

Baldwin IV., king of Jerusalem, 21. 

v., 21, 22. 

IX., count of Flanders, 37. 
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Ball, John, i6o, 162. 

Balliol, Edward, 108, 136, 137, 141, 

144- , 
• John, 77, 84 ; another, 85, 104, 

105. 

John, king, 106, 108, 109, iii. 

Bamborough Castle, 121. 

Bannockburn, battle of, 123. 

Bardolf, Thomas, lord, 194, 195, 196. 

Barham down, camp on, 85. 

Bamet, battle of, 249. 

Bath, Henry de, a justiciary, 74. 

Bauge, battle of, 208. 

Bayonne, capture of, 225. 

Beam, Gaston de, 76, 06. 

Beatrice, daughter of^ Henry III., 

57f 89- 

■ wife of Richard, king of the 

Romans, 41. 

of Lincoln, 78. 

Beauchamp of Holt, lord, 166. 

Beaufort, Henry, cardinal, 176, z8z, 
210, 215, 218, 219, 221, 222. 

Beauforts, the, 175 ; see also Somer- 
set. 

Beaulieu Abbey, 53. 

Beaumont, John de, 127. 

John , viscount, 221. 

Beck, Anthony, bishop of Durham, 
140. 

Becket, Thomas, chancellor, 9 ; arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 16, 17, 61. 

Gilbert, 9. 

Bedford, John, duke of, 180, 210, 213, 
214, 215, 218, 219. 

Jacquetta, duchess of, 180, 



240. 



George, son of Edward IV., 



duke of, 241. 

George Neville, 228. 

Jasper Tudor, 230. 



Blanche, of Bourbon, 147. 

daughter of Edward III., 



Bela, king of Hungary, 4. 
Belknap, Sir Robert, a judge, 159, 

166, 168. 
Benevolences, 251, 267, 269. 
Berengaria, queen of Richard I., 25, 

30. 31. 34- 

• daughter of Edward I., 

94. 

Bernard, bishop of Bayonne, 28. 
Berwick, 106, 108, 121, 123, 124, 137, 

144, 158, 159, 244, 253, 254. 
Betenoble, 34. 

Bifort, Lewis, a bishop, 193. 
Bigod, Hugh, earl of Norfolk, 9. 

• Roger, earl Marshal, 71. ^ 
Blackburne, Nicholas, an admiral, 

185. 
Blake, Thomas, 253. 



132. 



177. 



daughterof Henry IV., 181. 
wife of John of Gaunt, 131, 



Bloreheath, battle of, 229. 
Blount, Sir Thomas, 186. 
Bohun, Humphrey de, earl of Here- 
ford and Essex, 98. 

his grand- 
son, 95, no, 126. 
Mary de, 180. 



Bolingbroke, Robert, a priest, 221. 
Boniface VIII., pope, m, H2. 

IX , 171. 

of Savoy, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, 67, 74, 75, 76. 
Boroughbridge, battle of, 95. 
Bosworth, battle of, 27a 
Bourchier, Sir Robert, the chancellor, 

139- 
Thomas, archbishop of 

Canterbury, 244. 
Bouvines, battle of, 48. 
Boyd, lord, and his brother Alex- 
ander, 246, 248. 
Brakenbury, Sir Robert, 262. 
Bramham moor, battle of, 196. 
Braose, William de, 46. 
Braybroke, Henry de, 58, 62. 
Robert, bishop of London, 

168. 
Breaute, Fjdkes de, 51, 52, 60, 62. 

William de, 62. 

Brembre, Sir Nicholas, 165, 166. 
Brentingham, Thomas, bishop of 

Exeter, 165. 
Bretigny, peace of, 145, 147. 
Bridget, daughter of Edward IV., 

241. 
Britanny, Arthur of, 4, 57, 42, 43, 44 ; 

another, 204, 215. 

John,dukeof: 's><t^ Montfort. 

Brito, Richard, 17. 

Broc, Ranulf and Robert de, 10, 17. 

Brocas, Sir Bernard, 186. 

Browne, Sir George, an insurgent, 

266. 
Bruce, Alexander, 115. 

Edward, 123, 124. 

Nigel, 114. 

Robert, 84. 

Robert, earl of Annandale, 

104, 105. 

Robert, son of the above, in. 

Robert, grandson, Z13, 1x4: 



see Robert I. 

Thomas, 115. 



Buchan, the countess of| 1x4. 
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Buckingham, Thomas, earl of, 133, 

158. 

Edmund Stafford, 192. 

- Humphrey Stafford, earl 

and duke of, 324, 229. 

Henry Stafford, duke 



of, 24Z, 256, 357, 258, 266, 367. 

Bueles, William de, 72. 

Builth, siege of, 61. 

Burdett, Thomas, 253. 

Burgh, a judge, 166, z68. 

Hubert de, 49, 54, 59, 60, 63 

—66. 

Burghersh, Henry, bishop of Lin- 
coln, Z28. 

Burgimdy, John sans Peur, duke of, 
X9S. 196, 20s, 207. 

■ Philip the Good, 207, 2x4, 

215, 3X8 — 221. 

Charles the Bold, 236, 247, 



349, 353. 
Burley, Sir Simon, x6o, X65, 166, 
Bumdl, Robert, chancellor, 97. 
Butler, Lady £leanor, 341. 

Cade, Tohn, 334, 225. 

Cadwalader, brother of Owen Gwyu' 

neth, 9. 
Calais, capture of, X4X. 
Cambridge, Richard, "taxi of, 132, 

303. 
■ John of, x6i. 

Cambuskenneth, battle of, xxo. 
Camville, Richard de, 38, 30. 
Cancel, Andrew, Gyon and Peter de, 

so. 
Carlaverock, siege of, xxx. 
Catesby, William, 363. 
Cathenne, daughter of Henry III., 

56. 
— — ^"daughter of John of Gaunt, 



X33. 
Cathe 



erine Hall, Cambridge, fotmded, 

25X. 
Cavendish, Sir John, chief justice, 

i6x.^ 
Celestine III., pope, 35. 
Chaceporc, Peter, 74. 
Champagne, Henry II. count of, 39, 

33» 34» 37- 
Charles IV. of France, X36, X34. 

v., 147, 159, X96. 

VI., xs6, X59, X84. x8s, X9S, 

X96, 303, 207, 2x3. 

VII., X96, 213, 2x4, 215, "7- 

^-— ^— the dauphin, 195, 206, 207. 
the Bad, of Navarre, 143, 



Charles of Burgundy, 236, 247, 249, 
252. 

Chsu'olois, Philip, count of, 205. 

Chateau Gaillard, a castle, 37. 

Chaucer, Geoffrey, 164. 

Chester, Ranulf or Ralph, earl of, 4 ; 
another, 62, 63. 

Chevy Chase, ballad of, X67. 

Cheyne, Sir John, 225. 

Chicheley,'rienry, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, 202, 220. 

Cicely, duchess of York, 235, 239, 
258, 26x. 

daughter of Edwrard IV., 242. 

countess of Worcester, 249. 

Cirencester, skirmish at, 185. 

Clare, Gilbert de, 58, 80, 86. 

Mai^^aret de, X17. 

Ricluurd de, X4, 17 ; another, 

80, 86. 

Roger de, za 



Clarence, Lionel, duke of, X3X, Z46, 

147, X48, 232. 
Thomas, 180, X90, X93, 197, 

206, 208. 

George, 235, 247, 348, 349, 



35X, 252, 253. 

Sir John of, x8o. 



145, 158. 

III. of Navarre, X84. 

of Blois, X39, Z4X, Z46. 



Clarendon, Constitutions of, xx. 
•^— — — Sir Roger, X9X. 
Clement FV., pope, 87. 

v., X22. 

VL, 139. 

VII., anti-pope, X58. 

Clifford, John, Lord, 230, 243. 
Sir Robert, 23a 

Ro^er de, the justiciary, 99. 

Qyderow, Richard, an admiral, 185. 
Cobluim, Lord, X65 ; another, 20X. 
Cok, Jacob, a Jew, X04. 
Colchester, William de, abbot of 

Westminster, 186. 
Col^>eper, Thomas, X25. 
Comyn, John, earl of Badenoch, Z05, 

xxx, XX2, X13, 1x4. 
Conan le Petit, count of Britanny, 4. 
Connlt, battle of, 0. 
Constance, council of, 203. 
Constance, wife of the emperor 

Henry VI., 30. 

of Britanny, 4. 

daughter of Edmund.duke 

of York, X32, X93. 
Constantia, wife of John of Gaunt, 

X3X. 
Constantine, the leader of the Lon- 
doners, 61. 
Consuls, first appointment of, 264. 
Convocation relieved from secular 

jurisdiction, 268. 
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Cornwall, Richard, earl of, 40, 6a, 

63, 81, 85. 

Edmund, 96. 

' John, 1x8. 
Cosin, John, constable of Cirencester, 

185. 
Cote, John, 162. 
Coucy, Injeelram de, 133. 

Phuippa de, 153. 

Courtenay, Feter, bi&hop of Exeter, 

a66, 367. 
William.bishopof London, 

150, 158 ; archbishop of Canterbury, 

165. 
Crecy, battle o^ 141. 
Cressingham, Hugh, Z09, izo. 
Creton, 155. 
Crowmer, a sheriff, 334. 
Cuinac, Philip, lord of, a<, 
Cygony, Cyon and Engeuurd de, 5a 
Cynddelw, a bard, o. 
Cyprus, conquest of, 30, 33. 

Damietta, capture o^ 6a 

Darum, fortress of, 33, 34. 

David II. of Scotland, 135, 137, 141, 

143,145,148. 
■ pnnce of Scotland, 19 ; others, 

119, i34» 189, 194. ^ 
pnnce of N(Mth Wales, x6, 37. 



zoo. 



prince of Wales, 67, 68, 70, 71. 
brother of Uewelyn, 97, 99, 



De la Mare, Sir Peter, 149, iso. 
De la Pole : see Sujffolk. 
Derby, Robert Ferrers, earl of, 87. 
■■ Henry Grismond, 140, 177. 

Henry Bolingbroke, x66, Z70. 

Dermot, kinff of Leuster, Z3, Z4, Z7. 
Despenser, Hugh, zi8, Z35, 126, Z38. . 
' the elder, 135, X37. 
■ Thomas, lord, X69, X82, 

185. 
Devereux,^ Sir John, Z65. 
Dhu, Phiup, X96. 
Donald, lord of the Isles, 197, 338. 
Dorset, John Beaufort, marquis of, 

170. 

, Edmund Beaufort, 3xx. 

. Thomas Beaufort, earl of, Z85, 

904, 205. 

Thomas Grey, marquis of, 341, 



357, 360^ 266. 

Douelas, Archibald, earl of, Z37 ; an- 
other, x66, 208. 

■' Tames, 336. 

William, 331, 336, 338. 

Dover, si^es of, 52, 87. 

.Dreux, John de, earl of Richmond, 
1x9. 



Dublin, XT, z8, X43. 

Dunbar, Patrick, X05. 

Durand, a Knight Hospitaller, 46. 

Earl Marshal : see Pembroke. 
Edgecote, battle of, 247. 
Edmbuxgn, captures of, X64, 189. 
Edmund, son of Henry III., 56, 77, 

79f 89, 97> 107, »o8- 
of Woodstock, son of £d- 

ward I., 94, xx8, X27, 139, 135. 
■ duke of York, 132, 173. 

•^——^ earl of Cornwall, 96. 
earl of Rutland, 170. 



Edward I., reign of, ox — 1x6. 

II., rei^ o^ XX7 — 128. 

•^——^ III., reign of, 129 — X51. 

IV., rci^ of, 239 — 255. 

v., nommal reign of, 256 — 

258. 
son of Henry III., 56, 67, 

77, 78, 81—^. 

of Caernarvon, son of Ed- 



— _ - ^ 

ward I., 94, xxo, xx2, XX4. 

son of Edward II., xx8, 127, 

the Black Prince, son of 



X28. 



Edward III., X30, X44, 145, 147, 
X49, X50. 

earl of Rutland, X85. 

son of Henry VI., 2x8, 336, 



348, 349, 350. 

son of Richard III., 36a, 

son of John Balliol, 108, 139, 



368. 



136, i37» 141. i44« 
EU, heu^ess of WUliam Fitz-Patrick, 

earl of Salisbury, 5. 
Eleanor, queen of Henry II., 3, z8, 

a7» 30. 35^^36. 43- 
•A. 



of Provence, queen of Henry 
III., 56, 66, 83, 8s. 

of Castile, queen of Edward 



I-, 77,90, 94- 

daughter of Henry II., 5. 

daughter, of Geoffrey of 



Bretagne, 4. 43, 44- 

daughter of John, 4X, 64, 60. 

daughter of Edward I., 95. 

daughter of Edward II., XX9. 

co-heiress f of the earl of 



Gloucester, 125. 

-^— — duchess of Gloucester, X32. 

. (Cobham), duchess of Glou- 

cester, x8i, 2x5, 221. 

Eliza, half-sister of Henry III., 73. 

Elizabeth, queen of Edward IV., 340, 
246, 248, 257, 260, 268, 269. 

daughter of Edward I., 

95. 
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EEzabeth, daughter of Edward IV., 

242, 257, 26p. 
— — — ^ wife of Lionel, duke of 

Clarence, 131. 

■ daughter of Richard, duke 



of York, 236. 

natural daughter of Ed- 



ward IV., 242. 
Eltham, John of, xx8. 
£meric,1>rother,master of the Temple, 

Enc, king of Norway, zo9, Z04. 
^— XIII. of Denmark, x8i. 
Essex, Henry of, xo. 
Eton College founded, azi. 
Eugenius Iv., pope, 2x8. 
Eustace the Monx, 59. 
Evesham, battle of, 86, 
Exeter, John Holland, duke of, X70 ; 
another, 205, 32^ 

■ ■ ■ ■ Henry Holland, 236, 245. 

■ Thomas Beaufort, X76, 204. 
Exton, Sir Piers, X54. 

Eyton, Roger, 2x9. 

Falconbridge, Thomas, lord, 19^. 

William Neville, lord. 



a3x. 



the Bastard of, 231. 



Falkirk, battle of, xxo. 

Feriby, a chaplain, x86. 

Ferrers, Walter Devereux, Iwd, 262. 

Ferrour, Tohn, x6i. 

Ferrybridge, skirmish at, 243. 

Fit^erald, Maurice, X4. 

Fitz-Osbcrt, William, 37. 

Fitz-Patrick, WilUam, 5. 

Fit»-Peter, Geoffrey, 37, 42, 47. 

Fitzstephen, Robert, X4. 

Fitzurse, R^^ald, 17. 

Fitzwalter, Robert, 46^ 51, 58, 6a 
■ John Ratchff, lord, 243. 

Flanders, Baldwin IX., count of, 37* 

■ Fcrrand, 47, 48. 

Louis I., 139, X40. 

Flemings in Wales, the, 8. 

Florence, count of Holland, Z04, X05, 

Fogge, Sir John, a rebel, 266. 

Fouot, Gilljert, bishop of London, X3. 

Fortescue, Sir John, 243. 

Fortz, William de, 28. 

Fotheringhay Castle, 6x, 236. 

Foulquois, Guy, 85. 

Four Barriers, the^ 68. 

France, notices of the aftsurs of, 44, 
61, 69, 8x, 137, X4X, 144, X4S, X63, 
196, 202, 207, 2x7, 225, 252. 

Francis II., duke of Britanny, 252. 

Fraser, Simon, xx4. 

Frederic I., emperor, xo, 23. 



Frederic II., 4x, 66. 
Fulthorp, a judge, x66. 

Galloway, Alan of, 49. 

Gam, David, x88. 

Gaunt, John of, X3X, X40, z^, 14.6, 

ISO, 157, 1581 X59, x6x, X62, X63, 

x6s, x66, X67, X7X, X77. 
Gaveston, Piers, 1x5, xx7, lao, X2X, 

X22. 

Geoflfrey, brother of Henry II., 4, 

8,9. 
son of Henry II., x8, 19, 

22, 23. 
natural son of Henry II., 5, 

^ as, a9, 3a» 4?' 

Gerard, archbishop of Aix, 28. 

Geynesbury, William de, bishop of 

Worcester, xx2. 
Giffard, John, 84. 
Walter, archbishop of York, 

96. 
Gilbert, father of Thomas Becket, 9. 
Glasgow, Robert, bishop of, xxz, 1x3, 

X14, XX5. 

University of, founded, 225. 

Gloucester, Gilbert de Clare, earl of, 

58; another, 86, 88, 89, 95, 96; 

another, X23. 

— * Richard de Clare, 80, 82. 

Ralph Monthermer, 95, 

"S- 

Robert, 3. 

Thomas, 170. 

Thomas, duke of, 132, 

Humphrey, x8x, 206, 2x0, 
213, 2x4, 2x5, 2x9, 22X, 222, 227. 

Richard, 235, 2Sx, 253, 



x6s, X70. 



2S4» 256, 257, 258. 
Glyndwr, Owen, 186, 189, x9x — X96. 
Godred, king of the Isle of Man, 8, 9. 
Gower, John, X64. 
Gray, Walter, archbishop of York, 

69, 70. 
Gregoiy IX., pope, 63. 
Grey, Lord, of Ruthin, X87. 

Sir John, 246. 

Sir Thomas, 203 ; another, 241. 

John de, bishop of Norwich, 

A.A. A,f 

Walter de, the chancellor, 47. 

Griffin of Wales, 67, 68, 70. 
Griffith ap Madoc, 187. 
Griffons, the, 29. , ' 

Grossteste, Robert, bishop of Lin- 

cohi, 73, 75, 76. 
Gualo, thepapal legate, 54, 57, 58, 6a 
Guesclin, Bertrand du, X45, X47, 148. 
Gwynnedi, Oweni 9, xo, x6. 
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Haco V. of Norway, 66, 83. 
Haks, Sir Robert, i6i. 
Halidon, battle oC i37« 
Hall, Jobn, 170, 183. 

a wearer, 137. 
Harda, Sir Andrew, isi, ia6. 
Hardyng, Stefdien, 162. 
Harfleur, rqioted captur e s o^ 904, 

3x8, aao. 
Harold, king of the Isle of lian, 67. 
Hastings, Lord, 194. 

■ John, lord of Abergarenny, 



X04. 



John, eail of Pembroke, 



133, X48. 

Wniiam, Lord, 356. 



Haute, an attendant on Edward V., 

256» aS7- 
Havering, John de, 97, io7. 
Hawise: see/taiel. 
Heds^ moor, battle at, 245. 
Henry VI., emperor, 30, 35, 36. 
— — II., rei^ <rf, 3 — 33. 

' III^ reign of, 54—90. 

IV., reign of, 177— X97. 

■ Vy reign of, 198 — 309. 

Vl., reign of, 3x0—339; see 

also pp. 343, 345, 346, 348, 349, 

350W 



son of Henry IL, 4, 9, 16, 18, 
19, 3o, 33. 

—^ son of John, 40. 
•^^ son of Henry III., 56. 

son o{ Richard, earl of Corn- 



wall, 84, 85, 90. 

of Edward I 



son 01 iLawara i-« 94. , 

son of the king of Castile, X67. 

son of Henry IV., 183, x88, 

X94,X97. 

son of Henry V., 199. 

son of Richard, duke of York, 



336. 



of Blois, bishop of Winches- 



ter, 8. 

of Essex, 10. 

of Saxony, 5, x8. 



Hereford, Humphrey de Bohun, earl 
of, 95. 

Henry, duke of, X70, 17X. 

Hexham, battle of, 345. 
Holland, John, count of, 95. 

Sir John, X3X, 163. 

— — — Sir Thomas, 131 ; another, 

131. 
Holt, a judffe, z66, z68. 
Holy luand^ 344. 
Homildon-hiU, battle of, 193. 
Honorius III., pope, 63. 
Hotspur : see Percy, Henry. 
Howard, John : see Norfolk, 



Hubert, archbishop of Canterbury, 

37.4^ 
Hugh the merdiant, 3S> 

(rf Lincoln, 78. 

Humphrey, duke <A Gioooester : see 

Gloucester. 
Hnngerford, Edward Hastings lotd, 

357. 
Huntingdon, J(rfm HoOand, eaxl ol^ 

163, 169, X70, 185, 305. 



-John H(^land, eaxl oC 
and duke of Exeter, 205. 



William Herbert, earl 



of, 363. 
Huss, John, 303. 

Iden, Alexander, 33S« 

Innocent III., pope, 35» 3^ 44* 46> 

48,53. 

rV., 70, 71, 75. 

Ireland, notices dfUie affiaurs of, X4« 

45, xsj. 134, X44, 147, 190, 306. 
Ro 



Lobert de Vere, duke oC x53» 
X65, x66. 
Irish money, 353. 

sdiolars, 313. 

Isaac, ruler of Cyprus, 30. 

Isabel of Angouleme, queen of John, 

40, 43' 

(or Hawise), wife of Tohn, 40. 

sister of Bsudwin I v., 3X. 

natural daughter of Richard 

I., 36. 
■ daughter of John, ^x, 66. 

daughter of Edward III., 133. 



wife of ^K^lliam Marshal, earl 

of Pembroke, 14. 
Isabella, wife of Edward II., xx8, 

x3o, X33, 134, 135, 137, 139, X35. 
wife of Kiduurd II., X56, 



168. 



duchess of Clarence, 337, 



of Bavana, 195, 307. 




James I. of Scotland, 195, 308, 3x4, 

3x5, 3XQ, 330. 
■ II., 230, 336, 339b 
III., 329, 347. 

prince of Scotland, 194 ; an- 
other, 269. 
Jaqueline of Holland, z8i, 3x4, 315. 
Jean, Master, 2x7. 

ergeaux, battle of, 217. 

erusalem, Latin kingdom of, ax, 

T 3^» 33- , v o ^ 

Jews, treatment of the, 28, 45, 67, 70, 

73, 77, 78, 84. 88, 98, 104. 

Joan, daughter of John, 41, 61, 66. 

natural daughter of John, 41. 
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Joan oi^cre, daughter of Edward I., 

9S« \ 
daughter of Edward II., 1x9, 

134. i37j 

daughter of Edward III., 132. 

of Kent, wife of the Black 

Prince, 131, 164. 
of Navarre, queen of Henry IV. , 

x8o^ 304, ao6. 
(Beaufort), queen of Scotland) 

ai4. 

— Dare, 216, 217, 218. 

Joanna, daughter of Henry II., 5, 

a9f 30f 35- 
of France, xo8. 

John, reign of, 39—53. 

II. of France, 142, 144, 145, 146. 

"— I. of Portugal, 165. 

XXII., pope, X24. 

son of Henry II., 4, ao, 22, 27, 

29. 3i» 32. 3S» 36, 38. 

son of Henry III., 56. 

son of Edward I., 9+. 

of Ehham, son of Edward II., 

X18. 
of Gaunt, son of Edward III., 

X31, 140, X48, X49, 150, X57, 158, 

X59, i6x, x62, X63, X65, x66, 167, 

171, X77. 

of Clarence, 180. 

son of Richard, duke of York, 

236. 

count of Holland, 95. 

lord of the Isles, 244. 

lord St. John, X09. 

the Marshal, 54. 

Jourdain, Margaret, 221. 

Katherine, queen of Henry V., 199, 
207, 208. 

————— daughter of Edward IV., 
242. 

•^— — natiual daughter of Rich- 
ard III., 262. 

Kempe, John, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 215, 218, 223, 225. 

Kenilworth, siege of, 87; Dicttun 
de, 87. 

Kent, Edmund, earl of, 94, 118, 127, 
X29, 131, 135. 

Thomas Holland, 131 ; another, 

170, 185. 

— Edmund Holland, 193. 

— William Neville, 223. 

King's College, Cambridge, founded, 

22X. 

King*s Lynn, 53. 

Knights Templars, the Order sup- 
pressed, Z20, 122. 
Knollys, Sir Robert, r62. 



Labourers, Statute of, X42. 
Lacy, Hugh, governor of Ireland, 
19,20. 

Hugh and Walter, 45. 

Lancaster, House of, 174 



Edmund, earl 01 



131. 

h 56, 77* 

79. 89. 971J07. X08. i67» 174- 
Thomas, zax — 125, 134. 

Henry Grismond, earl and 

duke of, 127, 134, Z40, 177. 

Henry, duke of, 171, 



X73. 



172, 



- John, duke of: see yoA» 

of Gaunt. 
LsmS^cy* Geoffrey, 79. 
Langton, Stephen, archbishop of 

Canterbury, 44, 47, 48, 49, 52, 6x. 
Latimer, William, Lord, 149, 150. 

John, a friar, 163. 

Laymen's Parliament, the, 193. 
Learning patronized by the House of 

York, 237. 
Lepras, John, 8x. 
Leicester, Robert de Bellomont, earl 

of, X9. 
Simon de Montfort, carl of: 

see Montfort. 
Lenox, earl of, 2x4. 
Leopold V. duke of Austria, 31, 35, 

36. 
Lewes, battle of, 85. 
Limoges, slaughter at, 147. 
Lincoln, battle of, 58. 

College, foundation of, 2x6. 

Henry de Lacy, earl of, 107. 

John de la Pole, 236, 255, 
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Hugh of, 78. 



Lionel, son of Edward III., X3X, 146, 

147, 148, 232. 
Lisle, John, Lord, 2x7. 
Litster, John, a rioter, x6x. 
Llewelyn Bren, X23. 
ap Jorwerth, king of North 

Wales, 37, 46, so, 65, 67. 
of Wales, 71, 78, 83, 84, 8s, 



89, 97— loa 

Lollards, the, 147, 168, 202. 

London, X3, 22, 37, 49, 52, 59, 61, 65 
—68, 71—77, 81, 82, 84, 88, 89, 98, 
X13. ISO, x6x, X67, 183, 224, 230, 
23X, 248, 249, 258. 

Gilbert Foliot, bishop of, 13. 

William Courtenay, X50, 

X58. 

Longchamp, William de, bishop of 
Efy, 28, 32, 35. 

Longespee, William, earl of Salis- 
bury, natural son of Henry II., 
S» 37i 47* 48, 49 ; another, 5, 72. 
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Lon^trothcTf John, 250. 
Louis VII. of France, 3, 9, ia» 13, 
x8, 22. 

VIII., 61, 62, 63. 

— IX., 69, 70, 73, 89, 90. 

— — X., Z22. 

XI., 245, 252, 2S3» 254. 

—^ the dauphin, 52, 58, 59, 61; 

another, 221. 
—^ I., count of Flanders, 139, 140. 
Lovel, Lord, 262. 
Lumley, Sir Ralph, 185. 
Lundy Island, 127. 
Luneville, Geoffrey de, 22. 
Lusignan, Guy de, Icing of Jerusalem, 

aa. 27. 3i» 33- 

— ' half - brother of 
Henry III., 72. 
Hugh de, 40, 43, 44- 



Macdonald, Duncan, an English par- 
tisan, 1x5. 

M'Donough, dynast of Leinster, 191. 

Macduff, son of the earl of Fife, xo6. 

Madoc, a Welsh prince, alleged voy- 
age of, to America, x6. 

' an insurgent, 107. 

Magdalen College, Oxtord, foimded, 
228. 

Magna Charta, 49, 58, 62, zxo, izi, 
148. 

Magnus V. of Norway, 9. 

king of Man, 78. 

Malcolm IV. of Scotland, 8. 

Malise, earl of Stratheam, 1x4, 1x5. 

Man and the Isles, notices of, 44, 
6zi 63, 78, 83, X04, 106, Z40, x68, 
184, X05. 

Manfred, king of Sicily, 75. 

Manny, Sir Walter, X39. 

Mansel, John, 74, 82, 83. 

Mar, earl of, 25a. 

Marc, Philip, so. 

March, Roger Mortimer, earl of, 135, 
143 ; another, 13s, 164, 171, 190. 
Edmund Mortimer, 131, 143, 



164 ; another, z8^, X93. 
George Dunoar, 219. 



Marche, Hugh Lusignan, count de 

la, 40, 43, 44, 68, 69. 
Margaret, queen of Edward I., 94, 

XX7. 

of Norway, 102, 103, 104. 

- of AnjoU, queen of Henry 

VI., 212, 222, 228, 229, 230, 243, 

244, 245, 248, 250, 252. 
■ queen of Scotland, 247. 

daughter of Louis VII., 10. 

daughter of Henry III., 57, 



74» 77. 



Maigaret, daughter of Edward I^, 95. 

daughter of 

Z32. 



Edward III., 



duchess of Clarence, zSo. 

daughter of Richard, duke 

of York, 236, 247. 
daughter of Edward IV., 



241. 



97- 



II., coimtess of Flanders, 

coimtess of Richmond, 176, 
26x. 

Mark, bishop of Sodor, zzz. 

Marsh, Geoffrey, 65. 

William, 69. 

Marshal, John the, 54. 

— — — William, 42 : see Pembroke. 

Richard, earl : see Pem- 
broke. 

Martin IV., p<^, 98, 102. 
' Master, 70, 71. 

Mary, daughter of Queen Eleanor, 

29. 

daughter of Edward I., 95. 

daughter of Edward III., 132. 

daughter of Edward IV., 24X. 

Mason, Jomi le, 106. 

Mategriffon, a castle, stp, 30. 

Matilda, daughter of Henry II., 4, 
z8. 

Maud, countess of St. Pol, 184. 

Maudelyn, a chaj^lain, 154, z86. 

Maurice, the justiciary, 65. 

Maychell, John, 246. 

Maydeston, Clement, X97. 

Mercer, a sea rover, X58. 

Merles, Thomas, bishop of Carlisle, 
Z72, x86. 

Merton, Walter de, the chancellor, 
96. 

Michael's Mount, St., 25Z. 

Moleyne, Adam, bishop of Chiches- 
ter, 223. 

Montagu, John Neville, lord, 223, 
245, 248. 

Montchesnil, Warin de, 72. 

Montferrat, Conrad of, 23, 31, 33, 

36. 

William of, 2x, 23. 

Montfort, Robert de, xo. 

Simon de, 55, 66^ 67, 73— 

76,79-86. 
Simon de, the younger, 87, 



90. 



Almeric de, 97, 98. 
Eleanor de, 97, 98, xoa 



Guy, 90. 
Jolm III. de, 



duke of Bri- 



tanny, i39' 



f 139' 

John IV., Z39, Z40, X46. 
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Montfort, John V., xja, Z39, 148, X49, 

— ^— John VI., 3X4, 8x5. 

— ^— - Jane de, 139. 

Montgomery, castle of, 61. 

Montnenner, Ralph, 95. 

More, Williaun de la, xaa ■ 

MoreviUe, Hugh de, 17. 

Moiigany natural son of Henry II., 6. 

■ a Welsh chieftain, 107. 
Mortimer, Hugh, lord of Wigmore, 8. 

■ Roger, lord of Wigmore, 
79. 84, 8s, 86. 89. 

— ^ Roger, 118, 126, 127, X39, 

135- 

■■■■ Sir Edmund, 184, x88, 192. 

Mortimer's Cross, battle of, 230. 
Morton, John, bishop of Ely, 257, 

267. 
Mountsorel, siege of, 58, 59. 
Mowbray, Roger de, xo. 

■ Thomas, John : sec Not- 
Hmghant. 

Najara, battle of, x^7. 
Navarre, Charles tne Bad of, X43, 
14s, X48. 

Charles III. of, 184. 

■ Joan of, queen of Henry IV. , 



z8a 



Neville, John, Lord, 149, 150. 

Iph, earl of Westmore- 
see also 



land, X70, 172, x8^, X94: 
Salisbury^ Warvnck. 



Alexander, archbishop of 
York, X65, z66. 

George, archbishop of York, 

246, 247, 249. 
— — — Sir George, 269. 

John, marquis of Montagu, 



228, 245, 248. 
Neville's Cross, battle of, Z4x. 
Nicholas IV., pope, Z03. 
Nicolls, Benedict, bishop of Bangor, 

195. 
Norfolk, Hugh Bigod, earl of, 9, X09. 
— — — Roger Bigod, xoo. 

Thomas of Brotherton, 94, 

lomas Mowbray, duke of. 



xio, 135. 

The 

170, 171. 

■ ' John Mowbray, 24X. 
John Howard, 265. 



Norris, Sir William, 266. 

Northampton, battle at, 229. 

John of, 163. 

Northumberland, Henry Percy, earl 
of, 158, 171, 178, X92— 196. 

■ ■ Henry Percy, grand- 

son of the above, 227. 



Northumberland, Henry Percy, son 

of the above, 243. 
— — — — ^— — John Neville, 245. 
— — ^^— — ^^ Henry Percy, 248, 

26^, 270. 

Nottmgham, Thomas Mowbray, earl 

of, x66, 169, X70 ; another, 194. 
— John Mowbray, 241. 

Olaf, king of the Isles, 44, 6x, 63, 
66, 67. 

Oldcastle, Sir John (styled Lord 
Cobham), 20X, 207. 

Oliver, natural son of John, 41. 

Ordeal, trial by, aboliuied, 60. 

Orkney and Shetland isles surren- 
dered to Scotland, 247. 

Orleans, sieges of, 208, 2x6. 

Charles, duke of, 195, 205, 



206. 



Louis, 205, 2x8, 22Z. 



Orleton, Adam, bishop of Hereford, 

X28. 
Otho, cardinal, papal legate, 66, 67, 

68. 
Otterbum, battle of, 167. 
Owen Gwynneth, 9, xo, zd. 
Oxford, Provisions of, 80—85. 

riotous scholars of, 208. 

Thomas de Vere, carl of, X52. 

Robert de Vere, 152, X65, x66. 

Isabella de Vere, countess of, 

X93. 

John de Vere, earl of, 244. 

John de Vere, son of the 

above, 249, 25X, 269. 

Margaret de Vere, countess 



of, 250. 

Pandulph, a cardinal, 46L 47* 49, <Sa 
Paris places itself under RngHRh 

fovemment, 207 ; recovered by the 
'rench, 2x9. 

Parliament, burgesses first summoned 
to, 80. 

Passelcw, Simon, 79. 

Patay, battle of, 2x7. 

Pattyn : see WaynefUte. 

Peckham, John, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, 99. 

Pedro (Pedro) the Crud, of Castile, 

M5. 1.47- 
embr 



Pembroke, William Marshal, earl of, 
w, 60. 
^illiam, the younger, 4X, 



49. 54, 58; S?5 60. 
Will 



62, 64. 



72, 79, 86. 



Richard Marshal, 64, 65. 
William de Val^ce, 7X, 



2So 
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Pembroke, Aymer de Valence, 1x4, 
XX5, 1x9, 12^. 

■ Tonn Hastings, 132, X48. 

■ William Herbert, 247. 
Jasper Tudor, aoo, 230, 



252. 
Perche, count of, 58. 
Percy, Henry de, X15. 



Henry, Lord, 150. 
—— Henry, call^ Hotspur, 167, 

179, X92. 
Perrers, Alice, X49, 150, 158. 
Pestilence, the Grreat, X4x, 146, X47. 
Peter I., duke of Britanny, 6x, 66. 

prince of Castile, 132. 

—— of Savoy, earl of Richmond, 68. 
—^ of Spain, the papal legate, X15. 
Philip II. (Augustus), king of France, 

ax, 22, 23, 30, 31, 35, 36, 37, 43, 44* 

48, 6x. 

III., 135. 

■^— — IV., 94, 106, III, xao. 
VL, i«» 138, X42. 



144. 



son of John II. of France, 

bishop of Beauvais, 37, 48. 
Philippa of Hainault, queen of Ed- 
ward III., X27, 130, x4x. 
■' daughter of Lionel, duke of 

Clarence, 131, 143, X64. 

daughter of Henry IV., 



x8x. 

Philpot, John, 158. 

Plantagenets, the, x ; House of Lan- 
caster, 174 ;^ House of York, 232. 

Poictevin taction, the, 64, 75. 

Poitiers, battle of, X44. 

William de, 33. 

Pol, St., Waleran, count of, 184. 

Pole, Sir John de la, 2x4. 

Poll-tax, Uie, 150, X59. 

Portland ravaged by the French, 305. 

Portsmouth burnt, 138, 139. 

Powick, William de, 71. 

PrtFtHunirv, 168. 

Pratellis, William de, 33. 

Puiset, Hugh de, bishop of Durham, 
38. 

Queens'College,Cambridge,foimded, 

322. 

Radcot bridge, battle of, 166. 

Raleigh, William de, bishop of Win- 
chester, 74. 

RatcliflF, Su- Richard, or Sir Robert, 
362. 

Raymond VI. of Toulouse, 5, 35. 

■ of Tripoli, 3z. 



Raymond V., count of Provence, 

56, 66. 
Regmald of Man, 44, 60, 63. 

sub-prior of Canterbury, 44. 

Rhys ap Meredith, 103. 
Richard I., reign of, 24 — 38. 

II., rei^ of, 152—173. 

III., reign of, 259 — 270. 

son of Henry II., 4, x8, 19, 

22, 23. 

son of John, 40, 62, 63, 66 



—7a, 74. 75. 78. 79i 81, 85. 
natural son of John, 41. 



earl Marshal, 64, 65. 

son of Richard, earl of Corn- 
wall, 41. 

son of Edward the Black 



Prince, X49, X50. 

earl of Cambridge, 203. 

duke of York, son of the 



above, 203, 219—230, 233, 234, 235. 
duke of York, son of Ed- 



ward IV., 24X, 257, 260. 

son of George, duke of 



Clarence, 253. 

prior of Dover, archbishop of 



Canterbury, x8. 
Richmond, Peter of Savoy, 68. 
Henry Tudor, earl of, 176, 

247, 252, 267, 268, 269. 

Margaret, countess of. 



176, 261. 

Rickhill, William, a judge, X69. 

Rivers, Richard Woodville, earl, 
240, 247. 

Anthony Woodville, 353, 357. 

Robert I., (Bruce), of Scotland, 1x4, 
115, X22, 123, X24, 134, 135. 

II., X48, 167. 

III., 167, 184. 185, 194. 

son of Henry III., 56. 

son of the cotmt de Drcux, 

48. 

bishop of Glasgow, iii. 

duke of Albany, 167, 185, Z94, 

X95, 314. 

Roches, Peter des, bishop of Win- 
chester, 47, 48, 54, 57, 60, 63, 64, 

65. 
Rochester Castle, sieges of, 51, 53, 

Roderic, king of Connaught, so. 
Roger of BiSiopsbridge, archbishop 

of York, 16, X7, 30. 
Rokeby, Sir Thomas, 196. 
Romans, Richard, king of the, 40, 79. 
Ros, Robert de, 77. 

William de, 105. 

Roses, War of the, estimate of the 

slaughter, 338. 
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Rotherham, Thomas, archbishop of 
York, 257. 

Rous, John, of Warwick, 263. 

Roxburgh, siege of, 229. 

Runnymede, 49. 

Rushook, Thomas, bishop of Chi- 
chester, 165, 166. 

Rustand, a (Gascon, 78, 81. 

Rutland, Edmund, earl of, 229, 230, 

235- 
Edward, 169, 170, 185. 

Sabloil, Robert de, 28. 
Saladin, 21, 23, 28, 32, 33, 34. 
Salisbury, William Fitz-Patrick, earl 

of, 5- 
William Longespee, 5, 37, 

47, 48, 49. 

William Longespee, 5, 72. 

William Montacute, 140. 

John Montacute, 168, 169. 

Thomas Montacute, 214, 



216. 



230. 



236. 



Richard Neville, 223, 229, 
Margaret Pole, countess of. 



Sanchia, wife of Richard) earl of 

Cornwall, 41. 
Saphadin, 21, 34. 
Savoy, Boniface of, archbishop of 

Canterbury, 67, 74, 75, 76. 

Peter of, 68. 

Sawtre, William, 189. 

Say and Sele, James Fiennes, lord, 

224. 
Scarborough Castle, siege of, 122. 
Scarle, John, 172. 
Scot, John le, 109. 
Scotland, notices of the affairs of, 19, 

28, 102, 104, 114, 123, 136, 148. 
Scrope, Richard, archbishop of York, 

173, 194- 
Sir William, 140, 168, 169, 



170. 



of Masham, lord. 203. 



Scudamore, Philpot, 196. 

Scutage, 7. 

Segrave, John de, 113. 

Stephen de, 64. 

Septvanz, William de, 160. 

Seton, brother - in - law of Robert 

Bruce, 114. 
Shaw, Ralph, 258. 
^helley, Sir Benet, and Sir Thomas, 

186. 
Shetland Isles acquired by Scotland, 

247. 
Shrewsbury, parliaments at, 100, 170 ; 

battle of, 192. 



Shrewsbury, John Talbot, earl of, 217, 

219, 226. 
Sibylla, sister of Baldwin IV. of 

Jerusalem, 21, 22, 31. 
Sigismond, king of the Romans, 203, 

205. 
Sluys, naval victories at, 138, 166. 
Somerset, John Beaufort, earl of, 

169, 170, 192. 

John Beaufort, duke of, 176. 

—— Edmund Beaufort, 176, 211, 

222, 225, 227 ; another, 245, 250. 
Henry Beaufort, 245. 



Soules, Nicholas de, 105. 

Southampton. 138, 139. 

Southfield, Walter de, bishop of Nor- 
wich, 72. 

Southwell, Thomas, 221. 

Spenser, Henry, bishop of Norwich, 
161, 163. 

Stacy, John, 253. 

Stafford, John, bishop of Bath and 
Wells, 218 ; archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 223. 

Sir Humphrey, 224. 

Stanley, Thomas, lord, 264, 26$. 

Sir John, 195. 

Stapeldon, Walter, bishop of Exeter, 
127. 

Staple, the, 143. 

Stirling, sieges of, 1x3, 122. 

Strange, lord, 269. 

Stratford, Robert, bishop of Chiches- 
ter, 139. 

Stratheame, Malis€ Graham, earl of, 
114, 115 ; another, 219. 

Straw, Jack, 160. 

Strickland, William, bishop of Car- 
lisle, 172. 

Strigul, Richard of, 14. 

Stron§bow, 14. 

Strozzi, Lorenzo, a consul, 264. 

Stuart, Sir James, of Lorn, 220. 

Succession to the throne regulated 
by Parliament, 164, 174, ip4» 230. 

Sudbury, Simon of, archbishop of 
Canterbury, 161. 

Suffolk, Michael de la Pole, earl of, 
152, 165 ; another, 152, 204. 

William de la Pole, earl, 

marquis, and duke of, 152, 211, 
216, 217, 221, 222, 223. 

John de la Pole, duke of, 



211. 



Sumerleid, lord of Argyll, 8, 9. 
Surrey, Thomas Holland, duke of, 

170. 

: Thomas Howard, earl of, 266. 

Swinford, Catherine, wife of John of 

Gaunt, 132, 175. 
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Talbot, Sir George, 269. 

see Shrewsbury. 

Tancred of Sicily, 29, 30. 

Tauton, Guy de, 104. 

Templars, Knights, the order of, 
abolished, 122. 

Tewkesbury, battle of, 250. 

Theobald, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 7. 

Thomas of Brotherton, son of Ed- 
ward I., 94, no, 135. 

of Woodstoclc, (earl of Buck- 
ingham and duke of Gloucester), 
son of Edward III., 132, 165 — 170. 
son of Richard, duke of 



York, 236. . 
Thorpe, Sir Thomas, 142. 
Thouars, Guy de, 4. 
Thursby, John, 252. 
Tiptoft, Robert, the justiciary, 107. 

John : see Worcester. 

Tocotes, Sir Roger, 253. 
Towton, battle of, 243. 
Tracy, William, 17. 
Trailbaton, writ of, 113. 
Treasons, statute of, 142. 
Tresilian, Sir Robert, 162, 166. 
Trevor, John, bishop of St. Asaph, 

193. 
TroUope, Sir Andrew, 229, 243. 
Tudor, Edmund, earl of Richmond, 

200. 

Henry, 176, 247, 252, 267, 268, 



269. 



Jasper, carl of Pembroke, 



200, 230. 

Owen, 199, 230. 



Tumham, Robert de, 31. 

Stephen de, 35. 

Twinnewe, AJikerett, 252. 

Urban IV., pope, 84, 85. 

v., 146. 

VI., 158. 

Ursula, daughter of Richard, duke 
of York, 236. 

Valence : see Pembroke. 
Vaughan, Sir Thomas, 256, 257. 
Vere, Aubrey de, 244 : see also 

Oxford. 
Verneuil, battle of, 214. 
Vesey, John, 105. 
Victor IV., anti-pope, 10. 
Violante, wife of Lionel, duke of 

Clarence, 131. 

Wakefield, battle of, 230. 
Walden, Roger, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, 170, 184, 186. 



Wales, notices of the affairs of, 9, 46, 

61, 67, 71, 79, 85, 97, 98, 99, 103, 

107, 123, 186, 193, 201. 
Wallace, Sir William, no, 113. 
Walter, son of William Marshal, 71. 
Walworth, William, 158, i6i. 
Warrenne, William, earl, 49, 66. 

— ■ John, 84, 85, 89, 109, no. 

Warwick, Thomas Beauchamp, earl 

of, 166, 169, 170. 
Richard Beauchamp, 210, 

213, 220. 

Henry, duke of, 224. 

Richard Neville, earl of. 



(the . King-Maker), 183, 227, 229, 
230, 243^ 246, 248, 249. 
Edward, 236. 



Wat, the tyler, 159, 161. 
Wayneflete, William, bishop of Win- 
chester, 225, 228, 243. 
Wells, Hugh, bishop of Lincoln, 64. 

Sir Robert, 248. 

Wenceslaus, king of the Romans, 

155. 
Wenciliana, daughter of Llewelyn, 

lOO. 

Wengham, Henry de, bishop of 

London, 81. 
Wenlock, John, lord, 250. 
Weyland, Thomas de, 103. 
Wickliflfe, John, 146, 150, 166. 
Wigmore, Hugh Mortimer, lord 

of, 8. 

Roger Mortimer, 79. 

William the Lion, king of Scotland, 

18, 19, 28^ 36, 43. 

I, king of 



the Good, king of Sicily, 29. 

V. of Aquitaine, 3. 

son of Stephen, 9. 

■ son of Henry II., 4. 

natural son of Henry II. : 

see Longespee. 

of Hatfield, and of Windsor, 



sons of Edward III., 132. 

son of Richard, duke of York, 



236. 



count of Holland, 78 ; an- 
other, 127, 130. 

of Poitiers, 33. 

de Pratellis, 33. 

of Wrotham, 47. 

of Wykeham, 146, i48» i5o» 



165, 167. 

a weaver, T37. 



Wilmington, Bertram de, 161. 
Wiltshire, William Scrope, earl of, 

170, 172, 184. 
Winchelsey, Robert, archbishop of 

Canterbury, 95, 109, in, 112, 121. 
Woodville family, the, 240. 
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a 



Woodville, John, 247. 
bury, 2( 
Rivers. 



Lionel, bishop of Salis- 
bury, 266, 267. 
Sir Kichard, 257 : see also 



Worcester, Thomas Percy, earl of, 
170, 172, 170, 192. 

John Tiptoft, 249. 



Writhe, John, Garter, 268. 

Wrotham, William of, guardian of 
the Cinque Ports, 47. 

Wykeham, William, bishop of Win- 
chester, 146^ 148, 150, 165, 167. 



Yonge, Richard, bishop of Bangor, 

188, 103. 
York, House of, 23* — 270. 

Edmund, ^duke of, 132, 172. 

Edward, 185, 193, 194, 204 ; 

another, 230, 231. 
Richardf, 203, 219—230, 233, 234, 

235; another, 241, 257, 260. 

Constance of, 132, 193. 

Cicely, duchess of, 235, 239, 

258, 261. 

Zouche, Alan de la, 74, 89. 
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